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This Issue in Brief 


Data covering approximately 270,000 workers in widely scattered sec- 
tions of the country show that 84 per cent of these went on the 5-day week 
basis between June 1 and October 6, 1929. Wage increases obtained in 
the building trades ranged from 2% cents to 25 cents per hour, the 
average being about 12% cents. Increases in the printing and pub- 
lishing industry ranged from 25 cents to $5 per week, but in the major- 
ity of cases were $1 or less. Page 99. 


More than two-fifths of the families of Federal employees included in 
the bureau’s recent cost-of-living survey are buying one or more articles 
on the installment plan. There seemed to be no relation between in- 
come and installment buying. Furniture was the most common 
article so purchased, but other commodities were clothing, radios, 
automobiles, musical instruments, sewing machines, washing ma- 
chines, ete. One article only was being bought by 136 families, while 
59 families were buying 2 articles, 10 were buying 3 articles, 3 were 


buying 4 articles, and 2 were buying 5 articles. Page 1. 


The average cost of a one-family dwelling in the first half of 1929 was 
$4,902. Of the cities having 500,000 population and over, the cost 
was lowest in St. Louis ($3,958), and ranged from this point upward 
to $126,667 in the Borough of Manhattan, New York City, where onl 
three dwellings of this type were built during the 6-month period. 
While the average expenditure was greater in the boroughs of Man- 
hattan and the Bronx, Washington, D. C., showed a higher expendi- 
ture per one-family dwelling than any other city considered as an 
entity. Two-famnily dwellings averaged $4,005 in all cities combined. 
The average cost per family apartment in apartment buildings was 
$4,454. Page 10. 


The prevalence of illness is lowest among the families rated as well to 
do or as comfortably provided for, and increases as the economic status 
declines, according to a recent study by the United States Public 
Health Service. There seems to be no consistent association between 
the kind of sickness and the economic status, however. Those fami- 
lies which were economically better off had medical attention to a 
comet greater extent than the remainder of the population. 

age 45. 


The Canadian wheat pool, a cooperative organization formed in 1928, 
now controls from a fifth to a fourth of the total world supply of exportable 
grain. In 1928 it sold nearly 223,000,000 bushels of wheat. Some 
284,000 farmers in the three prairie Provinces of Alberta, Manitoba, 
and Saskatchewan are members of the pool. Nearly one-third of all 
the local elevators in these three Provinces are owned by it, and more 
than $4,600,000 has been returned to the members in patronage divi- 
dends. Page 59. . 

Of 423 cases of arbitration from 1865 to 1929, for which the bureau has 
records, 299 were settled in favor of the workers, 110 were settled in favor 
of the employers, and 14 were decisions partly in favor of one side and 
partly of the other. During the war period more than 90 cent of 
the arbitration cases were decided in favor of the workers. Page 14. 
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Building permits authorizing the construction of buildings to an amo nt 
of $174,157 ,317 were issued in 264 cities in September, 1929. Mon:h- 
ly data regarding the volume of building permits issued will hereati er 
be collected by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, from those cities hy \- 
ing a population of 25,000 or over. Page 83. 


The employment situation showed an improvement in certain parts of 
Europe during the summer of 1929 as compared with the same period of 
the preceding year. Fewer persons were out of work in the early 
summer of 1929 than in 1928, in 11 of the 18 countries for which data 
were obtained. On the other hand, the number of unemployed 
increased in seven countries—Czechoslovakia, Estonia, Finland, 
Germany, Hungary, Latvia, and Sweden. Page 143. 


Average earnings per hour in the iron and steel industry have increased 
from 63.7 to 67.4 cents since 1926, while full-time eesti earnings have 
risen from $34.41 to $36.48. Full-time hours per Ath increased ().2 
hour. Besides summary data for all 10 departments of the iron and 
steel industry combined, the article on page 91 gives detailed figures 
for bar mills, standard-rail mills, sheet mills, and tin-plate mills. 


A further decline took place in the death rate from lead poisoning 
during the period 1925-1927.—There were 142 such deaths in 1925, 
144 in 1926, and 135 in 1927. Painters led all the occupational 
groups in number of deaths, with 216 cases. Metal and lead workers 
together had 35 cases, laborers 35, and printers 12. There were only 
5 deaths among employees in the manufacture of storage batteries, 
which is rather surprising in view of the extensive exposure. It is 
oxpienen that although lead absorption is very common in that 
industry, lead poisoning in the serious form is very rare. Page 40. 


About 67,100 organized and 27,160 unorganized painters work under 
national collective agreements in Europe.—Labor agreements, either 
local or national, regulate the working conditions of nearly all the 
painters in most of the principal countries of Europe. In only small 
and unimportant places are there no agreements. Working hours 
range from 44 to 46% hours per week in England and Scotland to 50 
hours in Hungary and some parts of Switzerland. Wages per hour 
range from 18 cents in Czechoslovakia to from 43 to 46 cents in 
Sweden. Page 25. 


A membership of nearly 12,000,000 persons and assets of more than 
$8,000,000,000 are shown by the annual statistics of the building and 
loan associations in the United States —Mortgage loans outstanding 
at the end of 1928 amounted to more than $7,000,000,000. For the 
past five years these organizations, it is stated, have maintained an 
annual increase in assets of more than $800,000,000. Page 58. 
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Cost of Living of Federal Employees in Five Cities 
Part 4.—Installment Buying 


HE Bureau of Labor Statistics, in cooperation with the Personnel 

Classification Board, made a study in 1928 of the cost of living 
of families of 506 Federal employees in five cities, not including 
Washington.’ 

On account of the widespread interest in installment buying the 
bureau secured from the families canvassed data relative to articles— 
tangible personal property—on which installment payments were 
made during the year covered by the study. 

The term ‘“‘installment buying’’ means a purchase of an article for 
which the price of the article is to be paid in fixed portions at stated 
intervals, and usually with a payment of part of the purchase price 
at the time of taking possession of the goods. Partial payments have 
long been common in real estate sales, and installment buying in the 
purchase of sewing machines and pianos has been common for 50 years 
ormore. ‘The system had a large expansion with the coming of auto- 
mobiles. . The greatest development in installment buying has been 
since the World \ War, and now there is hardly a commodity that can 
not be purchased on the installment plan. 

Of the 506 families canvassed, 210, or 41.5 per cent, were Om 
installment payments during the year for which the families reported. 
Table 1 classifies these families by cities and by income groups. 


TABLE 1.—FAMILIES MAKING mentee oS PAYMENTS, BY CITY AND INCOME 





=| 























Baltimore Boston Chicago 

Families buying Families buying Families buyin 

Jncome group Fami- | on installment | Fami- | on installment | Fami- | on installment™ 
lies can- lies can- lies can- 

vassed | Num-/| Per | vassed| Num-| Per | vassed| Num-| Per 

ber cent ber cent ber cent 
Under $1,500................. 12 5 41.7 8 4 50. 0 4 2 50.0 
$1,500 and under $1,800-~__.- 14 10 71.4 8 4 50.0 5 3 60.0 
$1,800 and under $2,100_..... 16 10 62. 5 22 7 31.8 13 5 38. 5 
$2,100 and under $2,400_ _.... ll 6 54. 5 17 10 58.8 14 7 50.0 
$2,400 and under $2,700__.._- 14 y 64.3 21 5 23.8 22 10 45.5 
$2,700 and under $3,000__.... 9 7 77.8 8 2 25. 0 12 8 66.7 
$3,000 and under gn Se ae ll 6 54. 5 6 2 33. 3 10 5 50.0 
$3,300 and under $3,600... __. 5 3] 60.0 6 1| 16.7 8 5 62. 5 
$3,600 and over.............. 4 1 25.0 3 a ae 14 7 50.0 
LSS rey ae 96 57 59. 4 102 35 34. 3 102 52 51.0 
































1 Certain parts of the study have already been published in recent numbers of the Labor Review, as 
follows: Income and expenses, August; expenditures for food, September; and miscellaneous 
expenses, October, 1929, The present erticie concludes the series. 
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TABLE 1.—FAMILIES MAKING INSTALLMENT PAYMENTS, BY CITY AND INCO\R 
. GROU P—Continued 








New York New Orleans All cities 





Families buying Families buying Families buy in 
Income group on installment . | on installment on installment 








Num- Per Num- ‘ Num-/| Pp 
ber cent ber ber cent 





Under $1,500 

$1,500 and under $1,800 
$1,800 and under $2,100 
$2,100 and under $2,400 
$2,400 and under $2,700 
$2,700 and under $3,000 
$3,000 and under $3,300 
$3,300 and under $3,600 
$3,600 and over 


19 
30 
31 
31 
35 
26 
19 
10 
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210 | 
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The per cent of families making installment payments varies as be- 
tween the income ups, but there appears to be no relationship 
between income and the proportion of families that are having such 
expenditure. Referring to the total for the five cities, the highest 
percentage of families buying on installment (51.7) is found in the 
$1,500-$1,800 group. The next highest percentage (50) is in the 
$2,700-$3,000 group. The lowest percentages are in the two highest 
income groups. Installment buying, so far as can be determined by 
these figures, seems to be a matter of family inclination or necessity 
rather than of income. 

The average income and the average expenditure of the families 
during the year are shown in Table 2, which is composed of two sec- 
tions—one relating to the families that were buying on installment, 
and the other to the families that made no installment payments 
during the year of the study. 


TaBLe 2.—INCOME AND EXPENDITURE OF FAMILIES BUYING AND FAMILIES NOT 
BUYING ON INSTALLMENT 








Families paying installments during year | Filles making no installment pay: 
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The article in the August Review showed that the majority of the 
families had deficits, although there were other families that had 
surpluses at the end of the year. When the families are brough‘ 
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together as a whole, there is a deficit. Table 2 shows that the income 
and expenditures were less and the deficit greater in the families 
buying on installment than in the families not so bi | As a whole, 
the families in both groups were running behind. In this connection 
it should be recognized, however, that some of the articles bought are 
more or less of a permanent character and add to the family capital 
investment. 

The various commodities bought on the installment plan by these 
families have been divided into 10 classifications. Table 3 shows, 
by cities, the commodities in the order of their frequency of purchase. 
Inasmuch as many of these families purchased more than one com- 
modity on installment during the year, the total of the items is greater 
than the total of the number of the families buying. 


INSTALLMENT BUYING BY FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 





TasLE 3.—COMMODITIES BOUGHT ON INSTALLMENT PLAN, BY KIND OF ARTICLE 
AND BY CITY 























| 
| Balti- . New New All 
Item _ more Boston | Chicago) yor; | Orleans| cities 
a 1 SS oe > eee ee + 
Total families canvassed __-._.---.....-.......---| 96 102 102 101 105 506 
Families buying on installments --_-_-_--_--_-_--. 57 35 52 26 40 210. 
Number of families buying specified articles: 
Furniture and house furnishings___.______-- 41 20 29 17 30 137 
i EGA TI Ele Oc ae Ree I Pat ll 6 3 7 1 28 
pS EE REE ap SS NE Fee gs 6 1 13 4 1 25 
po GES ES Se OURS Ae VES <a 6 3 Te. 3 21 
Musical instruments— 

NIN, isk, cri dsctises ccidtidbe dedi = is 0 sv elloan 5 2 3 1 1 12 
cc eapd bball fer. a US Cee 4 7 
Saxaphone and trumpet_._._......_..__-|_.--.--.-- pS See ee) TRE PT eoere a 1 

i EES Sa en a ean ae oem 4 1 5 1 5 16 
Ween a cee. 6 3 Ee NERS CIPI 15 
Sowa me. boc ee cle } bea ae 1 4 4 12 
Vacuum cleaners... ................- ae ae 1 2 7 1 1 12 
Miscellaneous items— 
GER Regie Gi * Fens eee ae 1 2 ye Sea Ea Meee o 5, 4 
ae i i Ee ff Eee | SRS) Sa Fee 2 
Automobile tires._..............-...---- BD Piidicacdcdwacdtensdnn teow 1 2 
Ate J TRS ER NC ep Seer eS eee ee ape | 2 Pe ee) SEER ie ee ee 1 2 
Electric refrigerators. _................-- TE cas cnn eoquicgelh tis dis to wig. lees ateee iit Aw udietgdiiciie te 2 
PERS: § Sa poe 5 een ane Tei PEARS ES Cee THD 2 
ETE SLE ee Oy Gee eee Gene ees eH 1 ste Be 2 
» ERS. SOE SES eee bike SEER ES ieee Ee ae gf RBRET AE PISMO: 1 
ie TE ee Oo ak ds cece t. a peseuks ob ches sch Pavies it Gil 6. ae 1 
Radio battery eliminator.........._..___- | Rita Spr Seti Waar & Le 1 

















Furniture and house furnishings are by far the most frequently 
purchased articles coming into the home under the installment plan 
of buying. Clothes, redivs, automobiles, and musical instruments 
rank next in order. 

Table 3 shows by city and by kind the articles on which installment 
payments were being made. Table 4 consolidates the data for the 
five cities and gives information as to the cost price of the articles, 
the payments made in the preceding year or years, and in the current 
year, and the amount remaining unpaid at the end of the year. 

In Table 4 a family making payments on two or more articles is 
counted under each article. The total of the families listed is 305, 
while only 210 families were making installment payments. Thus 
there was a duplication of 95. 
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TaBLE 4.-INCOME AND EXPENDITURES, FAMILIES BUYING ON INSTALLM? \7 
AVERAGE COST PRICE OF ARTICLES AND AVERAGE AMOUNT PAID 4 





















































_ Installment payments on articles pa: | op 
during current year 
Num- Average | AV€T88e| Tn preceding | In current |Owing a: 
Item of | Average | oxpendi-| St | year or years | ear aloe 
fami-| income a price of | ¥ y y of ye 
lies articles - 
Fam- -_ Fam- A Fam-| A ver- 
ilies paid ilies paid ilies ize 
| 
ide 
Furniture and house fur- 
aa lb Eye Reales aes 137 |$2, 279.77 |$2, 469. 01 |! $250. 53 59 |$131.79 | 137 ($95.04 | 102 $129.73 
| SE aS 28 | 2,049.65 | 2,308.21 | 284.68 3 83 28 | 50. 40 22 41.30 
| Se 25 | 2,754.70 | 3, 024. 40 188. 87 6 81. 33 25 | 78. 94 19 | 118.96 
Automobiles --____.....-- 21 | 2,813. 57 | 3, 165.98 | 584,14 5 | 342.80 21 }265. 04 14 | 340.15 
Musical instruments: 
aE 12 | 2,356.94 | 2, 531.17 388. 38 7 | 182. 57 12 | 95. 96 12 | 185.92 
Phonographs._______- 7 | 2,451.41 | 2, 544. 27 166. 57 5 | 67.40 7 | 77.57 4/ 71.50 
Saxaphone and trum- 
a 1 | 2,429.50 | 2,694.50| 200.00 1| 56.00 1 |121. 00 i 2 
RR RR ha its 16 | 2, 563.74 | 2,771.76 69. 33 5| 44.40 16 | 39.75 9| 27.92 
Washing machines-__-_.-- 15 | 2,703.47 | 2,715.12 125. 60 4 37. 48 15 | 79.81 8 | 67.12 
Sewing machines___._.._- 12 | 2, 562.52 | 2,701.42] 107.96 3] 44.33 12 | 43.92 9] 70.61 
Vacuum cleaners.......-- 12 | 2,660.49 | 3, 119. 70 57. 29 4/| 19.00 12 | 42. 58 3/ 33.50 
Miscellaneous: 
EAST SO: Se 4 | 2,248.58 | 2, 436. 08 RE SR ee eer ee 4 | 72.38 2 15. 50 
ere 2 | 2,350.31 | 2, 390. 28 74. 70 |____.- pe ROS: 2 | 17.50 2 7. 20 
Automobile tires-____- 2 | 2,951. 50 | 3, 295. 50 49.81 |..____ | bbs PEM 2 | 38. 68 1 22, 25 
. 9 Pare pa 2} 1,998.13 | 2,219.44 OS RR or ee 2 | 47.35 2] 112. 14 
Electric refrigerators 2 | 3,876.75 | 3,514.25 | 271.00 }......j........ 2 | 65. 50 2 | 205. 50 
Sra Ree 2 | 2,462.95 | 2,611. 27 50. 00 1} 26.50 _g& & * oe 
‘Se ARCS 2 | 2,284.00 | 2,544.00} 332.50 |.....-j_._____- 2 |120. 75 2} 211.75 
Radio battery elimi- 
| OREREE SE: “gpa 1 | 2,905.00 | 3, 105. 00 See Rateaoa 1 | 60.00 }_____.|- a 
Cemetery lot._...___- 1 | 3, 132.00 | 4,087.00} 400.00 /______|....___- 1 |175. 00 1 | 225. 00 
Water spouting --____. 1 | 1,953.00 | 3, 007. 50 Eh ae ee St 1 | 40.00 1} 40.00 
1 Based on 133 families reporting this item. 2 Based on 27 families reporting this item. 


Furnitire and house furnishings.—This classification includes living 
room, dining room, and bedroom suites, as well as separate pieces, 
rugs, curtains, bedding, dishes, lamps, etc., but excludes all other 
things specified in the table. There were 137 families buying furni- 
ture and furnishings on the installment plan during the year, as shown 
in Table 4. The average cost price of the several articles of furniture 
as reported by 133 of the 137 families was $250.53. The average in- 
come of these families was $2,279.77, and the average expenditures 
for all items was $2,469.01. During the current year $95.04 was the 
average amount paid by the 137 families. Of the 137 families, 59 
brought over a debt from the preceding year. In the preceding year 
these 59 families paid $131.79 on the furniture they continued to pay 
on in the current year. At the close of the year 102 families owed 
an average of $129.73. Eighty-one of these 137 families, as shown by 
Table 5, confined their installment buying to furniture and furnishings 
only, while 56 of these families purch other commodities in addi- 
tion to furniture. It will be noted in Table 4 that the average deficit 
for 137 families was $189.24. The average deficit for the 81 familics 
that bought furniture and furnishings only, was $156.43. 

Clothing.—In this study 28 families reported payments for clothing 
on installments. The average price of installment clothing bought by 
27 of the 28 families was $84.68, and $50.40 was the average amount 


paid during the year. Clothing only, averaging $74.67, was purchased 
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by sixfamilies. The specific articles of clothing bought on the partial- 
payment plan was specified by 12 families and consisted of coats, 
dresses, and suits. 

Radios.—Twenty-five families in all made payments on radios 
during the year on the installment plan. The average income of these 
families was $2,754.70 and the average expenditure was $3,024.40. 
The average price of this article was $188.87, $78.94 of which was 
paid during the year. Ten families purchased a radio only, while 15 

urchased additional commodities. 

Automobiles.—In this study 21 families were paying installments on 
automobiles. The average income of these families was $2,813.57. 
The average price of the automobile was $584.14. The average 
amount paid during the year was $265.04. Five families made pay- 
ments on these automobiles in preceding years, which payments 
averaged $342.80, and 14 families had an average amount of $340.15 
due at the end of the current year. Eight of the twenty-one families 
purchasing were making payments on no other articles than the 
automobile. 

Musical instruments.—This classification includes pianos, phono- 
graphs, saxaphone, and trumpet. Twelve families were making 
installment payments on pianos, 7 on phonographs and 1 on a saxa- 
phone and a trumpet. Seven of the pianos, 5 of the phonographs, and 
the trumpet were purchased previous to the schedule year. The 
pianos ranged in price from $100 to $612.50 and averaged $388.38 
for the 12 families. The price of the phonographs ranged from $102 
to $265 and averaged $166.57 for the 7 families. Five of the families 
buying pianos and 3 buying phonographs were making no other 
installment payments during the year. 

Stoves.—Sixteen families were making payments on stoves, which 
payments averaged $39.75. The price of these stoves ranged from 
$15 to $145 and averaged $69.33 for the 16 families. Five of these 
stoves were purchased previous to the schedule year but the pay- 
ments were continued on them. 

Washing machines.—Fifteen families were paying for this household 
convenience. ‘The price of these machines ranged from $46 to $193 
and averaged $125.60 for the 15 families. 

Sewing machines.—Twelve families were making installment pay- 
ments on sewing machines, which ranged in price from $29 to $200. 
The average payment per family in the current year was $43.92. 

Vacuum dcdibk— "Twelve families were making payments on 
vacuum cleaners, ranging in re from $36.50 to $77 and averaging 
ot .29 for the 12 families. The average payment in the year was 

2.58. 

Miscellaneous items.—Four families were buying coal on the install- 
ment plan, 2 were buying books, automobile tires, jewelry, electric 
refrigerators, awnings, and furnaces, respectively, while 1 family 
bought a radio battery eliminator, 1 a cemetery lot, and 1 water spout- 


ing, 

Phe outstanding debt per family on automobiles at the end of the 
year was $340.15, which was more than on any of the other com- 
modities. On electric refrigerators the amount due at the end of the 
year averaged $205.50; on furniture, $129.73; and on radios, $118.96. 


/* 
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Summing up all the figures there results the following: 


pe  SSERREES EO 8 ries? 2 28 a i SR pe 5 2 ED Ba Se a 
Families paying on installments: 
REIN SREY BEERS T PR Cth OS Theis nud ON, 






















Average cost price of articles paid on per family during year___--___ 
Average amount of installment payments per family during current 
WUE. i oh i BU hee Bh Mebidbid - abdd <nedeetne nGeec 
Families owing installments at end of year: 
DO ic had wrtn ct a cacii tok yetbebis cdheik ke 00 tt eademlpainit an 
Average amount owing per family ____-_.....-.----.----------- 
Average cost price of articles paid on during current year were it spread 

, a ren is Ss as iss so aes ie oe, 

Average amount of installment paid during current year were it spread 

BB RRB RR III alt ag i LCS al tafe ea pine SR e 
yar. amount owing at end of year were it spread over all 506 fam- 
a RE REE Paes See per oe Bet Pea A SR RE | ER EARS ERS Ss ON SST A Rw: eS 
The last three items are, of course, hypothetical but are computed 
to show the spread of installment buying. The families as a whole, 
including noninstallment buyers with installment buyers, were making 
a on articles originally costing an average of. $131.09 per 
amily. The average family was making an annual payment of 
$55.09 on installment-bought articles, and the average family had a 
debt owing on installment articles at the end of the year of $52.80. 
It is probable that the story for these families canvassed is about that 
of the usual American city family. — 

_ The average expenditure per family for all purposes by the 506 fami- 
lies was $2,593.21 and the average installment expenditure spread over 
all these families was $55.09, or 2.1 per cent of the total expenditure. 

Table 5 distributes the 210 inst part ape families according 
to the number of kinds of articles on which they were making pay- 
ments. It was not possible to get a satisfactory enumeration of each 
item or piece of furniture and furnishings and this item, therefore, 
covers one or more articles of that class. Only one kind of article 
was being paid on by 136 families, 59 families were paying on 2 kinds, 
10 families on 3 kinds, 3 families on 4 kinds, and 2 families on 5 kinds. 


TaBie 5.—FAMILIES MAKING ee ae BY NUMBER OF ARTICLES 
: A 


Families paying on one commodity only 

















‘ Average Owing at end of 
Num- Ave’ 
Articles on which pay- : paid year 
ments were made dur- pos of Sve ye whey cost price during — 
year lies articles current (Families} Average 
year owing | amoun 
Furniture and furnishings 81 | $2,220.78 | $2,377.21 1 $260. 18 $91. 14 260 2 $137. 38 
| NRRL Pa? PRES 10 2, 730. 01 2, 973. 40 208. 70 100. 40 9 107. 89 
Automobile-........-_... s 2, 885. 12 3, 212. 37 648. 13 193. 13 36 3: 
SN nls AE op nto 6 1, 634. 11 1, 823. 66 74. 67 42.17 4 
Vacuum cleaner_..__.._.. 6 2, 641. 32 3, 220. 32 59. 33 43. 75 1 
oa Ah ae 5 2, 033. 90 2, 177. 44 421. 50 82. 10 5 
Washing machine__....._. 5 2, 903. 50 2, 905. 82 97. 75 63. 25 4 
sadn hi ain hota: 3 3, 082. 62 3, 190. 95 85. 67 70. 88 2 
SE eae ie OE 3 2, 428. 89 2, 458. 89 168. 33 81. 00 2 
Sewing machine_.._.____. 3 2, 838. 07 2, 999. 07 131. 67 68. 33 2 
PES ER BE 2 2, 284. 00 2, 544. 00 332. 50 120. 75 2 
SR ARs ee 2 2, 653. 50 2, 807. 00 106. 63 _ J ae 
refrigerator__.___. 1 4, 927. 00 4, 157. 00 215. 00 10. 00 
battery eliminator - 1 2, 905. 00 3, 105. 00 60. 00 8 pn 
Average...........-. 136 2, 377. 65 2, 555. 72 244. 31 90. 88 98 


























1 Average based on 79 families reporting. 
2 Not including one family who purchased furniture costing $220 and after paying $105 lost it throuy 


® Not including one family who purchased a $475 automobile and after paying $250 lost it through no:- 
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TasLe 5.—-FAMILIES MAKING INSTALLMENT PAYMENTS, BY NUMBER OF ARTICLES 
PAID ON—Continued 


Families paying on two commodities 


















































































































































Owing at end 
Average of year 
Num- 
tices on which pay- ) Average 
area were made dur- |0¢F of Snmene expendi- | Article bought Paid 
ing year lies ture Cost during F Aver- 
price of current lies age 
article year owing] amount 
Furniture and clothing ---- 8 |$1, 860. 12 |$2, 134.30 | Furniture______- 4$153. 83 |$103. 50 56 | 5 $92. 33 
Clothing _-__.___- 670.79 | 45.56 6 42. 67 
Total ____- 224. 62 | 149.06 |_____- 135. 00 
Furniture and stove. -_--- 8 | 2,295.75 | 2,573.41 | Furniture_______ 155.54 | 85.13 6 69. 89 
Deeeer. . 20256-5 61. 47 32. 16 4 21. 38 
Total____- 217.01 | 117.29 |.__... 91, 27 
Furniture and radio-.-.-_-_-- 5 | 2,855.18 | 2,920.78 | Furniture____-_-- 326.70 | 107. 00 5} 200.10 
RRR: 194.20 | 58.80 4] 160.50 
| Total... __. 520.90 | 165.80 |......| 360. 60 
Furniture and automobile_ 4 | 2,026.88 | 2,470.62 | Furniture______- 303.15 | 111. 65 3 80. 67 
Automobile ----- 540.75 | 252.81 3 | 327.59 
Total ____- 843.90 | 364.46 |_____. 408. 26 
Furniture and washing 4 | 2, 266.43 | 2,392.68 | Furniture. _-___-- 254,62 | 99. 37 2] 103.50 
machine. Washing ma-/| 160. 51. 41 3/| 106.48 
chine. 
Total __-__- 414. 62 | 150.78 |__-_-- 209. 98 
Furniture and sewing ma- 3 | 2,454.50 | 2,797.24} Furniture.......| 329.52 | 96. 42 3| 205.43 
chine. | Sewing machine_| 129.32] 58.33 2 76. 50 
| Total __-__- 458. 85 | 154.75 |..---- 281. 93 
Furniture and vacuum| 3 | 2,335.00 | 2,671.50 | Furniture_____ 296. 67 | 147.67; 3| 69.33 
cleaner. Vacuum cleaner_| 59.50! 34.00 2 38. 25 
Total. __- 356. 17 | 181. 67 |_.-.-- 107. 58 
| 
Furniture and piano_____- 3 | 2,720.30 | 2,745.30 | Furniture._____. 363.48 | 187.17| 3| 176.32 
| Ra ae 196. 67 | 85. 33 3} 106.33 
| Total... 560. 15 | 272. 50 |.-.-- 282. 65 
Furniture and phonograph 3 | 2, 454.40 | 2,662.73 | Furniture______. 162.62 | 61.00 1 8. 86 
Phonograph... -_-. 165. 67 | 51.33 2] 106.50 
Total ____- 328. 29 | 112. 33 |_.---- 115. 36 
Furniture and diamond 1 | 1,886.25 | 2,243.25) Furniture______. 113.75 | 45.75 1 52. 50 
ring. Diamond ring..-| 310.00 | 92.00 1 | 218.00 
Total____- 423.75 | 137.75 |_.---- 270.50 
Furniture and watch___.. 1 | 2,110.00 | 2,195.62 | Furniture______- Stes St. WO inwec...-... 
Wateh.....-4.. 8. 98 2. 70 1 6. 28 
Total ____- 40.68 | 34.40 |_...-- 6.28 
Furniture and coal... .___. 1 | 2,157. 33 | 2,270.33 | Furniture__.___- 43.50} 10.00 1 33. 50 
eae ah eee 66.00 | 40.00 1 26. 00 
Total..... 109.50 | 50.00 |__..-- 59. 50 
Automobile and washing 2 | 3,077, 18.| 2,937.01 | Automobile----. 547. 50.) 370. 18 2| 177.32 
machine, ma- | 176.50 | 141.50 1 70. 00 
chine. 

Total. __.. 724.00 | 511. 68 4.____- 247. 32 
Automobile and sewing 1 | 2, 160,00 | 2,120.00 | Automobile___-- 669. 00 | 227. 28 1| 441.72 
machine, -} 130.00} 25.00 1] 105.00 
Total____. 799. 00 | 252. 28 j_____. 546.72 








‘ Average based on 6 families reporting. 
Fre We 
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TaBLe 5.—FAMILIES MAKING INSTALLMENT PAYMENTS, BY NUMBER OF ARTIC ip 
PAID ON—Continued 


Families paying on two commodities—Continued 




























































































































































7 = 
Owing ai « 
| 5 ipa of yea: 
: Num-' 
Articles on which pay- Average 
ments were made dur- oaths, ay baie vag expendi- | Article bought Paid 
ing year lies ture Cost during Fami- A ver- 
price of | current’ lies | ace 
| article year owing am 
Clothing and washing ma- | _1 $3, 115. 00 |$3, 185.00 | Clothing_...___. $110.00 | $40.00| 1 
chine. Washing ma- 71,25 | 71.25 |---..-|- 
| chine. 
Total __. 181. 25 | 111. 25 |....-- 
Clothing and electric re- 1 | 2, 826,50 | 2,871.50 | Clothing__-_-_-_- 75.00 | 30.00 1 
frigerator. Electric refrig- | 327.00 | 121,00 |---... 
| erator. 
Total____- 402,00 | 151. 00 |....-. 
| - — 
Clothing and books ---_-.--- 1 | 1, 973. 00 | 2, 077.95 | Clothing_--._--- 29.95 | 16.00 1 13. 95 
"Rees: 79.50 | 20.00 j-....- 59. 50 
| |  —aes 
Total____- 109. 45 36.00 |.....- 73. 45 
Clothing and water spout- 1 1, 953. 00 | 3,007.50 | Clothing___.___- 60.00 | 40.00 1 3 20. 00 
ing. | Water spouting.| 80.00| 40.00 |-....- 40. 00 
Total____- 140.00 | 80.00 = 
Radio and sewing machine| _1 | 3, 195.00 | 3,195.00 | Radio..________ 149.00 | 105.00} 1 
SeWing machine_| 76.00/ 36.00 |....-- 
| Total____- 225. 00 | 141.00 |.-.--- 
| ————— 
Radio and washing ma- 1 | 2,465.00 | 2,488.48 | Radio_......._.. 199.00 | 90.00 i 
chine. Washing ma-| 175.00 | 175.00 |-.-.--|_.._.... 
chine. 
| Total_....| 374.00 | 265.00 |.....- 
i SS = 
Radio and vacuum cleaner 1 | 2,635.00 | 3,072.00 | Radio.__._..._.. 150.00 | 50.00 |....--. 
Vacuum cleaner.| 36.50| 30.00 |......|... 
Total... 186.50 | 80.00 |....-.|... 
L j a ——— 
Radio and stove_____.___- 1 | 2,624.00 | 2,624.00 | Radio___._...... 79.00 | 79.00 1 
ia clnac asad 20.00 | 15.60 j...-.-- 
Total... 99.00 | 94.60 j....-- 
Saxophone and trumpet __- 1 | 2,429.50 | 2,694.50 | Saxophone_____. 100.00 | 77.00 i 
Trumpet_____... 100.00 | 44.00 |...--- -------+ 
SE 200. 00 | 121.00 j......| 23.00 
a ess SS 
Piano and stove....._..__. 1 | 1, 630, 00 | 2, 147.00 | Piano_.________. 500. 00 | 120. 00 1| 140.00 
BG sank catenin 87.00 | 48.00 |..---- 7.00 
| Total____. 587. 00 | 168.00 |...... 
Phonograph and stove___- 1 | 2,510.00 | 2,445.00 | Phonograph._._- 164. 00 | 146.00 j__._.-|....---- 
SOONG. 5 hie Sink Pees (eee ie.u-.~|.-..----- 
Total_.... 238, 50 | 220.50 |......|.......- 
Washing machine and 1 | 2,727.61 | 2,702.61 | Washing ma-/| 110.00 | 100.00 = 
books. chine. 
: Books__..... eoe-| 69.90} 15.00 ]...--- 
Total_....| 179.90 | 115.00 |...--- 
Pe WGneG, 5c 5555... et 8 ee Of oom 379.77 | 173.99 50 
Families paying on three commodities 
Furniture, clothing, and 3 |$2, 144. 33 |$2, 209.56 | Furniture______. $267.15 |$113. 33 
sewing machine. Clothing....___- 93.89| 48.67) 3 
Sewing machine.| 73.00 | 26.33 2) 
Total_.._- 434.04 | 188.33 |__._. 
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TABLE 5.—FAMILIES MAKING INSTALLMENT PAYMENTS, BY NUMBER OF ARTICLES 
PAID ON—Continued 


Families paying on three commodities—Continued 


















































































































































Average er 
‘ Num- 
Articles on which pay- Average : 4 
ments were made dur- her of | Sa a expendi-| Article bought | go | Paid |pamil Aver- 
ing year lies ture price of pono 4 lies | age 
article year owing| amount 
Furniture, clothing, and 1 |$1, 583. 00 's2, 056.00 | Furniture____-_-_- $260. 50 | $82. 50 1 | $178. 00 
radio. | Clothing...-.... 111.50 | 15.00 j___... 37. 00 
| Radio. os f2i 76.00 | 29.00 |_____. 47.00 
Total. __- 448.00 | 126.50 |______ 262. 00 
Furniture, clothing, and 1 | 2,419.00 | 2,845.65 | Furniture.......| 200.00 | 45.00 1 35. 00 
awnings. Clothing --__----- 70.00 | 60.00 |._____ 10. 00 
Awnings-----_-- 45.00 | 45.00 |_____- beamed 
, Total. __.- 315.00 | 150.00|...__.| 45.00 
Furniture, clothing, and 1 | 2,853.00 | 2,910.00 | Furniture-._.__- 122.83 | 89.45 1| 26.98 
automobile tires. Cleteine.. ....<... Sees Geer t.....6).<.-24.- 
Automobile 33. 61 ewe Be . ~ ceekc decucs 
tires. 
Tweak. osc 193. 24 | 159.86 j______ 26. 98 
Furniture, automobile, 1 | 5,112.00 | 5,112.00 | Furniture__-.-.-- 285. 00 | 180. 00 1 87.00 
and stove. Automobile ---_- 900. 00 | 260.00 |..----j.- 2. 
REF ARE TAN 131.00 | 21.00 |__-...| 110.00 
Total _-_-__- 1, 316. 00 | 461.00 |_____- 197. 00 
Clothing, automobile,and | 1 | 2, 168.65 | 3, 040.65 | Clothing... ...- 150.00 | 120.00; 1| 30.00 
radio. | Automobile. ---- 225. 0D | 225.00 |......|......-: 
Radio.._....-.-.- 200.00 | 40.00 |... ...)_. Le. 
Total ___-- 75.00 | 385.00 |_____- 30. 00 
! 
Clothing, automobile, and 1 | 2,766.00 | 3,046.00 | Clothing.__.-..- 250.00 | 160. 00 1 90. 00 
piano. Automobile - -_-- 475.00 | 152.00 |____.. 323. 00 
Pieeesicks.h-..< 500.00 | 165.00 |_____. 250. 00 
Total _ _--- 1, 225. 00} 477.00 |______ 663. 00 
Automobile, radio, and 1 | 3,353. 50 | 3,943.50 | Automobile-___- 850. 00 | 560.00 |._.___|.-_-____- 
vacuum cleaner. oi ng 186. 00 | 105. 00 |______|.______- 
Vacuum cleaner_| 55.00 { 55.00 |______|_______- 
| Total____- 1, 091. 00} 720. 00 | ESR RRS. 
Average............- 10 | 2,668.82 | 2,958, 25 |_.........-------- 646. 54 | 304.44) 9 | 196. 23 
} 
Families paying on four commodities 
Furniture, clothing, stove, 1 |$1, 530.00 $1,860.00 | Furniture___...- $17.00 | $17.00 © Os Speers 
and coal. Clothing --_--...- 16.00 | 10.00 |____.- $6. 00 
BOSURs oiciinn nce 48. 00 Te Leeabechiund dnd 
te aaa 41.25 | 36.25 |...... 5. 00 
Total _...- 122. 25.| 70. 25 |...... 11. 00 
Furniture, automobile, 1 | 3, 132.00 | 4,087.00 | Furniture.__-_-_- 549. 00 | 115.00 1} 365.00 
radio, and cemetery lot. Automobile - -__- 1, 080. 00 | 420.00 |_____- 660. 00 
RR ae ash 300.00 | 50.00 |__.__. 250. 00 
Cemetery lot....| 400.00 | 175.00 |__.__- 225. 00 
Tea... 2, 329. 00 | 760.00 |_____- 1, 500. 00 
Furniture, piano, washing 1 | 2, 506.89 | 2,376.89 | Furniture_-_-_.__- 10.00 | 10.00 ig Ba 
machine, and awnings. | RRS 395. 00 | 120.00 j...... 105. 00 
Washing ma- 46.00 | 46.00 |-....-}---.-.2. 
chine 
Awnings-..._.... 55.00 | 28.50 |......]...... cate 
Total....- 506.00 | 204.50 |.____. 105. 00 
Average: _........... 3 | 2, 30068-| 2, 774.63 |...............-.. 985.75 | 344.92 3 | 588. 67 
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TasL_e &—FAMILIES MAKING INSTALLMENT PAYMENTS, BY NUMBER OF ARTI 
PAID ON—Continued 


Families paying on five commodities 



























































Owing at end 
Average of Yea: ¢ 
: ; Num- 
Articles on which pay- Average 
ments were made dur- |P@r of Average | oxpendi-| Article bought sae 
ing year —_— ture Cost Fami-| A yer. 
lies during 
price of euewrent lies age 
article year owing amount 
bitin ——— 
Furniture, clothing, radio, 1 |$3, 084. 50 |$3, 084.50 | Furniture_-_____- $225. 00 |$180. 00 1 | ; 
sewing machine, and Clothing-____--- 152. 00 | 120.00 |_____- az 
vacuum cleaner. Sia 176.15 |} 77.50 |__....| $97.65 
Sewing machine. 7. 50 2am 80. 50 
Vacuum cleaner.| 61.50/ 61.50|._____ 
Total ____- “701.15 | 446.00 | ____ 178. 15 
Furniture, automobile, 1 | 3,050.00 | 3,681.00 | Furniture____--_- 617. 50 | 127.00 1] 160 50 
radio, piano, and auto- Automobile___.. 425.00 | 425.00 |._.___| 
mobile tires. Reaie...A025.3. 149.50 | 50.00 |_____ 99. 50 
Bis wen asiviu 568.00 | 80.00 }....__| 120.00 
Automobile 66.00 | 43.75 |_____. | 22.25 
tires. 
Total...... 1, 826. 00 | 7256.75 |......| 402. 2! 
Average ._.......... Ores Oe WE ee ak te 1, 263. 58 | 585. 88 2 290. 20 
Grand average, 210| 210 | 2,302.82 | 2,589.58|....- === 322.01 | 132.74| 162| 164.93 
families. 
| 


























Average Construction Cost of Dwellings in Principal Cities of 
the United States 


‘(ACCORDING to the estimate of the Bureau of the Census, there 

are 85 cities in the United States having a population of 100,000 
or over. Of these, 14 have a population of over 500,000; 22 
of over 200,000 but less than 500.000, and 49 of over 100,000 but 
less than 200,000. . 

In the present article are shown the number of families provided 
for and the average cost per family accommodated of the different 
kinds of dwellings for which permits were issued during the first 
six months of 1929 in those 85 cities. The costs shown are as stated 
by the builder on applying for his permit to build. They are lim- 
ited to construction of dwellings in the corporate limits of the cities. 
Be land costs are included. "The figures refer to construction costs 
only. 

able 1 shows the number of families provided for and the average 
cost per family of the different kinds of dwellings for which permits 
were issued during the first half of 1929, by population group. 
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AVERAGE CONSTRUCTION COST OF DWELLINGS 11 


apie 1--AVERAGE COST OF DWELLING ACCOMMODATIONS PER FAMILY IN CITIES 
OF 100,000 POPULATION OR OVER, BY KIND OF DWELLING AND BY POPULATION 
GROUP, FIRST HALF OF 1929 














| 1-family dwell- 2-family dwell- Multi-family All classes of 
ings ings dwellings dwellings 
| 
Population group f 
. Number’ 4 verage | Number! 4 verage | Number! 4 verage | Number) 4 verage 
of fami- of fami- of fami- of fami- 
lies pro- yong lies pro- gwd ay lies pro- —_ lies pro- yo ta 
vided for Y |vided for Y |vided for Y |vided for) ™™™Y 
— mcm 
100,000 to 200,000... | 12,920] $4,578 | 2,747 | $3,513| 6,998| $3,270 | 22,665 | $4,045 
200,000 to §00,000__...........| 9, 138 4, 617 2, 664 3, 042 7, 828 2, 972 19, 630 3, 747 
Over 500,000__. - - - Dean oan. ae §, 221 8, 903 4, 445 69, 606 4,740 |} 99,771 4, 816 


























Total.__...............| 43,320| 4,902| 14,314| 4,005 | 84,432| 4,454 | 142, 066 4, 546 





In the 85 cities having a population of 100,000 or over dwelling 
places were provided for 142,066 families at an average cost per fam- 
ily of $4,546. One-family dwellings provided for 43,320 families at 
an average expenditure of $4,902 per family, while in apartment 
houses accommodations were provided for 84,432 families at a cost 
of $4,454 per family. The 14,314 family units provided in 2-family 
dwellings averaged $4,005 per family. 

In the 14 cities having a population of 500,000 and over 99,771 
families were provided for. df this number, 69,606, or 69.8 per cent; 
were provided for in apartment houses at a cost of $4,740 per family. 
One-family dwellings housed 21.3 per cent and 2-family dwellings 8.9 
per cent of the families provided for in this population group. 

In the 22 cities having a population of over 200,000 but less than 
500,000 the largest number of families provided for were housed in 
1-family dwellings—46.6 per cent of the total, as compared with 
13.6 per cent in 2-family dwellings and 39.9 per cent in apartment 
houses. 

In the 49 cities having a population of over 100,000 but under 
200,000, 1-family dwellings provided for 57.0 per cent, 2-family 
dwellings for 12.1 per cent, and apartment houses for 30.9 per cent 
of the total number of families provided for during the first half of 
1929. 

It is seen that in each class of dwelling the most expensive were 
erected in the 14 cities having a population of over 500,000, followed, 
except in the case of the 1-family dwellings, by the cities having 
a population of from 100,000 to 200,000. The average cost per 
family of each class of dwelling, except those for one family, in the 
22 cities having a population of from 200,000 to 500,000 was lower 
than in the group having a smaller population. 

In the 14 cities of the United States having a population of 500,000 
or over the average expenditure for -family wellings ranged from 


$3,958 in St. Louis to $126,667 in the Borough of Manhattan. 
While the average expenditure for 1-family dwellings was higher 
in the Boroughs of Manhattan and the Bronx, Washington showed a 
higher average expenditure than any other city considered as an 
entity. The average cost of the 863 single-family dwellings for which 
a ord ingued. 


in Washington during the first half of 1929 was 
; “in Chicago. the average cost of the single-family dwellings 
was $6,771, and in’ New York $6,141. , i 
76155° 292 [1049] 
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Table 2 shows the average cost of each kind of dwelling for each 
of the 14 cities having a population of 500,000 or over, the cities 
being arranged in ascending order of cost per dwelling. 

TABLE 2.—AVERAGE COST OF DWELLING ACCOMMODATIONS PER FAMILY IN C17) 


OF 500,000 POPULATION OR OVER, BY KIND OF DWELLING AND BY CITIES, Fis; 
HALF OF 1929 









































Num- Num- 
ber of | Aver- ber of | A ver. 
fami- age fami- age 
City lies cost || City lies cost 
pro- per pro- per 
vided | family | vided | family 
for for | ; 
One-family dwellings Multi-family dwellings * 
= Se ARETE BSS a Ta 3 I 1,933 | $2.14) 
Los Angeles... ........2:...: Sis. 2, 958 tC gn eG! PU” =e eee , 087 2, 298 
a Sie a 1, 655 Se 3S Re eee 1, 938 2, 839 
Philadelphia_-.............__.__. 2, 932 SR Ge eee eee eee 1, 320 > 905 
SEED TT Ee 742 4,817 || San Francisco. -.................- 1, 223 3, O71 
Borough of Richmond !__________- 476 4,928 || Borough of Queens !____.._._____- 7, 294 3, 631 
ESET, SE by ESE ae 168 Soe... area ae 485 3, 674 
RR ie Sate ine BR 3, 555 5, 264 || Borough of Richmond !__________- 81 3. 815 
Sa eS as Pee eee 554 i kU: | eye eee eee tee 10, 864 3, 904 
Borough of Queens !_____________- 2, 379 i RFE RE er Sa 1, 885 3, 973 
_ apd. Si SE FI 5,686 || Borough of the Bronx !__________- 11, 598 4, 238 
pO EE eee 6, 069 || Borough of Brooklyn 1__.._._____- 7, 339 4, 332 
Se eR Rehan. ie 572 5 8 ie Ral yea ee A aie 124 4, 435 
New York (all boroughs)________- | 3,991 eS SCTE S548 FP CN 4} 4508 
tia tet a ty aiith tnd nti 1, 592 6 Fehr, 8. dncuweadccescie 1, 396 4, 999 
Borough of Brooklyn !___._______- 779 eS A area 4 5, 280 
0 SEE 863 7, 489 ee ere SS ee ee 1, 090 5, 584 
Borough of the Bronx!.__________ 354 8,424 || New York (all boroughs) -_._____. 41, 551 5, 596 
Borough of Manhattan '__..______ 3 | 126,667 || Borough of Manhattan !________- -; 15, 239 8, 188 
Total (14 cities)._......____- 21, 262 5, 221 Total (14 cities)............. 69, 606 4, 740 
Two-family dwellings ? Ali classes of dwellings 
EE A ee ee ee 539 EE ee = oe 049 2, 738 
, RO ip aA Sc 8 2, 500 || Los Angeles... ..................- 9, 179 2, 965 
DS SPS oe 384 wR EOE A ae Peeee ee 921 3, 336 
Borough of Richmond !__________- 190 te No inaknnnconsanatunnms 2, 398 3, 751 
ES SERS OG Uae 2 3, 500 || San Francisco. --..............__- g, 3, 779 
EERE es Sei 1, 134 Se 85 US See eee 1, 781 4,179 
a So | are 1, 845 3, 646 || Borough of Queens !__._._______-- 10, 670 4, 205 
SESE EE Tt a ETRE Cae 524 ES ls pee eee ee 7, 338 4, 217 
ETT Se et RET i 106 TE nena 2, 661 4, 2Al 
te. se cdbul do. ksbieh- <u 487 © ee Sey ee ey ee 13, 215 4, 398 
OS SSE ORE AALS: 130 4,519 || Borough of the Bronx !_.___.____- 12, 342 4,414 
Borough of Queens !_____________-_ 997 4, 964 h of Richmond 1_._...._.-- 747 4, 442 
New York (all boroughs) ..______- 2, 609 5, 216 || P is is niintneiinas 4, 454 4, 558 
de ink. mining 250 5, 452 || Borough of Brooklyn !__........_- 9, 148 4, 677 
Borough of Brooklyn 1______..___- 1, 030 §; 460 © Fietepuren......................-- i 4, 992 
Borough of the Bronx !__________. 390 6,005 4 New York (all boroughs) -...-.-_- 48, 151 5, 620 
| ae a RSE ES BE 759 6,495 || Cleveland. .-....................-- 1, 318 5, 668 
oka os 5.5 ic secceee 126 8, 334 || Washington---_.................-- 1, 961 6, 410 
Borough of Manhattan !__________ 2 10,000 || Borough of Manhattan 1.......__- 8, 211 
Total (14 cities)__........___ 8, 903 4, 445 Total (14 cities)_............ 99, 771 4, 816 























; A borough of “‘Greater New York.” 
+ Includes inultifaanily dwellings with ores. 

Two-family dwellings ran in average cost from $2,294 per 
family in Buffalo to Seseatyr the Borough of Manhattan. Most 
cities built a relatively small proportion of this class of dwellings; 
exceptions were Buffalo, Los pate and Detroit, in which build- 
ings of this type provided a large percentage of the housing projected 
during the period covered. In Buffalo over 50 per cent of the new 
family dwelling units were in 2-family dwellings. 

Apartment house costs per family were lower in St. Louis than in 
any other city and higher in the Sawer 5 of Manhattan, the aver- 
ages in these two localities being $2,141 and $8,188, respectively. 
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In New York City (all boroughs) the average cost of this class of 
dwelling was $5,596 per family and in Washington, $5,584 per family. 

Considering all classes of housing in these 14 cities, St. Louis 
provided cheaper dwelling places than any other city, the average 
cost per dwelling of the 3,049 families provided for being $2,738. 
Except for the Borough of Manhattan, where the average cost per 
dwelling was $8,211, Washington erected the most expensive dwelling 


places. 
Capital was $6,410. 


The average cost of the 1,961 dwelling units in the Nation’s 


Table 3 shows the average cost of each kind of dwelling for each 
of the 22 cities having a population of over 200,000 but less than 


500,000. 


Tarte 3.x—-AVERAGE COST OF DWELLING ACCOMMODATIONS PER FAMILY IN 
CITIES HAVING A POPULATION BETWEEN 200,000 AND 500,000, BY KIND OF DWELL- 
ING AND BY CITIES, FIRST HALF OF 1929 






























































Num- Num- 
ber of | Aver- ber of | Aver- 
fami- age fami- age 
City lies cost City lies cost 
pro- per pro- | per 
vided | family vided | family 
for for 
One-family dwellings Multi-family dwellings? 
Nica hcciimcmgneaivsitings 306 | $2,633 |) Dallas....-....................-.- 250 | $1, 560 
ir viinicancceecetitnse 365 2,719 || New Orleans. .................... 106 1, 784 
Name CI oo ce cep dccconan 163 | 2,787 || Birmingham ----_....._........- 117 1, 897 
Ga Abbas hs 5.8. ns 849 | 2,905 || Atlanta_........-.......-..-2-.... 289} 2,156 
pe Sa * a  a 1, 019 EE SIOUEEDS oo oo ccccckbweweccccuses 311 2, 256 
Tinian ccusdhouncnes 551 yg ARERR Seca IEA 293 2, 322 
Kansas City, Mo_...............-. 464 4, 236 || Indianapolis___.................-- 241 2, 334 
eh PAS OES. Se ee ee 387 ULE pee Sen eee 488 | 2,397 
pS Ry EE 244 4, 549 || Kansas City, Mo_._......._._._.. 938 2, 423 
PERE EM, CREE Ee 466 | 6,066 |) Onkiond...........25050222222:.; 604 | 2,560 
PS GS Se 229 4,668 || San Antonio__.....-.............-. 140 |. 2,667 
Minneepoelis......- 2-22.22. 25.28: 433 4, 674 || Rochester ----...-.....-.......... 45 2, 756 
Indianapolig..................___- 637 OR ESE oe eae ae Oe eee 75 2, 933 
Rs ea 611 ts PE SEE cccnnncsnciiuianoddione 1, 105 3, 006 
—~<<“ie, t.) Re Corre 175 203 || Minneapolis.........._....___-.-- 455 | 3,358 
— Sy ier 2 eae 460 5,308 || Portland, Oreg.__....__._________ 296 3, 505 
pe elle Ra RE 5 Be ER RL 1, 045 3, 505 
CR 515 3 EL Se renee as aa 33 3, 600 
Seay Sine 259 EE th SRG. vinithinn ie catbininionsoo 298 3, 648 
eS) PRIS FES 758 TGA at DONE 6; Ln ncmddiuecudedabsndcce- 230 4, 509 
pO eae ae Pa 80 (Me Bos "ee a eee 332 5, 005 
Fee ee ee 182 8,316 || Providence.-....................-- 137 5, 380 
Total (22 cities)_......._.___| 9, 138 4,617 Total (22 cities)__........._. 7,828 | 2,972 
Two-family dwellings } All classes of dwellings 
Birmingham... .-............-. ye \..4k ~ 4 wecenmmeianuanpasena ~ > ~4 
Ce she madam a | Poon || Birmingham °°°22220202222000220 484 | 2516 
~~ i ees: 526 2 026 Ye ae eae as 1, 137 2, 870 
Fortiaamaee.................. 16| 2.259 || Kansas City, Mo.-.........-..... 1,429 | 3,038 
———— ee , fh Ee ree Peery 1, 230 3, 116 
RR naRNEMET el Pe ee 1,008 | 3,222 
Cincinnati 2227220777777 77TTTTT] 33a | St eaa || Louisville <2 2-2-0 To 50 | 3.276 
a { ( @ 7 NRT Sars 
San rereers les sataglmime a) Set fede... .... 914| 3,517 
Louw 02720 148 | 3,068 | Gentle. .........-.--...22........ 2,072 | 3,554 
TT * See eles 805) 6328 || Denver..-..-.................. "996 | 3,801 
inneapolis [eae ie ee ee 118 3, 438 Indianapolis Weepere ty yi) toy 1, 072 3, 887 
Dente 70 | 3,450 | Minneapolis.-----.-----.-----_-| 11008 | 3,984 
Kansas City, Mo_._............-- 27 | 3,833 || Portland, Oreg....-..-.....-.-_.. = 2 BD 
ab en Ab ERE 130 |< Gad fi aemmmstee a ~ ++ -------- cos | aes 
Columbus PS PSO Sateen weaspocese 67 4, 612 Columbus cece tT is ts. te a 880 4, 893 
ibd, ARR 135 | 4,860 || polumbus..-.-....----..---.---.. el: xan 
WU a. 2052 od ck boa 8 | 6,088 | syoCnester. - ---.------------------ 
Rochester one een EE ETS 407 | 5,429 
Newaetu i. ts pS pe CN iia 45 Sheds php cnnye 1,322} 5,965 
St, Pam} aa | 7 agg || Providence......-..-..--..-------| 454] 6,411 
TESA en) eases ---4-} 2,664 | 3,042 Total (22 cities)__.......... 19,630 | 3,747 
% 942i " . P 
: includes'1-family and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
Includes multi-family dwellings with stores. 
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Dallas erected the lowest cost 1-family dwellings in the popula. 
tion group 200,000 to 500,000, and Providence the highest. In the 
former city permits were issued during the first six months of 199 
for 306 single-family houses at the average cost of $2,633. In the 
latter city permits were issued for 182 single-family dwellings «nd 
their average cost was $8,316. There was a wide variance in the 
percentage of families provided for in 1-family houses in this growp., 
In Jersey City less than one-half of 1 per cent of the families provided 
for during the first half of 1929 were housed in single-family dwel- 
lings, while in Rochester over two-thirds of the new family dwelling 
units were in 1-family dwellings. 

The per family cost of 2-family dwellings in these 22 cities was 
lowest in Birmingham, $1,750, and highest in St. Paul, $7,383. The 
lowest cost per family unit in apartment houses was in Dallas and 
the highest in Providence. The latter city also had the highest 
average cost per family for all classes of dwellings. During the first 
half of 1929 the average cost of all family dwelling units was $6411 
in Providence and only $2,149 in New Orleans. 

To conserve space figures are not given in this article for each of 
the 49 cities having a population of from 100,000 to 200,000, but the 
basic material for the computations was given in the Labor Review 
for October (p. 121). 
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Results of Arbitration Cases Involving Wages and Hours, 1865 
to 1929 


ae is here presented a statement giving the results of all the 
labor arbitration cases in the United States, involving wages and 
hours of labor, of which the Bureau of Labor Statistics has record. 
The primary purpose is to show to what extent the arbitration results 
have been favorable or unfavorable to labor. This can be done only 
in a very general way, by showing whether the several awards granted 
increased or decreased wages, increased or decreased hours of labor, 
etc. An award resulting, for instance, in a wage increase, or a denial 
of a wage reduction asked for by the employer, is classed as favorable 
to the workers. This, of course, is only part of the story, as a wage 
increase may be less than was justified, or may be combined with 
other features that negative its ostensible value to the workers. Such 
a careful analysis is not attempted here, partly because of lack of time 
but largely because the records of most arbitration cases do not give 
sufficient information to permit of intimate analysis. 

The term arbitration properly includes only disputes submitted to 
an arbitrator or arbitrators with the agreement of both parties to 
abide by the result. This interpretation has here been used, with 
the exception that in the case of official arbitration boards, such as t!i¢ 
Railroad Labor Board, some decisions have been included where both 
parties did not agree to abide by the result. This has been done 
partly because the records do not always show whether the cas¢s 
passed upon were actual joint submissions or merely ex parte, and 
partly because in certain cases the decisions of such official bodies, !v 
virtue of their official sanction, usually have a compelling force. 

The cases here presented cover the period from:1865 to 1929;. For 
purposes of analysis, if the analysis is to mean anything, it is neces- 
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sary to treat the period of the war as entirely separate from preceding 
and sueceeding years, the war period being roughly described as 
extending from 1915 to 1920, inclusive. These were abnormal years 
in every respect; the cost of living was steadily and at times frantically 
rising, and the arbitrations of this period were almost entirely con- 
cerned not with the question of whether wages should be increased 
but with the question of the amount of increase. The resulting deci- 
sions were, therefore, not representative of the attitude of arbitration 
tribunals under normal conditions. 

The total number of arbitration cases included in this study is 423. 
This is exclusive of some 2,000 cases decided by various war-time 
boards. A large number of cases had to be omitted from the study 
because the available records, while giving the decision in detail, do 
not furnish the necessary information to determine what changes from 
previous conditions were made by the arbitrator. Decisions of 
various so-called adjustment boards, as in the clothing industry, have 
been omitted, as they deal primarily with the interpretation of existing 
awards and agreements and not with general changes in hours or 
wages. Decisions, mostly ex parte, under the investigation of dis- 
putes act of Colorado and decisions under the short-lived compulsory 
arbitration law of Kansas have also been omitted from the main 
tabulation, but are discussed in a separate section. 

A brief summary of the results of the total of 423 cases is given in 
Table 1, the interpretation of the phrases ‘‘in favor of the workers” 
and ‘‘in favor of the employers” being in accordance with the explana- 
tion above. The column headed “mixed decisions” refers to those 
cases where the decisions were partly in favor of one side and partly 
of the other, as where the contentions of both parties were rejected. 
For the postwar period the data are given separately for each year. 


TABLE 1.—DECISIONS IN LABOR ARBITRATION CASES IN THE UNITED STATES, 





























BY PERIODS 
In favor of | In favor of em- ‘ 
workers | ployers Mixed decisions Total 
Period and year : | 
Num-| Per | Num-| Per | Num-| Per | Num-| Per 
ber cent ber cent ber cent ber cent 

Pre-war period, 1865 to 1914__....._.- 43 79.6 y 16. 7 2 3.7 54 100 
War period, 1915 to 1920_.._........-- 92 93.9 6 Ye SRI. sar egeaiigs 98 100 

Postwar period: 
WR ee ot eee ty RE dd |} 
aS RE are eee oe aoe a peg a . S See. | | Rear 2 (ave yore Oh bc occccs 
a Sr turk oaks OY RAPE = aS ee OY SS 
) ES ere pepe: Gey  t, CE RPE 3 PRR | * ae 
Sa a a ae ees hE ae |. ey , = gees 5 TR 
ne capa i i Se Se Raa: REE skied! 9 SRR 
) Se Rar A ees 7. . ks2 < ee i as. _ SSN 
} Ee Ra ree ae |S Rares oe SPS | SEY: RAs 
SE eae ea eee Re: > RESO BB ORR ge ee 
YF Ee ee See Re 164 60. 5 95 35.1 12 4.4 271 100 
US sk a 299 70.7 110 26. 0 14 3.3 423 100 





























An examination of Table 1 shows that in the pre-war period, 79.6 
per cent of the decisions were in favor of the workers; in the war 
period; 93.9 per cent in favor of the workers; and in the postwar years, 
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60.5 per cent in favor of the workers. It is also of interest to note 
the differing results, by years, in the postwar period. Following {ie 
peak of the war “boom” in 1920, there was a serious business deprvs- 
sion and a sharp reduction in the cost of living. Thereupon employers 
demanded wage reductions and in a number of cases these were 
granted by arbitration awards. Thereafter, with improving business 
conditions and a cessation in the downward movement of cost. of 
living, there was a decreasing number of requests by employers for 
wage reductions. ' 

able 2 gives a more detailed analysis of the arbitration cases 
covered by this study, the results being classified according to whether 
they aealtall wage increases, reduction in hours, denial of employers’ 
request for wage decreases, etc. An examination of this table gives 
some interesting comparisons. 


TABLE 2.—DECISION IN LABOR ARBITRATION CASES IN THE UNITED STATES, By 
TYPE OF DECISION 






























































Pre-war . Postwar 
War period 
period | od All periods 
(1865-1914) | (1915-1920) | (1991-1999) 

“. ; ~~ 

Decision Per Per | Per | Per 

cent cent cent |,, | cent 

Ne et Pe et | ot | or 
grand grand grand | grand 
total total total | total 
In favor of workers: 
Wages increased (hours not involved) ______..__.. 33 | 6L.1 71 | 72.4 | 128 | 47.2{| 232 4.8 
Wage reduction denied (hours not involved) ---__|....__|------|--.---)------ ai | 7.7 21 5.0 
Wages increased, and hours reduced_.._.._..__.-- 7 | 13.0 13 | 13.3 7; 2.6 27 6.4 
Wages increased, but reduction in hours denied _- 2) 3.7 5} 56.1 4! 15 11 2.6 
* Wages increased, and increase in hours denied____;______|_.-.-- 3; 3.1 1 -4 4 4g 
Hours reduced (wages not involved) -.__........_|..-.--|------|--.--./------ 1 .4 1 a 
Increase in hours denied (wages not involved) -____|__..__|..----]_-._--]_-.--- 1 -4 1 a 
Hours reduced, but wage increase denied___._.__- 1 Of 3 CREE She ASE 1 .4 2 | 5 
TONG i i cht es ek Es 43 | 79.6 92 | 93.9 164 | 60.5 299 70.7 
In favor of employers: _— 
Wages reduced (hours not involved)_____.______- 8 Re Nain, Se 58 | 21.4 60 | 14.2 
Wage increase denied (Hours not involved)______- 3] 5.6 6| 61 29 | 10.7 38 9.0 
Wages reduced, but increase in hours denied -__-___|._...._|....--|}--.--.j..---- 2 Fy 2 5 
Wages reduced, but reduction in hours denied_-_-__|__.___j..--.-/_.--..j-.---- 1 .4 1 2 
Hours increased (wages not involved)__..________}-..-__}------|..----/}---..- 34522 3 oF 
Wage increase and reduction in hours, both denied bh Aw Pe, Reokatine 2 oe 6 1.4 
canta FSi De ep ee sight er eae Bap ane SS 9 | 16.7 6/| 6.1 95 | 35.1) 110] 26.0 
Mixed: Sear: BORA & Oe = 
Wages increased, but hours increased_...._______- G8? AP toes candle asa ae 1 .4 2 5 
Requests of both parties denied____.._.......___- ag, & he 1l| 41 12 2.8 
Ne a en ee eae ae are 2 Te ee alee 12); 44 14 3. 
eR 8) ore oe Ms 54 |100.0| 98 100.0 | 271 |100.0| 423 100. 0 
Review of Principal Arbitrations 


Pre-war Period (1865 to 1914). 


THE EARLIEST wage arbitration in the United States of which the 
bureau has record was that of the iron puddlers of Pittsburgh in 1865. 
This resulted in a fairly substantial increase in wage rates and paved 
the way for the peaceable settlement of later disputes. 

Including this case, the bureau’s records show that during the pre- 
war period (prior to 1915) there were 28 arbitrations affecting indus- 
trial concerns, 4 affecting street railways, and 22 affecting steam rail- 
roads. The steam railroad cases arose almost entirely under the 
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Erdman Aet of 1898 and the Newlands Act of 1913. These acts 
represented the first attempt of the Federal Government to provide 
machinery for the settlement of labor disputes. In every one of 
these pre-war railroad arbitrations the decision granted some increase 
in wages to part or all of the workers concerned. In some instances 
the increases were very slight; in others, as in the eastern engineers 
cases of 1912, some employees received increases as high as 52 per 
cent, although others received no advances at all. In only 4 of the 
railroad arbitrations was the subject of hours a serious point of con- 
troversy and in all of these some reduction in hours was granted. 
Of the pre-war industrial arbitrations the anthracite coal case of 
1903 was by far the most important. The board in this case was 
appointed by the President of the United States, after a long and 
bitter conflict. The decision of the board gave a substantial increase 
in wage rates, amounting to 10 per cent in the case of contract miners. 
Another interesting development of the early pre-war period was 
the establishment in Massachusetts in 1886 of a State board of 
conciliation and arbitration. This board had a very successful career 
both in conciliating disputes and in prevailing upon disputants 
voluntarily to submit to arbitration. Unfortunately the earl 
reports of the work of this board do not give sufficiently full details 
of results in individual cases to permit of inclusion in this study. 


War Period (1915 to 1920) 


During the war there was a tremendous growth in the use of arbi- 

tration in labor disputes. This represented in part a development of 

a movement which was already under way before the war. The war 

itself, however, naturally accelerated this movement. It » was 

everywhere recognized not only that there should be no. strikes or 

lockouts to interrupt war-time production, but also that with the 

great increase in cost of living, considerable wage increases were 

essential. Arbitration was the logical way out of the difficulty, 

especially as the point at issue was almost invariably not whether 

there should be a wage increase but simply the amount of the increase. 
During the war years proper (1917 and 1918) the major industries 

were necessarily subjected to a considerable measure of Government 

control, and as a result the wage adjustments were largely under the 

auspices of various Federal wage adjustment agencies, such as the 

National War Labor Board and the ne Labor Adjustment 

Board. The following is « list of the Federal war agencies which 

rendered decisions in labor matters: 

Cantonment Adjustment Commission. 

Shipbuilding Labor Adjustment Board. 

Industrial Relations Division—Emergency Fleet Corporation. 

Marine and Dock Industrial Relations Division. 

National Adjustment Commission (longshoremen). 

New York Harbor Wage Adjustment Board. 

President’s Mediation Commission. 

Administrator of Labor Standards in Army Clothing. 

National Harness and Saddlery Adjustment Commission. 

Industrial Service Sections of Ordnance, Quartermaster, and Aircraft. 

i Administration Board of Railroad Wages and Working Conditions. 
Fuel Administration. 

Food Administration. 

“National War Labor Board. 

\. War Labor Policies Board. 
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These boards rendered some 2,000 decisions of varying importan:e. 
Most of these decisions were not true arbitration awards, but sore 
were in the class of arbitration awards proper—as for instance, {|e 
cases decided by the National War Labor Board, in which that board 
had been agreed upon by both parties as final arbitrator. 

The awards and decisions of these boards, as already noted, do 
not have much significance as indicating the normal attitude of 
arbitrators toward the subject of wages. Practically all decisions 
granted wage increases, as there was a tacit understanding that 
wages would be increased at least as much as the increase in cost of 
living and there was a general increase in cost of living from 1917 to 
1920, inclusive. 

As regards hours, the decisions and awards of these war-time 
boards were much more significant, the principle being early accepted 
by practically all the boards that the basic 8-hour day should |e 
generally granted, but that otherwise, existing conditions should he 
maintained. As aresult, the 8-hour'day in both principle and practice 
made very great strides. 

With the close of the war in November, 1918, the Federal agencies 
gradually withdrew their control over private industry, but the war 
conditions of high industrial activity, mounting living costs, etc. 
continued until the beginning of 1921. There resulted a series of 
labor disputes and labor arbitrations, most of the principal ones 
culminating in 1920. In that year there were three arbitration cases 
of outstanding importance—the bituminous coal case, the anthracite 
coal ee and Decision No. 2 of the United States Railroad Labor 
Board. 

The award in the bituminous coal case granted substantial increases 
in wages, amounting to 24 cents a ton for tonnage workers, $1 a day 
for certain other classes of labor, and 20 per cent for still other classes. 

The anthracite case also resulted in wage increases but apparently 
much less substantial ones than in the bituminous case and much 
less satisfactory te the miners concerned. 

Decision No. 2 of the Railroad Labor Board, rendered in 1920, 
represented the first major activity of that board. The case affected 
almost all classes of steam railroad employees and the award of the 
board granted increases, roughly, of from 5 to 18 cents per hour. 


Postwar Period (1921 to 1929) 


With the general collapse in business in 1921, prices and the cost 
of living also slumped heavily, and labor disputes assumed an entirely 
different aspect. Previously, disputes had risen largely on the part 
of the employees, who desired better wages or oarcaand hours. 
Now the demand came from the employers for reduced wages ani, 
to some extent, for increased hours. The employees were, for tlic 
most part, on the defensive and the arbitration cases arising at this 
time were chiefly concerned with the questions of reducing wages an‘ 
lengthening hours. 

Of the 64 arbitration cases of which the bureau has record for 192! , 
42 were decided in favor of the employers, and in 1922, 21 out of 4! 
were in favor of the employers. Thereafter the dulum swung 
the other way, and the great majority of the decisions were in favor «! 
the workers. 
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Outstanding cases of wage decreases following the war were various 
decisions of the Railroad Labor Board, rendered in 1921 and 1922, 
which took away a considerable part of the wage increases granted 
in the general wage decision of 1920. 

Street-railway cases have been very frequent in the postwar years, 
most of the union agreements providing for arbitration as a last resort. 
Arbitrations have also been very frequent in the printing trades, in the 
electrical trades, and in the men’s garment industry, the unions and 
employees concerned having adopted the principle of arbitration on 
a fairly general scale. 

The most significant development of the postwar period, in the 
field of labor arbitration, was probably the passage of the railroad 
labor act of 1926. This act abolished the old Railroad Labor Board 
and created a new machinery of mediation and arbitration. Under 
this act there have been 41 arbitrations involving wages and hours. 
In addition, three cases involving wages and hours have been referred 
by the President of the United States to special boards set up by him 
for the purpose, as provided in the act of 1926. In one of the three 
cases referred to presidential boards the employees were given a wage 
increase, while in another a wage increase, higher than that previously 
offered by the railroad, was denied: The decisions of these presiden- 
tial boards are theoretically not binding, but the sanction back of 
them is so great that they are not likely to be disregarded. In addi- 
tion, as the act of 1926 was agreed upon in advance by all the unions 
as well as the railroads, a certain moral obligation rests upon all 
disputants to accept the decisions arrived at through the machinery 
of the act. 


Decisions Under the Industrial Disputes Act of Colorado, 1915 


UnpeEr a law enacted in 1915, known as the Colorado industrial 
commission act, ‘‘employers and employees shall give to the indus- 
trial commission and the one to the other at least 30 days’ prior 
written notice of an intended change affecting conditions of employ- 
ment or with respect to wages or hours,” and it is unlawful for an 
employer to declare a lockout or for employees to go on strike before 
the commission terminates jurisdiction, even if the commission fails 
to file an opinion within the 30-day period. 3 

The industrial commission has no compulsory powers and its deci- 
sion is not binding unless both parties to the dispute have previously 
selected the commission as arbitrator. 

The available reports of the commission are not sufficiently detailed 
to permit of a tabulation of the results of all its awards and decisions. 
An analysis of the awards and decisions up to December 1, 1924, 
however, was made by two students of the subject and published in 
the Journal of Political Economy for October, 1927. The following 
statement shows the disposition of 1,042 cases handled by the com- 
mission, as reported in the article mentioned. 


Cases 

Award or settlement in favor of workers----_-_-_-___-.------- 221 
Award or settlement in favor of employers- ---------------- 190 
Mutual ment (including cases arbitrated) -_-_----.------ 334 
EE MUNIN io ok on oi one on ben os de aaeeene- one 297 
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Kansas Court of Industrial Relations, 1920 to 1925 


Tue Kansas Court of Industrial Relations was created in the spec ia] 
session of the Kansas Legislature for 1920. This law required t)at 
all disputes in industries affected by a public interest be referred {o 
the industrial court for arbitration and absolutely prohibited strikes 
and lockouts in such industries. On April 13, 1925, the Supreme 
Court of the United States delivered an opinion declaring unconsti- 
tutional the “compulsory arbitration”’ features of the law. 

The reports of the Kansas Court of Industrial Relations show that 
55 cases had been formally considered by the court to January |, 
1924. Twenty-seven of these cases involved wages and hours. I[n 
5 of these cases an agreement was reached out of court. The remain- 
ing 22 cases were disposed of as follows: 


Case 
Ss A. Ss PL, 6 «nnonnnactnithphiniannen an ike ade = 14 
SO Oe Wer PEED. 2d at orc neon caret ceteonboused- 2 
predrente Gf was qrameea. o's oc. oo Se Sai EU Se ks 3 
MOTE GORING 0 65 Gil do 6nnds boil sus haghtvemd <aipetsncx 3 
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Reduction of Labor Cost in the Manufacture of Artificial 
Cooling Systems 


HE porelopenent of the apparatus used for cooling theaters and 

other public buildings is an illustration of the manner in 
which labor saving and labor time cost reduction is progressing in 
this country. 

As formerly made, the cooling machine or apparatus consisted of 
28 separate parts in the fitting of which 44 machine operations were 
necessary. he new design permits the molding to be done in two 
casts instead of 28 and the machining of the two halves in one set-up, 
thus combining the 44 machine operations into one. 

The new design also reduces the number of parts in the labyrinth 
from 216 to 22, according to an article in the October 3, 1929, issue 
of Iron Age. The time for machining and assembling the parts has 
been reduced from three or four weeks to three 8-hour days. 

This tendency to combine what were formerly separate parts into 
one casting is but one of the many methods by which production time 
and costs are being lowered in almost every branch of industry. To 
say that the new industries are absorbing the labor displaced by 
changes in the older industries is therefore rather risky, in view of 
the fact that it is these very new industries themselves that are 
making the greatest strides in time and labor saving methods. 


i. 
— 





The Coming Census of Manufactures 
Aeon issued by the Department of Commerce relative 


to the census of manufactures, which will be made early in 
1930, presents several items of interest. 

For the first time inquiry will be made as to the number of days 
that constitute the normal working week of the plant. This will 
show the number of employees on a 6-day basis, a 5%-day basis, a 
5-day basis, etc. This, at the present time, is a matter on which 
full information is desired. Inquiry will be made as to the number 
of shifts per day, the total hours per week, and the number of wage 
earners and of salary workers. The figures as to the number of 
persons employed each month will show the seasonal variation. 

Also, for the first time an inquiry will be made as to the migration 
of industry. The moving of a plant means a change in the demand 
for labor and has its effect on other industries. The coming census 
will furnish definite information on this subject. 

The number of women employed in the manufacturing industries 
will be determined. In 1909, 20.6 per cent of the wage earners in 
factories were women; and in 1919, women constituted 20.1 per cent 
of the wage earners in factories. Figures are not available for later 
years. The new census will disclose the facts on this subject. 

The growing use of power will also be brought out. 
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Age Distribution of Workers in a Small Group of Establish. 
ments 


NTEREST in the older worker in industry led to an effort to 
bring together such statistics as are available showing the (is. 
tribution of workers according to age in a group of industrial est,)- 
lishments. The sample presented is small, but 1t comprises a record 
for workers in widely different types of work, such as automobile, 
cotton and silk goods manufacture, and sugar Tefining. 

In analyzing the statistics presented it must be kept in mind that 
the figures are of different dates. The exact date of the Ford com- 
putation is not given, but it is said to be ‘“‘recent”’; that of Cheney 
Bros. was made public in 1926;* the figures for the Californi. & 
Hawaiian Sugar Refining Corporation are as of October 1, 1927: 
while the data for 2,349 woman cotton-mill workers employed in 
nine mills of the North and South (constituting 41.2 per cent of the 
labor force) were collected by personal interviews in 1922. More- 
over, some totals include the entire force, others factory workers 
only. Other limiting factors are the relative length of time the 
establishments have been in operation and the nature of the work 
performed in each as it affects employment of men and women of 
various ages. 

On the basis of the total number of employees classified by age by 
10-year spans, the percentages of total workers in each class were 
rem mn These percentages and a similar distribution for the 
total population of the United States over 15 years” old in 1°20 
form the basis of the following summary table. 


TABLE 1.—AGE DISTRIBUTION OF EMPLOYEES OF SPECIFIED ESTABLISHMENTS 
AND OF TOTAL POPULATION OVER 15 YEARS OF AGE 








Per cent each age group forms of total 












































| Women in cotton c ali fornia 

Popula- mills ? Ford & 
Age group tion Motor Chen Haw aiian 

aged Co. ate Sugar 
15 and (Detroit ; Refining 
over ! North South area)? Corpora- 
tion 5 
Under 30 years of age___............------- 38. 7 60. 5 64.1 32. 1 40.0 10. 6 
30 and under 40 years __-__-.......--------.- 22. 0 17.7 19. 5 37.8 28. 0 35. 2 
40 and under 50 years_---.-.-....--------- 16. 8 14.1 12.5 22.8 17.0 16. 5 
50 and under 60 years_____......._..-.--.-- 11.5 5.8 2.8 6.5 10.0 5.2 
60 and under 70 years__.............------ 7.0 1.9 1.1 .8 4.0 2.5 
Be PEN. dns ckaccctiensabeesees CD fi Ritg ce ae Jnneeon---- (8) (7) |----- 
Riedel _ 
Cumulative percentages 

yb a eee eee ae eee 61.3 39. 5 35. 9 67.9 59. 0 59.4 
PE eniinnpeaeeeacninerech 39. 3 21.8 16.4 30. 1 31.0 24.2 
CP FUG CF i ore note wn coccce gece ce ecoe 22. 5 7.7 3.9 7.3 14.0 7.7 
CP ae OE OE, bi eo. ks Sie 11.0 1.9 11 .8 4.0 2.5 

yp RRR RRS Pan er REY, aap Sete (6)  - = 
1 Census of 1920, Vol. II, a Pp. iit, 154, 155. Distribution based on total above 15 pees of age. 
Occupation census could not tne Bon ace morer have too wide a range; however, for those identical .x¢ 


grou that are shown, the relationshi 
nited States Women's Bureau Bul “No 8: 52, p. 26, covering 9 mills in North and 9 in South. 
sLabor Review, A me ee 
‘National Ind nference Board. Industrial Relations Activities at gg Ul Bros., pA . je 
Spek Garentis. ‘The California & Hawaiian Sugar Refining Corporation, by Boris Emmet, p. *’. 
6 Less than one-tenth of 1 cent. 
a Ee ae Sere other ages’’ may include some employees over 70 as well as some under |6, 
allocation is not shown separatel 


y. 
* See Labor Review, March, 25. eg 
cea, 18 a8 clove an appecximatfon aa is available in the census figures of the beginners’ age in ©™- 
ymen 
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Examination of the figures shows a distinct tendency on the part 
_of the cotton-mill emg of both North and South to employ a 
large proportion of young workers. In the northern mills, 60.5 per 
cent of the workers interviewed were under 30 years of age and in 
those of the South 64.1 per cent, as compared with 38.7 per cent of 
the total population 15 years old and over. These figures for the 
cotton industry are in sharp contrast with those for the Cheney 
plant (40 per cent) and the California & Hawaiian Sugar Refining 
Corporation (40.6 per cent), which approximate the population 
figure, and especially with that of the man-employing automobile 
industry, as represented by the Ford Motor Co. (32.1 per cent). 

It is seen that the largest group (37.8 per cent) of the Ford workers 
falls between the ages of 30 and 40 years, while the sugar company 
has 35.2 per cent in this group and the Cheney silk mills 28 per cent. 
Less than 20 per cent of the cotton-mill workers were in this group, 
and only 22 per cent of the population. 

Passing to the next classification, that of workers between 40 and 
50 years, the Ford company still leads, while the distribution of the 
employees of Cheney Bros. and the sugar company closely approaches 
that of the general population. The cotton industry again falls behind. 

In the age group 50 and under 60 years, only the silk mill approaches 
the population figure, while the others lag noticeably behind. In 
the next higher group this same establishment again leads, although 
falling below the general population, while the per cent of workers 
in the Ford plant who are in the age group 60 and under 70 years, is 
lower than that of the cotton mills. 

The disadvantageous position of the older workers in these partic- 
ular establishments is strikingly brought out in the cumulative 
section of the above table. Even Cheney Bros. with the best showing 
of older workers had only 14.0 per cent of its workers in the age 
group 50 years old and over, as compared with 22.5 per cent of the 
population under review. 

What share of the general lag in the figures for individual estab- 
lishments is due to the lack of comparability between the census 
figures of population and for actual statistics of occupied persons is 
indeterminate. 

Some light is thrown on the figures by comparing the percentage 
of total population and of occupied persons aged 65 years and over 
as reported in the census figures. These data are shown in Table 2. 


TABLE 2,—PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL POPULATION OVER 15 YEARS OLD AND OF 
OCCUPIED PERSONS ACCORDING TO AGE 























United States popula- Occu 
pied persons, 1920, 
— =? 15 years old | “15 years old and over 
Workers aged— 
Number _ val ¥ Number ——- 1 
15 00 GU i, os ethers el Jus. cu ck baa 18, 707, 577 26. 0 10, 314, 519 25.2 
25 0b Gd ae ee oc daas 31, 278, 522 43. 4 18, 996, 959 46.5 
TTS ET aR AR IPE 17, 080, 165 23.7 9, 904, 654 24.2 
OO Ne me 4, 933, 215 |. 6.9 1, 689, 73 41 
| ES ce eee eee 71, 949, 479 100. 0 40, 905, 869 100.0 
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This table shows that 4.1 per cent of the total occupied persons {5 
years old and over fall in the class 65 years old and over as compared 
with 6.9 per cent of the United States population 15 years old and 
over. Thus 4.1 per cent of the total occupied persons in the country 
are 65 years old and over as compared with 4.0 per cent of the total (0 
— old and over in the Cheney silk mills (the concern with the 

ighest percentage of older employees) and 0.8 per cent in the Ford 
Motor Co. (the firm with the lowest percentage of aged workers). 

Of the three establishments under consideration, for which separate 
data are available, the Ford Motor Co. and the California & Hawaiian 
Sugar Corporation came into being comparatively recently, the former 
in 1908 and the latter in 1906. In contrast with these establishments 
the Cheney silk mills began operations in 1843. Thus Cheney Bros. 
have operated their mills for a long enough period to have built up a 
force of long-service older employees. 

It is also important to note that the Cheney figures, unlike those 
for the California & Hawaiian Sugar Refining Corporation, “include the 
entire force and that the inclusion of office and managerial workers may 
augment the number of persons in the higher age groups materially. 

he following table shows the original material upon which this 
comparison is based: 


TABLE 3.—AGE DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS, BY ESTABLISHMENTS 








Workers | Workers 





Nam- Industry and age group Num- Per 


cent of 
ber ber total 


Industry and age group 





Cotton mills (9), North: ! Ford Motor Co., Detroit area: 
Under 16 years... ............- Under 20 years 
16 and under 20 years__-_____- 20 and under 30 years 
20 and under 25 years 30 and under 40 years 
25 and under 30 years 40 and under 50 years 
30-and under 40 years 50 and under 60 years 
40 and under 50 years 60 and under 70 years 
50 and under 60 years 70 years and over 
60 years and over 


Sl) roe ne SReo 


ClO OKC *1 








_ 





Cotton mills (9), South: ; California & Hawaiian Sugar 


Under 16 years 
16 and under 20 years —— yearn (refinery 


20 and under 25 years. 
25 and under 30 years 
30 and under 40 years 
40 and under 50 years 
50 and under 60 years 
60 years and over 





8) -pRSeeem 
Oo! wae mw Ono 





eae 
— [a me 
S| eee eer Sa eBiw, 


ol wwo 


ae 





ce ee ES) 


_ 
— 


S$] -eSaRR! 
clioocoococo 





61 to 70 years 
All other ages --_......-...-.- 





@® 


1 United States Women’s Bureau. Bulletin No. 52: Lost time and labor turnover in cotton mills, p. 2. 
2 National Industrial Conference Board. Industrial Relations Activities at Cheney Bros., p. 4. 
, , 1929, p. 64. 


1 per cent. ‘ 
6 > erage University, Calif. California & Hawaiian Sugar Refining Corporation, by Boris,Emmei, 
p. 87. 


eIt can not be determined from the Ford material whether the figures include office workers. 
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Labor Conditions of Painters in Europe 


N THE Bulletin of the International Secretariat of National Unions 
of Journeymen Painters and Allied Trades No. 3 for 1929, 
issued from Hamburg, Germany, is given the annual report of the 
secretary for 1928, dated July, 1929. From this report the following 
statements relative to painters in the various countries affiliated with 
the international union are taken. 
Membership of the affiliated unions in the various countries at the 
end of the years 1913, 1925, and 1928 was as follows: 


MEMBERSHIP, BY COUNTRIES, 1913, 1925, AND 1928 








Membership at end of 
year— 


Membership at end of 
year— 






Country 








1925 





Czechoslovakia. ...- ---- a ates ” 201 
Conshasieverniiy Prague |_...._-. 843 
































Collective agreements are stated to be in use in 12 countries 
affiliated with the union. National or provincial collective agree- 
ments exist in Denmark, England, Germany, Holland, and Scotland; 
national and district agreements, in Germany; and local agreements, 
in the United States,. England, Hungary, Austria (6), Czechoslo- 
vakia (4), Finland (2),'Germany (31), Novway (11), Sweden (90), 
and Switzerland (13). In Germany, there were 48 additional indus- 
trial agreements. About 67,100 organized and 27,160 unorganized 
painters work under national agreements. Commenting upon these 
figures, the secretary says: 

The number of places for which there is no collective agreement at all is very 
small and without any importance. If there is for the moment no agreement 
in this or that locality, by far the majority of the journey.men painters there 
work under conditions agreed upon before; and sometimes the sphere of appli- 
eation.of the larger agreements is so vague and the demarcation lines so uncertain 
that it is difficult to obtain exact figures. The farther the economic districts 
surrounding individual towns extend into the contiguous rural districts, the less 
definite are the actual lines of demarcation. 

The working hours provided for in these agreements are as follows: 
United States, 40 to 44 hours per week; England and Scotland, 44 to 
46% hours; Finland, 46% hours; Austria, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, 
Germany, Holland, Norway, and Sweden, 48 hours; Hungary, 50 
hours; Switzerland, 48 to 50 hours. In the United States, the 5-day 
week prevails in many towns. In Austria, England, Germany, 
Holland, and Sweden, the 8-hour day prevails in some places with 
a free Saturday afternoon. In Switzerland, a 9-hour day is found in 
some places with a free Saturday afternoon. 

The wages per hour are given as follows: United States, $1.25; 
Austria,t.70 schilli (24 cents); Czechoslovakia, 6 to 6.20 crowns 
(18 cents); Denmark, 1.26 kroner (34 cents); England, 1s., 7d. 
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(40 cents) ; Finland, 13 marks (33 cents); Germany, 1.20 to 1.43 mark, 
(29 to 34 cents); Holland, 0.75 guilder (30 cents); Norway, | 48 
kroner (40 cents); Sweden, 1.60 to 1.70 kroner (43 to 46 cenis): 
Switzerland, 1.80 francs (35 cents). Continuing, the secretary sid: 
“Comparing present wages with those in 1914 it may be said that 
there has been a rise from 80 to much more than 100 per cent.”’ 

No piecework is done in Austria, England, or Switzerland, and 
little in Finland, Germany, Holland, and Hungary; but there is a good 
deal in Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Norway, and Sweden. 

Holidays are compulsory in Austria and Czechoslovakia. They 
are provided for in collective agreements in the United States, Fin- 
land, Germany, Norway, Sweden, and Prague. In Germany, three 
days’ vacation is granted after one year of service. In the United 
States vacations are often 6 or 8 days in length; and in Finland, 4 to 7. 

Conditions of apprentices are regulated in. Austria, England, 
Finland, Germany, Scotland, and Sweden. The period of apprentice- 
ship varies considerably in different countries. In the United States, 
Hungary, and Switzerland, it is 3 years; im Czechoslovakia, 3 to 31 
years; in Sweden, 4 years; in Finland, Germany, and Holland, 3 to 4 
years; in Denmark and Norway, 4 to 5 years; in England, 5 years; 
and in Scotland, 6 years. 

Ninety-six labor disputes and 219 wage movements which occurred 
in 1928 were distributed as follows: 


LABOR DISPUTES AND WAGE MOVEMENTS IN 1928, BY COUNTRY 








Strikes and lockouts _ Wage movements 

















Country Union Union 

Number | members | Number | members 

involved | involved 
ntti Bitd- odaebdect dena depen <tasytcas et ee> Seber dewe ph donee ; $j 2, 570 
i ERE pl aM ah le biel ing ks ea wp. " 1 180 4 1, 000 
) EGE et SFR Ts SER RT RS ee Sey Pacer el se RRM NEN SUES My Cowes 1 | 100 
I ieee Sa ed bhe eee eeceioass oe 3 (Oe ok os 
Fe focsilasen able ek tabaci cena i 2 1, 022 5 400 
ERR aR ga apes a PPE Se Sg 58 4, 082 163 4, 954 
ich Mi io ods shia cad tscewcubb bec. Clee .cel 16 216 2 204 
iat i es a cc gen a tlek eh abide duke + dun 4 86 19 162 
ee ed neni ekiatl 5 538 3 37 
EB a a RR age Oy LS RSs ey a me LE ET 6 650 16 500 
Cae as ooh ei Sa Se a ss. abe Ses 1 40 1 120 











In the annual reports from the unions in the various countries are 
many items of general interest. In the report from the Austrian 
unions is the following statement: 


According to our computation, the average days of employment for mem) crs 
of the trade, whether masters, journeymen, or apprentices, was only 136 days in 
the year. One hundred and forty days must be worked to make an unemployed 
person eligible for unemployment benefit, so that it will be plain that many of 
our colleagues could not obtain unemployment benefit. There have also been 
more cases in which employers suspended their businesses or closed them down 
entirely. To remedy this evil, a committee has been formed of all the eleme its 
interested in the trade, which is known as the ‘‘national office for the preservativn 
of property.”” The committee was very active in the past year, conducting 4 
large-scale propaganda by means of posters on the railways, and in the trams and 
omnibuses throughout the whole of Austria, and putting articles into all sorts of 
papers urging the advisability of painting and decorating.. This work isto be 
continued. Various authorities have also promised to distribute their-work more 
evenly over the whole year. : 
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The worker can now claim one week’s holiday after a year’s uninterrupted serv- 
ice, ad two weeks after five years. Workers who have not worked a consecutive 
year in one workshop will, when they have worked with one firm for six weeks, have 
one hour’s wage per week set aside for them, which amount they will receive on 
dismissal. If they leave of their own free will, they obtain, when they have 
worked for 16 weeks in the same workshop, one hour’s wages for each week of 
employment. 


In Czechoslovakia the union reports the possession of an unem- 
ployment fund of 140,000 crowns ($4,200) which is under the super- 
vision of the Ministry for Social Welfare. 

In Denmark the report states that the public grants for unemploy- 
ment are proportionate to the paid contributions of members. Due toa 
reduction in the grants by the Government during the year, the union 
was obliged to reduce its period of benefit from 100 to 70 days, paying a 
daily benefit of 3 kroner (80 cents) to 3,607 members for a total of 
196,668 days; 1,846 received the benefit for the maximum of 70 days. 

In England, the union spent £3,999 ($19,425) for strikes and 
victimization cases, £214,023 ($1,042,292) for unemployment bene- 
fits, and £2,021 ($9,842) for propaganda. 

In The Hague, Amsterdam, and Rotterdam, piecework rates have 
been fixed for work on new buildings, reckoned per square meter. 

In Sweden, the union paid out 201,696 kroner ($54,055) in unem- 
ployment benefits; 58,919 kroner ($15,790) in strike benefits; and 
12,550 kroner ($3,363) in death benefits. 


—- 





Revival and Development of Handicrafts in Estonia 


) pee the purpose of developing and organizing handicrafts as a 
means to combat unemployment, especially among skilled woman 
workers, the Estonian Government and municipal authorities together 
with private associations have formed a partnership business organi- 
zation called ‘‘Home-handicraft,” which functions under a charter 
eranted by the Government. The shareholders of this semipublic 
business concern are the Government, municipalities, and private 
firms and persons who are interested in and desirous of promoting 
the handicrafts.! 

The partnership began its activities on a business basis in 1927 
with an initial capital of 1,365,000 marks ($3,658). At the end 
of the year the capital increased to 3,000,000 marks ($8,040). It 
has a trained and skilled directing staff. The central organization 
a 170 workers. Besides these the local member organizations, 
such as women’s clubs, have their own working staffs. During the 
first eight months sales of goods of their own production amounted to 
6,500,000 marks ($17,420). About one-half of the goods were sold 
in other countries, including America. 

A similar organization named “Our home,”’ established earlier for 
the same purpose, has now merged with the ‘Home-handicraft.” 
The Ministry of Education and Social Welfare has provided trained 
instructors, including artists as designers. The combination of the 
ornament of modern styles with the ancient folk ornament gives the 
best results in both home and foreign markets. There have been 
two independent exhibitions of goods, one at Tallinn and the second 


1 Data are from Postimees, July 7 and Sept. 5, 1929, p. 4. 
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at Stockholm. Besides, certain goods have been exhibited at ay 
expositions in Paris and New York, and at furniture and building 
expositions abroad. Also, certain sporting goods have been exhil ite] 
in show windows in England and the Netherlands. 

These exhibitions and advertisement campai have had a satis. 
factory result. For instance, the exhibition in Paris has resulted in , 
substantial standing order by a large Paris firm dealing in handicraf 
art goods. 

During the present year the ‘‘ Handicraft” hopes to sell goods 
abroad in value of 10,000,000 marks ($26,800). It is planned t 
give special attention to those branches which are already on a paying 
basis, such as rugs, sofa pillows and covers, tablecloths, leather goods, 
etc., and knitted goods, such as gloves and mittens, caps, sweaters, 
and the like. Next in order come lace and embroidery goods, which 
are already nearing the paying level. 

Although the workers employed in the “Handicraft” are skilled, 
some highly skilled, yet a certain number of unskilled worker, 
especially young girls, are also employed as apprentices. 

os 


Wages and Labor Conditions in Syria 


ie Syria, as in other parts of the world, there has been a general 
trend of population away from the land toward the cities in recent 
years, according to a report dated July 25, 1929, from American Consul 
J. H. Keeley, jr., at Beirut. Labor for the farms, therefore, is more 
difficult to obtain than for the small industries and trades. The supply 
of agricultural labor has been further depleted because of bad crops, 
which have driven many of the peasants to seek other kinds of work. 

Labor for the trades, which in Syria consist principally of small 
shops for carpentry, shoemaking, and tailoring, and small weaving 
establishments, had been reduced by the war but was considerably 
increased when the French authorities permitted large numbers of 
Armenian refugees to enter the country. These refugees are said to 
be “‘willing to accept wages just above the starvation level,” and 
consequently they outbid the natives. It is reported that there 
has been considerable prejudice and antagonism against them on the 
part of the Syrians, especially in the interior of the country, where 
the report states they have outbid the natives in almost all branches 
of industry. The Armenians apparently do not care for agricultural 
work, “‘preferring to remain congested in colonies on the outskirts of 
the principal cities.” 

The report contains the following data on wages: 

Wages remain about normal. In Beirut, the price of unskilled labor remains 
at about 65 Syrian piasters (50 cents) per day, this being the rate set by the 
municipality for its unskilled employees for an 8 to 10 hour day. The day wage 
in Damascus is slightly less, being about 1 medjidie or 40 cents. Farm labor 1 
the Aleppo district commands about the same price. 

In the trades, the average day’s wage is from 40 to 60 cents, and for skilled 
workmen such as masons, carpenters, blacksmiths, etc., wages range from 75 
cents to $1.15 for 8 to 10 hours, depending upon the season. In the Damascus 
tanneries, employees earn from 50 cents to $2 and in the textile factories from 
50 cents to $2.50 per day, depending upon the amount of skill required. 

Prices of domestic r have risen slightly, due, no doubt, to the growing 
scarcity of good servants. Female cooks of moderate ability demand 3 to ! 


gold pounds ($13.20 to $17.60) per month and maids from 2 to 2% gold pounds 
($8.80 to $11). Male cooks demand from $20 to $40 per month. 
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Wage-Fixing Legislation in the United States 


i ae of the States and Congress have attempted to influence 
vda the amount of wages paid to employees by providing for the fixing 
ery of @ minimum amount. The legislation may be divided into two 
Lich Me general classifications: (1) That affecting operons of contractors 

engaged on public works of the State. (2) That affecting wages in 


private industrial enterprises. 


Public Works 


THE LEGISLATION of the several States which have attempted to 
fix a minimum wage of employees of contractors engaged upon public 
works of the State may in turn be divided into two classifications: 
(1) Those having a provision to the effect that not less than the 
current rate of per diem wages in the locality where the work is 
performed shall be paid to workmen; and (2) those which fix a stated 
minimum wage. 

States having “‘current-rate’’ provisions are: 

Arizona: Revised Statutes, 1913, section 3103. 
Delaware: Revised Code, 1915, section 2161 (limited to Wilmington). 
Idaho: Compiled Statutes, 1919, section 2324, amended by Laws of 1923, 

chapter 93. 

Kansas: spperel Statutes, 1915, section 5870, as amended by Laws of 1923, 

chapter 157. 

Maryland: Public Local Laws, Code 1888, article 4, section 31a, as amended by 

Laws of 1910, chapter 94, page 642 (Baltimore only). 

Massachusetts: General Laws, 1921, chapter 149, sections 26, 27. 
Oklahoma: Compiled Statutes, 1921, section 7255. 
New York: Acts of 1921, chapter 50, section 220, as amended by Laws of 1921, 

chapter 642, as amended by Laws of 1927, chapter 563. 


States having fixed minimum amounts in their laws are: 


ap os 1906, General Law No. 2894, as amended by Laws of 1915, 

cha r ° 

Rawal Revised Laws. 1925, section 178, as amended by Acts of 1925, No. 165. 

Maryland: Public Local Laws, article 4, section 31a, as amended by Acts of 1910, 
page 642 (limited to Baltimore). 

Porto Rico: Acts of 1923, No. 11. 

Several interesting cases involving the “current-rate” provisions 
have come before the courts, two of which went to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. The commissioner of labor in Oklahoma, 
acting under the Oklahoma current wage law, had an investigation 
made of the wages paid in the vicinity in which a contractor was en- 
geced in building certain bridges under contracts made with the 
State. The commissioner threatened the construction company aad 
its officers with criminal prosecution on the ground that the wages 
paid by the contractor were below the current wages in the locality 
where the work was being performed. The construction company 
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brought a suit in the United States District Court for the Wester 
District of Oklahoma to enjoin the State and county officers of 
Oklahoma from enforcing the provisions of the current rate of w ages 
law. An interlocutory injunction was awarded and an appeal wa, 
taken to the Supreme Court of the United States. That court, 0, 
January 4, 1926 (Connally v. General Construction Co., 269 U. § 
385), held the statute void for uncertainty, reasoning that a crining| 
statute which either forbids or requires the doing of an act in terms 
so vague that men of common intelligence must guess at its meaning, 
and may differ as to its application, lacks the first essential of ‘dye 
process of law.” 

Following the decision of the United States Supreme Court in the 
Oklahoma case, two cases arose in New York State (Morse v. Delaney. 
218 N. Y. S. 571, affirmed 218 N. Y. S. 826, and Campbell v. City of 
New York, 216 N. Y. S. 141, affirmed 219 N. Y.S. 131). The New 
York law was upheld in the lower courts and the cases were then taken 
to the Court of Appeals of New York. That court, on February 23 
1927, upheld the constitutionality of the New York statute. That 
court, in referring to the Connally case, said that ‘‘the decision was 
merely this, that in its application to that employer, the statute. 
which is very similar to our own, was too obscure and indefinite to 
sustain a charge of crime.” Referring to the cases before the court 
for decision, the court said: ‘‘We are met in the case at hand by 
problem of a different order. There is no question before us now of 
punishment for crime. There is merely a question of the regulation 
of a form of contract. The legislature has said that contractors work- 
ing for the State or for its civil subdivisions shall bind themselves by 
a promise which is criticized as indefinite and meaningless. Plainly 
the Constitution of the United States has nothing to say about regula- 
tions of that kind. The fourteenth amendment does not embody a 
provision that municipal contracts shall be perspicuous and definite. 
* * * The form of contract being lawful to the extent that it 
repeats the provisions of the statute, there is no occasion to determine 
the remedies, criminal or civil, that will be available to the munici- 

ality if the claim shall be made hereafter that those provisions have 
been violated.” (Campbell v. City of New York, 155 N. E. 623, 
affirmed U.S. Supreme Court 277 U. S. 573.) 

Within two months following this decision by the Court of Appeals 
of New York, the State legislature amended section 220, chapter 50 
of the Laws of 1921, by defining ‘‘prevailing rate of wage” and 
“locality” (Acts of 1927, ch. 563). This act apparently was passed 
to make the prevailing rate of wages act of New York meet the test 
as to uncertainty laid down in Connally v. General Construction (0. 

The Campbell case was taken to the Supreme Court of the United 
States, which court, on April 23, 1928, in a decision without an 
opinion dismissed the case on the authority of other decisions of the 
Supreme Court which held that the power of the State and its agencies 
over municipal corporations within its territory is not restrained by 
the provision of the fourteenth amendment. (City of New York v. 
Campbell, 277 U. S. 573.) 7 
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Private Employment 


LEGISLATION attempting to fix a minimum rate of wages in private 
industrial enterprises may be divided into three classifications—those 
relating to men, those relating to women, and those relating to 
minors. The minimum wage laws may also be divided into two 
other classifications—those which provide for the fixing of rates and 
depend for the enforcement of these rates upon public opinion (as 
in the case of the Massachusetts law) and those which provide legal 
means for enforcing the rate of wage when finally determined. 

Men.—Minimum wage legislation as such has not been passed by 
any State for the fixing of the wages of men. Up to the present 
time minimum wage legislation has been limited to females, some- 
times including male minors. However, under this heading should 
be noted the compulsory arbitration legislation of Kansas’ and 
the Adamson Law passed by Congress in 1916.” 

Women.—The minimum wage legislation of the United States has 
been generally limited to females, whether adult or minors, and in 
several instances, to male minors. Massachusetts was the first State 
(1912) to enact a minimum wage law covering women and children 


| in private employment. In 1913 eight States passed legislation on 


this subject (California, Colorado, Minnesota, Nebraska, Oregon, 
Utah, Washington, and Wisconsin). In\1915 Arkansas and Kansas 


s acted. In 1917 the Arizona Legislature pes a minimum wage 


act, and the following year Congress passed a minimum wage act for 
the District of Columbia. In 1919 three laws were passed (those of 
North Dakota, Porto Rico, and Texas), and since then only one 
State, South Dakota (in 1923), has passed a law on the subject. 
To date 15 States, the District of Columbia, and Porto Rico have 
passed such legislation. 

The 17 acts may be divided into two groups according to the 
method of determining wage rates. The legislation of four States 
(Arizona, Porto Rico, South Dakota, and Utah) fixes flat rates in 
the act. The Arkansas law sets a flat rate but gives power to a 
commission to change the rate, and in the other 12 States (California, 
Colorado, District of Columbia, Kansas, Massachusetts, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, North Dakota, Oregon, Texas, Washington, and Wiscon- 
sin) the legislation provides a more flexible system which permits an 
administrative body to establish minimum rates. 

The force of the rates fixed depends upon public opinion in two 
States, Massachusetts and Nebraska. The legislation of the other 15 
States contains provisions for the legal enforcement of the wage 
rates. 

The history of minimum wage legislation in the 17 States where 
legislation was enacted has been most discouraging to its advocates. 
The only appropriation ever made in connection with the Nebraska 
act was an initial one of $500, which later was turned into the sinking 
fund of the State, no action ever having been taken under the law. 
The act was repealed by the legislature of 1919 (ch. 190), after an 





_ | Acts of 1920, special session, ch. 29, as amended by Acts of 1921, ch. 261. Held unconstitutional so far as 
it permits the fixing of wages. (Wolt Packing Co. 2. Court of Ind. Relations, 262 U. 8. 522. See-alsa 
258 U. 8. 181; 267 U. 8. 552; 272 U. 8. 306. Also Colorado Acts of 1915, ch. 180, sec. 30; C. L. of 1921, secs, 
4353-4357, as amended by Acts of 1923, ch. 199. Also People ». Fontuccio, 215 Pac. 145. 

* 39 Stat. 721. See U. 8. Code, Title 45, secs, 65, 66. Held constitutional asa tion of hours, Wilson 
». New, 243 U, 8. 332. See dissenting opinions on constitutionality of wage tion. 
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existence of six years, during which time it was inoperative. he 
Texas act of 1919 was repealed in 1921 (ch. 118), at which time g 
new bill was passed, which, however, was vetoed by the governor 
leaving the State without a minimum wage law. The Utah act was 
repealed in 1929 (ch. 9). 

The action of the Legislatures of Nebraska, Texas, and Utah was 
robably not so discouraging to the advocates of minimum wave 
egislation as the action of the courts on the question of the con- 
stitutionality of this type of legislation. 

The first case which went to the Supreme Court of the United 
States involved the minimum wage law of Oregon, which had been 
held constitutional in that State. The decision of the court was 
affirmed by the Supreme Court in 1917, the court being equally 
divided, four justices in favor of the constitutionality, four justices 
against, and one taking no part in the decision. (Stettler v. O'Hara, 
243 U.S. 629.*) 

In 1923 the District of Columbia minimum wage law, which had 
been passed by Congress, came before the United States Supreme 

Court on the question of constitutionality, and that court held the 
law invalid. (Adkins v. Children’s Hospital, 261 U. S. 525 (1923).*) 
This opinion was followed in 1925 by a decision holding invalid the 
Arizona law (Murphy v. Sardell, 269 U. S. 530), and in 1927 by a 
decision holding the Arkansas law unconstitutional. (Donham ». 
West-Nelson Mfg. Co., 273 U. S. 657.5) The Supreme Court of 
Kansas followed the Adkins case and held the Kansas minimum wage 
law unconstitutional in the case of Topeka Laundry Co. v. Court of 
Industrial Relations, 119 Kans. 13. The Porto Rican Supreme Court 
has also followed the decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States and held its minimum wage law invalid. (People v. Successors 
of Laurnaga & Co., 32 P. R. Rep. 766.) Several cases were decided 
in the courts of Minnesota holding the law constitutional.’ In the 
latest case decided in Minnesota (Stevenson v. St. Clair, 161 Minn. 
444), the State court recognized the effect of the Adkins case but held 
that it did not affect the Minnesota law as applied to minors. (ne 
case in North Dakota came before the courts (Northwestern T. E. 
Co. v. Workmen’s Compensation Bureau, 47 N. D. 397). In Wash- 
ington, in the cases of pret v. Rice, 100 Wash. 642, and Spokane 
Hotel Co. v. Younger, 113 Wash. 359, the minimum wage law was 
held constitutional and in a decision in the year 1926 (Sparks -. 
Moritz, 141 Wash. 417), the constitutional question was ignored. 

The Massachusetts law is clearly in a class by itself. The law 
depends for its enforcement upon public opinion. It has been held 
constitutional in the State courts in the case of Holcombe v. Creamer, 
231 Mass. 99, and is apparently not within the condemnation of the 
Adkins case decided by the United States Supreme Court. 

Wisconsin in 1925 (ch. 176) attempted to maintain the effectiveness 
of the law by changing the basis of the minimum wage legislation 
from the positive principle that the minimum rate must provide the 
necessary cost of proper living to the negative principle that no wage 





5 es, @ One. BOS . 261. 
4 See decision of lower court in 284 Fed, 61 
5 See State Court State v. Crowe, 130 Ark. 272. : ; 
* See Williams o. Evans, 139 Minn. 32; G. O. Miller Telegraph Co. 0. Minimum Wage Commission, |! 
Minn. 262; State v. Allyn, 150 Minn. 123. 
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PRINCIPAL PROVISIONS OF LAWS IN EFFECT 


PRINCI 











California 





Colorado 


Massachusetts 





COO .. 25. -<asee 


Occupations or in- 
dustries covered, 


Body empowered 
to administer 
law. 


Method ofselecting 
occupation or in- 
dustry to be con- 
sidered by this 
body. 


Method of arriving 
at wage awards. 


Means provided 
for securing en- 
forcement of 
award, 


Principles by 
which amount of 
award is deter- 
mined 


The various 





Acts of 1913, ch. 324; Acts of 


1915, ch. 571, See G. L., 
1919, ch. 161, act 2107. 


Women; minors (either sex) 


under 18 years of age. 


Women physically defective 


by age or otherwise may 
be granted aspecial license 
by commission. License 
must be renewed every 6 
months. Apprentices: 
Special wages set by com- 
mission during specified 
period of apprenticeship. 


occupations, 
trades, and industries in 
which women and minors 
are employed. 


Industrial welfare commis- 


sion. Commission is 
com of 5 persons, 1 
of whom shall be a woman 
appointed by the gover- 
nor for term of 4 years. 
The members are to re- 
ceive $10 per diem when 
employed at their duties.) 


Investigation at discretion cf 


commission to determine 
necessity of establishing 
# minimum wage in the 
occupation. Investigation 
conducted by examining 
papers, books, witnesses, 
and by holding public 
hearings at which em- 
ployers, employees, and 
other interested persons 
may testify. 


Commissioner calls a wage 


board composed of an 


,equai number of repre- 


sentatives of employers 
and employees in the trade 
in question with a mem- 
ber of the commission as 
chairman. The board in- 
vestigates the trade and 
reports to the commission; 
fixes the minimum wage 
necessary. After a public 
hearing the commissioner 
fixes the minimum wage 
for the trade. 


Refusal to comply with law 


a& misdemeanor. Em- 
ployee may recover back 
wages and costs. 


Amount necessary tosupply 


the cost of proper livin 


and to maintain the healt 
and welfare of such 
workers. 


Acts of 1917, ch. 98. 


Any occupation. 


Industrial commission.! 





See C. 8., 1921, ch. 77, 
secs. 4197-4217. 


Women; minors (either sex) under 18 years 


of age. 


€ 
Women physically defective or crippled by 


age or otherwise or less efficient than 
women workers of ordinary ability may 
be granted special license, stating wage; 
number so licensed must not exceed one- 
tenth of the total number employed in 
any establishment. 


(Occupation construed 
to include ‘“‘any and every vocation, trade, 
pursuit, and industry.’’) 


(Commission is 
composed of 3 members appointed by the 
governor, with the consent of the senate, 
for terms of 6 years, at a salary of $4,000 per 
annum. Not more than 1 member may 
represent employees’ interests nor may 
more than 1 represent employers.) 


Investigation at discretion of commission, 


or at the request of not less than 25 persons 
engaged in occupation, to determine 
necessity of establishing a minimum wage 
in the occupation; investigation con- 
ducted by examining books, papers, and 
witnesses, and by public hearings at 
which employers, employees, or other 
interested persons may testify. 


Commission investigates an occupatior by 


examining books and records and by hold- 
ing public hearings at which employers, 
employees, or other interested persons 
may testify. Commission then sets mini- 
mum wage for such occupations; or com- 
mission establishes a wage board composed 
of not more than 3 representatives of em- 
ployers in the occupation in question, an 
equal number of representatives of female 
employees, an equal number of represen- 
tatives of the public, and a member of the 
commission. The representatives of the 
employers and the employees to be elected 
by their respective groups; at least 1 mem- 
ber of every group to be a woman. The 
—— board investigates the occupation 
and reports to the commission a minimum 
wage, which the commission may accept 
or reject. 


Refusal to comply with law a misdemeanor. 


Wages adequate to supply the necessary 


cost of living and to maintain health. 
Wages sufficient for living wages for wo- 
men and minors of ordinary ability. 





Acts of 1912, ch. 706; Acts of 1913, chs. 
330, 673; Acts of 1914, ch. 368; Acts of 
1915, ch. 65; Acts of 1916, ch. 303; Acts 
of 1919, chs. 72, 76, 77; Acts of 1920, 
chs. 48, 387. See G. L., 1921, ch. 151. 

oo EE. eee 

Any woman physically defective may 
obtain a license fixing a lower wage. 


pt ee ee 


Board of conciliation and arbitration. 
(Board is composed of the 3 asso- 
ciate commissioners of the depart- 
ment of labor and industries. These 
commissioners must include 1 rep- 
resentative of labor and one repre- 
sentative of employers of labor, ap- 
pointed by the governor for terms of 
3 years.) 


Investigation at discretion of board to 
determine necessity of establishing 
a minimum wage in an occupation. 


Organization by the board of a wage 
board composed of an equal number 
of representatives of employers of 
the occupation in question and of 
persons to represent the female em- 
ployees in said occupation, and of 
1 or more disinterested persons to 
represent the public, but the repre- 
sentatives of the public shall not ex- 
ceed one-half the number of the repre- 
sentatives of either of the other par- 
ties. After study of the needs of the 
employees and the financial condi- 
tion of the occupation, the wage 
board recommends a minimum wage 
which the board may accept or reject. 


Publish names of all employers refusing 
to comply with awards of the board. 


Wages suitable for a female of ordinary 
ability based on needs of the employee 
and the financial condition of the in- 
dustry. Wages adequate to supply 
the -necessary cost of living and to 
maintain the worker in health. 


Minnesota 








Acts of 1913, ch. 547. See ¢ 
3904-3923, and Acts of 192 
1923, ch. 153. 


Women; minors (females u 
age, males under 21 years 
Women physically defectiv 
license fixing a lower wa 
licenses may not exceed ¢ 
number employed in the 


Any occupation. (Occup 
any. business, industry, t 
of a trade.) 


Industrial commission. ( 
composed of 3 salaried mer 
by the governor by and 
and consent of the senate f 


Investigation at discretio 
or on request of 100 persor 
occupation to determine 
establishing a minimum 
pation. Investigation ec 
amining papers, books, w 
holding public hearings 
ployers, employees, or 
persons may testify. 


After the preliminary i 
commission may detern 
wage for the occupation 
the commission establist 
board of not less than 3% 
representatives of emplo 
pation in question, an ¢ 
employees, and 1 or mor 
of the public, but no 4 
tives of the public than 
the other groups. At leas 
membership of this boar¢ 
and the public group 4 
least 1 woman. This bo 
nation of books and witnes 
a minimum wage, whic 
may accept or reject. 


Refusal to comply with lav 
Employee may recover 
costs. 


Amount adequate to sup] 
for women and minors of 





1 Legislature has never made an appropriation sufficient to put this law into effect. 
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and arbitration. 
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t include 1 rep- 
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of establishing 
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board of a wage 
an equal number 
of employers of 
question and of 
t the female em- 


ay accept or reject. 


employers refusing 
ards of the board. 


female of ordinary 


equate to supply 
of living and to 
er in health. 





Minnesota 


North Dakota 





Oregon 





Acts of 1913, ch. 547. 


Any occupation. 


Industrial 





See G. S., 1913, sees. 
3904-3923, and Acts of 1921, ch. 81, Acts of 
1923, ch. 153. 


Women; minors (females under 18 years of 


age, males under 21 years of age). 


Women physically defective may obtain a 


license fixing a lower wage. Number of 
licenses may not exceed one-tenth of the 
number employed in the establishment. 


(Occupation to include 
any business, industry, trade, or branch 
of a trade.) 


commission. (Commission is 
composed of 3 salaried members appointed 
by the governor by and with the advice 
and consent of the senate for 6-year terms.) 


Investigation at discretion of commission 


or on request of 100 persons engaged in the 
occupation to determine the necessity of 
establishing a minimum wage in the occu- 
pation. Investigation conducted by ex- 
amining papers, books, witnesses, and by 
holding public hearings at which em- 
ployers, employees, or other interested 
persons may testify. 


After the preliminary investigation the 


commission may determine a minimum 
wage for the occupation in question. Or 
the commission establishes an advisory 
board of not less than 3 or more than 10 
representatives of employers in the occu- 
pation in question, an equal number of 
employees, and 1 or more representatives 
of the public, but no more representa- 
tives of the public than in either one of 
the other groups. At least one-fifth of the 
membership of this board must be women 
and the public group must contain at 
least 1 woman. This board, after exami- 
nation of books and witnesses, recommends 
a minimum wage, which the commission 
may accept or reject. 


Refusal to comply with law a misdemeanor. 


Employee may recover back wages and 
costs. 


Amount adequate to supply living wages 


for women and minors of ordinary ability. 





Acts of 1919, ch. 174; Acts of 1927, ch. 
83, repealed sec. 17. But see Acts of 
1927, ch. 67, and Acts of 1929, ch. 79. 


Women; minors (under 18 years of 


age). 

Any female physically defective by 
age or otherwise may obtain a license 
fixing a lower wage. 


Any occupation. (Occupation to in- 
clude a business, industry, trade, 
or branch thereof. Exceptions: Ag- 
ricultural or domestic service.) 


Workmen’s compensation bureau. 
(Bureau is composed of the commis- 
sioner of agriculture and labor and 
two other workmen’s compensation 
commissioners appointed by the 
governor for terms of 5 years at a 
salary of $2,500 per annum.) 


Investigation at discretion of bureau 
to determine necessity of establish- 
ing a minimum wage in the occupa- 
tion. Investigation conducted by 
examining papers, books, and wit- 
nesses, and by holding public hear- 
ings at which any interested persons 
may testify. 


Organization by the bureau of a con- 
ference composed of not more than 3 
representatives of the employers and 
an equal number of representatives 
of the employees in the occupation 
in question, an equal number of 
representatives of the public, and 
1 or more commissioners. After 
investigation the conference recom- 
mends a minimum wage, which the 
bureau may accept or reject. 


Refusal to comply with law a misde- 
meanor. Employee may recover 
back wages and costs. 


Wages adequate to supply the neces- 
sary cost of living and maintain wo- 
men workers in health. Reason- 
able wages for minor workers. 





_— 


Acts of 1913, ch. 62. Se 
secs, 6668-6687. 


Women; minors (unde 
age). 

Any woman physically 
crippled by age or o 
obtain a license fixing 


Any occupation. (Oc 
include any and ev 
pursuit, trade, and in: 


Industrial welfare comm 
mission is composed 
appointed by the gove 
of 3 years, 1 to represe1 
ing class and 1 the em 


Investigation at discret: 
sion to determine nec 
lishing a minimum we 
pation. Investigatior 
examining papers, bc 
nesses, and by holdin 
ings at which inter 
may testify. 


Organization by the co 
conference com 
than 3 representativ 
ployers in the occup 
tion, an equal number! 
tives of the employ 
number of represent 
public, and 1 or mor 
ers. After invest 
ference recommends 
wage, which the cor 
accept or reject. 


Refusal to comply witl 
meanor. Employee 
back wages and costs 


Wages adequate to sup 
sary cost of living an 
health. 




















Oregon 


South Dakota 





h. 62. See O. L., 1920, 
37. 


ors (under 18 years of 


physically defective or 
age or otherwise may 
nse fixing a lower wage. 


tion. (Occupation to 
y and every vocation, 
le, and industry.) 


fare commission. (Com- 
omposed of 3 members 
y the governor for terms 
to ee the employ- 
i 1 the employed.) 


at discretion of commis- 
rmine necessity of estab- 
nimum wage in the oecu- 
vestigation conducted by 
papers, books, and wit- 
by holding public hear- 
lich interested persons 


by the commission of a 
composed of not more 
resentatives of the em- 
the occupation in ques- 
al number of representa- 
e employees, an equal 
representatives of the 
1 or more commission- 
investigation the con- 
ommends a minimum 
h the commission may 
ject. 


mply with law a misde- 
“mployee may recover 
and costs. 


ate to supply the neces- 
living and to maintain 


Apprentices. 
commissioner must be 


Industrial commissioner 





Washington 


Wisconsin 





Acts of 1923, ch. 309__.----- 


Any woman or girl over the 


age of 14. 
Industrial 


notified of each appren- 
tice and must give per- 
mission for his employ- 


. ment, 


Any factory, workshop, me- 


chanical or mercantile 
establishment, laundry, 
hotel, restaurant, or pack- 
ing nouse. 


ed 


Minimum wage fixed by 


law. 


Refusal to comply with law 


a misdemeanor. Em- 
ployee may recover back 
wages and costs. 


Amount equals a living 


wage. 


Industrial welfare committee. 


Wages ad 





Acts of 1913, ch. 174; Acts of 1915, ch. 


68; Acts of 1917, ch. 29. See Code, 
1921, secs. 3526-3546, 


Women; minors (under 18 years of 


age). 
Any woman physically defective or 


crippled, by age or otherwise, may 
obtain a license fixing a lower wage. 


The various occupations, trades, and 


industries. 


(Com- 
mittee is composed of the director 
of labor and industries, appointed 
by the governor with the consent 
of the senate and holding office at 
his pleasure, and the supervisor of 
industrial insurance and the super- 
visor of industrial relations, ap- 
inted by the director of labor and 
ndustries, and the supervisor of 
women in industry, appointed by 
the supervisor of industrial rela- 
tions with the approval of the di- 
rector of labor and industries.) 


Investigation at discretion of the com- 


mittee to determine the necessity 
of establishing a minimum wage in 
the occupation. Investigation con- 
ducted by examining papers, books, 
and witnesses, and by holding pub- 
lic hearings at which employer, em- 
ployees, and other interested per- 
sons may testify. 


Organization by the committee of a 


conference composed of an equal 
number of representatives of the 
employers and of the employees in 
the occupation in question and 1 or 
more representatives of the public 
but no more representatives of the 
public than in either one of the 
other groups, and a member of the 
committee. The conference recom- 
mends a minimum wage, which the 
committee may accept or reject. 


Refusal to ounaly with the law a mis- 


demeanor. Employee may recover 
back wages and costs. 


uate for their mainte- 
nance. ages adequate to supply 
the necessary cost of living and to 
maintain the workers in health. 


Industrial commission. 





Acts of 1913, ch. 712; Acts of 1925, cii. 


76. See Wisc. Stats., 1923, sees, 
104.01-104.12. 


Women; minors 


Any adult woman unable to earn the 


wage determined by the commission 
may obtain a license fixing a lower 
wage. Any employer may obtain 
a license to pay adult females less 
than the established wage, if em- 
ployer shall satisfactorily establish 
that he is unable to pay such wage. 
Any minor unable to earn “a living 
wage” may obtain a license fixing 
a lower wage, 


Every person in receipt of, or entitled 


to, any compensation for labor per- 
formed for any employer. 


(Commission 
is composed of members appointed 
by the governor, with the advice and 
consent of the senate, for terms of 6 
years at a salary of $5,000 per year.) 


Investigation at discretion of the com- 


mission, or on the filing of a verified 
complaint of any person, to deter- 
mine the necessity of establishing a 
minimum wage in the occupation. 


Organization by the commission of an 


advisory wage board selected to rep- 
resent fairly the employers, the em- 
ployees, and oe pee The living 
wage determin by the commis- 
sion and this advisory board shall be 
the legal minimum wage. 


Payment of wages in violation of any 


order of the commission shall 
deemed a violation of the law unless 
it can be proved that the order was 
unreasonable. Every day an order 
is not complied with is a separate 
offense. 


“Living wage,” i. e., compensation 


sufficient to enable the emplo to 
maintain herself under ions 
ome with her —s ane 
wage paid or agreed eo y 
any employer to any adult female 
employee shall be. oppressive.” 
“Oppressive” is defined as “any 
wage lower than a reasonable and 
adequate compensation for services 
rendered.”’ 
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shall be oppressive. Apparently the Wisconsin law is considered 
effective in the State of Wisconsin on this basis.’ 

To sum up the present status of minimum wage legislation for 
women in private industry, three laws have been repealed (Nebraska, 
Texas, na Utah), three laws have been held unconstitutional by the 
United States Supreme Court (Arizona, Arkansas, and District of 
Columbia), and two laws have been held unconstitutional by local 
supreme courts following the decision of the United States Supreme 
Court in the Adkins case (Kansas and Porto Rico). The Minnesota 
law recognizes the effect of the Adkins case but is considered valid 
for minors. The Colorado law is ineffective because of lack of ade- 
quate appropriations.* North Dakota has repealed (Acts of 1927, 
ch. 83) section 17 of the minimum wage act, which provided for 
regular appropriations, and made it necessary to pass separate appro- 
priation bills biennially. Wisconsin has amended its law for the 
purpose of continuing the legislation as valid within the decision of the 
Adkins case. The Massachusetts law, depending upon public opinion 
to enforce its minimum wage orders, is apparently constitutional. 
California and Washington, it is understood, and probably North 
Dakota, Oregon, and South Dakota, are depending upon public 
opinion with the help of the minimum wage legislation to affect the 
wage of women in private employment. 

Minors.—The States still having minimum wage legislation on 
their statute books are probably, at least to some extent, influencing 
wage rates of minors. As the Adkins case, decided by the United 
States Supreme Court, did not involve a minor, the decision of the 
case holding invalid a law which provided for the fixing of a minimum 
wage rate for adult women does not necessarily hold invalid the 
legislation which provides for the fixing of a minimum wage rate for 
minors.® 

The inserted table facing page 32 and the following table, present 
an analysis of the legislation which has not been repealed or de- 
clared unconstitutional, as based upon and taken from the United 
States Women’s Bureau Bulletin No. 63: State laws affecting work- 


ing women.'? 
AWARDS MADE UNDER LAWS IN EFFECT 








l 
State Date of award, Occupation or industry | Class of employees Amount of wages 








| 
California. ___- July 31,1920 | General and professional | Experienced women or | $16 per week; 
offices. minors. $69.33% per 


month. 
Inexperienced women: 
18 years and over_.._| $12 per week; $52 














per month. 

Under 18 years------ $10 per week; 
$43.33% per 
month. 

Apr. 8, 1923 | Mercantile industry-..--- Experienced woman or | $16 per week; 
minor. $69.33% per 
month. 
Inexperienced: 
Oi dines ced $12 per week. 
Minors............-- $10 per week. 


See Folding Furniture Works v. Industrial Commission, 300 Fed. 991, 1924, United States District 
Court, W. D.: Wisconsin. 

§ Davis », People—Colorado—240 Pac. 942. (See U. S. Women’s Bureau Bul. No. 63, p. 52.) 

® See Stevenson v. St, Clair, 161 Minn. 444, in which this particular question was discussed. 

” See also Bureau of Labor Statistics Bul. No. 285 (1921): Minimum w: laws in the United States, 
construction and operation; and U. S. Women’s Bureau Bul. No. 61 (1928): The development of minimum 
wage laws in the United States, 1912 to 1927. 
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Occupation or industry 








Manufacturing industry -- 


Fish-canning industry_--_- 


Fruit and vegetable can- 


Fruit and vegetable pack- 


Unclassified occupations__ 


Hotels and restaurants-_-. 


Men’s clothing and rain- 


Corset factories ___...._-- 


a a ik 


State Date of award 
California- ---. May 8, 1923 
May 9, 1923 
July 23,1923 | Laundry and dry clean- 
| img. 
Aug. 8, 1923 | 
ning. 
2 ae, 2x: 
ing industry. 
| 
Sept. 14, 1923 | 
| 
beak do.- 
eye do__- Nut cracking and sorting 
industry. 
Massackasetts| Feb. 1, 1920 
coats. 
Mar. 1, 1920 
July 1,1920 
Feb. 1, 1921 





May 15, 1922 


June 1, 1922 


July 
Mar. 


1, 1922 
1, 1923 


Jan. 2, 1924 





Office and building clean- 
ers. 
Paper-box occupation - - _- 


Women’s clothing occu- 
pation. 


Men’s furnishings fac- 
tories. 


Muslin underwear, etc., 
occupation. 


Retail stoves... .......... 


Manufacture of druggists’ 
preparations, etc. 
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Class of employees 





Amount of wa; 








Experienced woman or 

minor. 

Inexperienced women or 

minors. 

Women or minors: 
Experi 
Inexperienced_-__--.-- 

Women or minors: 
Experienced __ 
Inexperienced_- 

Experienced woman or 

minor. 

Inexperienced woman or 

minor. 

Experienced woman or 


minor. } 


Inexperienced woman or 
minor. 
Experienced: 





| 
Woman or minor.._-! 


Minors where no 
women are em- 
ployed. 


Inexperienced: 


Women or minors-_------ 

Experienced woman or 
minor. 

Inexperienced woman or 
minor. 

Experienced females____. 


Inexperienced females -- 
Experienced females ____- 
Inexperienced females: 
17 years and over__- 
Under 17 years of age 
Experienced females____- 
ee a Slaaeie tek 


Experienced females___. 
Inexperienced females: 


18 years and over____! 


Under 18 years of age 
Experienced employees_- 


Inexperienced employ- 
ees: 


18 years and over__- 
Under 18 years of age 
Experienced employees_. 


Inexperienced employ- 
ees: 


16 years and over___. 

Under 16 years of age 
Experienced employees_. 
Inexperienced employ- 

ees: 

16 years and over___- 

Under 16 years of age 
Experienced employees_- 
— employ- 


Experienced employees_. 

Inexperienced employees 

Females: 
Experienced ___. 
Inexperienced__ i Mas 
emales: 


Inexperienced Caio ea 


_| $13.92 per week. 


| $12 per week. 





$16 per week. 
$9 per week. 














$0.3314 per hour 
$0.28 per hour. 


$16 per week. 
$14 per week. 
$0.3314 per hour 


$0.25 per hour. 
$0.331¢ per hour 
$0.25 per hour. 


$16 per week. 


Do. 
$10.56 per week. 
$16 per week. 
$0.334¢ per hour. 


$0.25 per hour. 
$15 per week. 


$7 per week. 
$13 per week. 


$10 per week. 
$8 per week. 
$13.75 per w eek. 


$0.37 per hour. 
$13.50 per week. 


$10 per week. 
$8.50 per week. 
$14 per week. 


$11 per week. 
$9 per week. 
$13.75 per week. 


$9 per week. 
$8 per week. 
$13.75 per week. 


$8 per week. 
$7.50 per week. 
$14 per week. 


$10 per week. 
$12 per week. 
$13.50 per week. 
$11 per week. 


$9.60 per week. 


$13.20 per week. 
$9.60 per week. 
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— 





— 


State 





Massachusetts 


Minnesota. -- - 


North Dakota. 








Date of award 
Apr. 1, 1925 
May 1, 1925 
July 1,1925 
Jan. 1,1926 
Mar. 1, 1926 
Jan. 41,1927 
Mar. 1, 1927 
Jan. 1,1921 
Apr. 4,1922 


Occupation or industry 


Class of employees 








Canning and preserving 
and minor lines of con- 
fectionery. 


Bread and bakery prod- 
ucts. 


Millinery occupation- ---- 


Stationery goods and en- 
velopes. 


Candy occupation ____--- | 


Jewelry and related lines_ 


Toys, games, and sport- 
ing goods. 


Any occupation.-_..._.--- 


Public housekeeping, i. e., 
the work of waitresses 
in restaurants, hotel 
dining rooms, boarding 
houses, attendants em- 
pores at ice cream and 
ight lunch stands and 
steam table or counter 
work in cafeterias and 
delicatessens where 
—- cooked foods are 
served; and the work 
of bermaids in 
hotels and lodging 
houses and 4 
houses and hospitals, 
and the work of jani- 
tresses ard car cleaners 
and of kitchen workers 
in hotels and restau- 
rants and hospitals and 
elevator operators: 
——- or counter 


De and 
kitchen help. 
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Amount of wages 





Experienced employees: 
18 years and over__-- 
16 and under 18 years 
Under 16 years-____-- 
Inexperienced employ- 
ees: 


18 years and over___- 
16 and under 18 years 
Under 16 years_-___-- 
Experienced employees-__; 
Inexperienced employ- 
ees: 





16 years and over___. 
Under 16 years__-__-- 
Experienced yn a 
Inexperienced employees 
Experienced employees_- 
Inexperienced employ- 
ees: 
16 years and over__- 
Under 16 years. ___-_- 
Experienced 
Inexperienced_-______- — 
Experienced 
Inexperienced____..____- 
Experienced -___-__-__-- 
Inexperienced: 
16 years and over___-| 
All others_-__.------ 
Experienced: 
Women or minors in 
cities of 5,000 or | 
more population. 


Women or minors in 
towns of less than 
5,000 population. 


Inexperienced: 

Females 18 years 
or over in cities of 
5,000 or more pop- 
ulation. 

Females 18 years or 
over in cities of 
less than 5,000 
population. 

Females under 18 
yearsin cities of 
5,000 or more pop- 
ulation. 

Females under 18 
years in cities of 
less than 5,000 
population. 





$13.00 per week. 
$11 per week. 
$9 per week. 


$12 per week. 
$10 per week. 
$8 per week. 

$13 per week. 


$11 per week. 
$9 per week. 
$13 per week. 
$6 per week. 
$13.75 per week. 


$11 per week. 
$9 per week. 
$13 per week. 


$12 per week. 
$13.50 per week. 


$12 per week. 
$10.50 per week. 


$12 per week; $0.25 
r hour for all 
ours in excess of 


per week; 
$0.215 per hour for 
all hours in excess 
of 48 per week. 


$9.12 per week; $0.19 
hour for all 
ours in excess of 

48 per week. 
$7.68 per week; $0.16 
r hour for all 
ours in excess of 

48 per week. 
$7.68 per week; $0:16 
r hour for all 
ours in excess of 

48 per week. 


$6.48 r 
30.1335. r hour 
for all hours in 


excess of 48 per 
week. 


week; 


$14.90 per week. 
$11.90 per week. 


_| $14.20 per week. 


$11.20 per week. 
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State Date ofaward| Occupation or industry Class of employees Amount of wages 





| 
North Dakota Apr. 4, 1922 Se occupa- 
processes 


tion, i. e., 
in the production of 











commodities, i. e., in- 
cludes the work per- 
formed in dressmaking 
—_ and wholesale 
millinery houses, in the 
workrooms of retail 
millinery shops, and in 
the drapery and furni- 
ture - covering work- 
shops, the garment al- 
teration, art needle- 
work, fur - garment 
making and millinery 
workroms in mercan- 
tile stores, and the 
candy-making depart- 
ments of retail candy 
stores, and of restau- 
rants, and in bakery 
and biscuit manufac- 
turing establishments, 
in candy manufactur- 
ing and in bookbinding | 
and job-press feeding 
establishments: 
Biscuit and candy 
making. 


Bookbinding and job- 
press feeding. 


All other manufacturing - 


Mercantile occupation, 
i. e., the work of those 
employed in establish- 
ments operated for the 
purpose of trade in the 
purchase or sale of any 
goods or merchandise, 
and includes the sales 
force, the wrapping 
force, the auditing or 
Suutien force, the ship- 
pers in the mail-order 
department, the receiv- 
ing, marking, andstock- 
room employees, and 
sheet-music parse’ 
women and 


— and aenratunt 


Laundry occupation, i.e., 
all the processes con- 
nected with the — 
ing, ana wouine, 
cl an 
distribution of “ye 
able or cleanable ma- 
terials. The work per- 
formed in laundry de- 
og in hotels, 
—— and factor- 

es. 
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Women: 


Experienced.....---- 
Inexperienced - -- - _ - - 


Women: 
Experienced _...---.-- 


Inexperienced --- 
Women: 


Experienced ____-____- 
Inexperienced._____- 


Women: 
Experienced... --- 


Inexperienced -_____- 


Women: 
Experienced..._._-_-- 





_.| $9 per week; $39 per 

















$14 per week; $60.67 
per month. 
$9 per week; $39 per 
month, 


$14 per week; $60.67 
per month. 


month, 


$14 per week. 
To be determined 
by conference be- 
tween the board 
and the em- 
ployer and em- 


ployee con- 
cerned. 


$14.50 per week; 
$62.83 per month. 
$9.60 per week; 
$41.60 per month. 


per week, or 
$13.50 per week 
(if laundry priv- 
fee py are al- 
lowed); $60.67 
mont 

$1 per week; $47.67 
per month. 
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State Date of award| Occupation or industry Class of employees Amount of wages 











North Dakota; Apr. 4,1922 | Telephone occupation....; Women in towns of 1,800 
and over population: 
Experienced______--- $14 per week; $60.67 
per month. 
Inexperienced __-__-- $10 per week; $43.43 
per month, 
In towns of under 1,800 
population: 
xperienced_____--- $12 per week; $52 
per month. 
Inexperienced__._____| $9 per week; $39 
| per month. 





| 

Oregon........| Oct. 14,1919 | Mercantile occupation, | Women: 

i. e., the work of those Experienced_________| $13.20 per week. 

employed in establish- Inexperienced______- $9 per week. 

ments operated for the 
purpose of trade in the 
purchase or sale of any 
goods or merchandise, 
| and includes the sales 
force, the wrapping em- 
ployees, the auditing or 
check-inspection force, 
the shippers in the 
| mail-order department, 
the receiving, marking, 
and stock-room em- 
ployees, and sheet- , 
music saleswomen and 
demonstrators. 

Manufacturing occupa- | Women: 
tion, i. e., all processes Experienced_._......--| $13.20 per week. 
in the production of Inexperienced ___-_-___-- $9 per week, 
commodities: Includes 
the work performed in 
dressmaking shops and 
wholesale millinery 
houses, in the work- 
rooms of retail milli- 
nery shops, and in the 
drapery and furniture 
covering workrooms, 
the garment alteration, 
art needle work, fur 
garment making and 
millinery workrooms in 
mercantile stores, and 
the candy-making de- 
partment of retail- 
candy stores and of res- 
taurants. 

Personal service occupa- | Women: 
tion, i. e., Manicuring, Experienced.____---- $13.20 per week. 
hairdressing, barbering, Inexperienced ___-__-- $9 per week. 
and other work of like 
nature and the work of 
ushers in theaters. 

Laundry occupation, i.e.,; Women: 
all the processes con- Experienced_______._| $13.20 per week, 
nected with the receiv- Inexperienced __-____- $9 per week, 
ing, marking, washing, 
cleaning, and ironing, 
and distribution of 
washable and clean- 
able materials. The 
work performed in 
laundry departments 

, in hotels and factories. 

Telephone and telegraph | Women: 
occupations. Experienced ___--_--_-_- $13.20 per week, 

Inexperienced___ ._.- $9 per week, 
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State 


{ 
Date of award | Occupation or industry 





Oregon 


South Dakota_}| 
Washington__- 





Class of employees Amount of wag: 





Oct. 14,1919 | Public housekeeping oc- 
cupation, i. e., the work 
of waitresses in restau- 

| rants, hotel dining 

| rooms, boarding houses, 
| and all attendants em- 
poaaes at ice-cream and 
ight-lunch stands, and 
steam table or counter 
work in cafeterias and 
delicatessens where 
freshly cooked foods are 
served; and the work of 
chambermaids in hotels 
and lodging houses and 
boarding houses, and 
the work of janitresses, 
and car cleaners, and of 
kitchen workers in 
hotels and restaurants, 
and elevator operators 
between the hours of 7 
a.m.andillp.m. A 
retail candy depart- 
ment conducted in eon- 
nection with an ice- 
cream, soft-drink, or 
light-lunch counter, or 
with a restaurant. 
Office occupation, i. e., 
the work of those em- 
pease asstenographers, 
ookkeepers, typists, 
filing clerks, billing 
clerks, cashiers, 
checkers, invoicers, 
comptometer operators, 
auditors, attendants in 
physicians’ and den- 
tists’ offices, and all 
kinds of clerical work. 
Packing, drying, preserv- 
ing, canning perishable 
fruits or vegetables. 

| Public housekeeping, 

| i. e., linen room girls, 

2 chambermaids, 

cleaners, kitchen girls, 

dishwashers, pantry 
girls, pantry servers, 
waitresses, counter 
girls, bus girls, elevator 
operators, janitresses, 
laundry workers (ex- 
cept where a commer- 
cial laundry is oper- 
ated), and any other 
occupation which 
would properly be clas- 
si under public 
housekeeping. The 
establishments shall 
include hotels, room- 
ing houses, boarding 
houses, restaurants, 
cafes, cafeterias, lunch 
rooms, tea rooms, 
apenseonns houses, hos- 
pitals (not nurses), phil- 
anthropic institutions, 
and any other which 
may be properly classi- 
fied under this indus- 


try. 

Laundry, dry-cleaning or 
dye works occupations, 
trade or industry. 


Dec. 14, 1921 
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Women: | 
Experienced________- $13.20 per week. 
Inexperienced _______ $9 per week. 

| 
' 

Women: 

Experienced ___-_--._- $60 per month. 
Inexperienced__-___- $9 per week. 

Women: 

Experienced __. | $0.2744 per hou! 
Inexperienced.......| $0.22 per hour 


Experienced women_.___| $12 per week. 
$14.50 


Females over 18 years 0 4. per week; 
age. $2.50 per day; 
$0.35 per hour 
EE --. $12 per week. 
Females over 18 years of | $13.20 per week. 
age. 
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State Date ofaward|) Occupation or industry Class of employees Amount of wages 





Washington_..| Dee. 4, 1921__- | Telephone or telegr: ,ph | | Females over 18 year of | $13.20 per week. 
lines or in any public age. 
occupation other than 
public housekeeping, 
laundry, dry-cleaning 
and dye works, mer- 
cantile and manufac- 





turing. 
Dec. 31,1921 | Mercantile establish- |_____do_____..--..___- nite Do. 
ments. | 
Jan. 22,1922 | Manufacturing occupa- | Women: 
tions, trades and in- Experienced_________| Do, 
dustries. Inexperienced....___| $9.00 per week. 
Oct. 27, 1922 | Mercantile, manufactur- | Minors__.......--_--_-- Do, 
ing, printing, launder- 
ing, or dye works estab- 


lishments, sign paint- 
ing, machine or repair 
shop, or parcel~ielivery 
service, or any other 
industry other than 
public housekeeping 
occupation, stenogra- 
pher, bookkeeper, 
typist, billing clerks, 
filing clerks, cashier, 
checker,invoicer, 
comptometer operator, 
or any cleri office 
work, including assist- 
ants and helpers in 
doctors’ and dentists’ 
offices; any occupation, 
trade, or industry not 
mentioned above. 














Wisconsin ____- Aug. 1,1921 | Any occupation, trade, or | Minors over 17 years: 
| industry. Exceptions: Experienced— I 
Seasonal industries. In cities of 5,000 | $0.25 per hour. 
or more. 
In cities under | $0.22 per hour. 
5,000. 
Inexperienced _____--| | $0. 16 per hour. 
All Sen ee | $0. 
ixperienced____._--- 20 per hour. 
Inexperienced ______- $0.16 per hour. 
W0U6. 3 ..xaaJ. | Seasonal industries___-___- Minors: | 
In cities of 5,000 or | $0.25 per hour. 
more. 
| In cities under 5,000. $0.22 per hour. 
Laie EE LS On me, TU 
In cities of 5,000 or | $0.25 per hour. 
| more. 





In cities under —_ $0.22 per hour. 
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INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS AND DISEASES 





Deaths from Lead Poisoning, 1925 to 1927 


Fee ey weg study of deaths from lead poisoning in the 
United States, by Dr. Frederick L. Hoffman, published as Bulle- 
tin No. 488, of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, is a continuation 
of an earlier study published in 1929 which showed that a gradual 
reduction in the deaths from chronic lead poisoning had been taking 
place. The present bulletin covers the three-year period, 1925-1927, 
and its figures reflect a further decline in lead poisoning as measured 
by the death rate. 

The actual number of deaths recorded in the United States registra- 
tion area during the period were, respectively, 142 in 1925, 144 in 
1926, and 135 in 1927. As in the earlier study, painters led all the 
other occupational groups in the number of deaths, with 216, or more 
than half the total number, occurring in this occupation. Among the 
other occupational groups, metal workers and lead workers com- 
bined had 35 deaths; laborers, 35; and printers, 12; while electric 
storage battery workers, paint makers, miners, plumbers, and other 
occupations in which there is exposure to lead had fewer than 10 cases 
each. Thegroup of laborers represents many employments connected 
with lead-using industries in which unskilled manual labor is required 
to a considerable extent. The small number of deaths in the electric 
storage battery industry (5) is regarded as surprising in view of the 
extensive exposure to the lead hazard in the industry, but it is ex- 
plained on the ground that lead poisoning in serious form in the 
industry is very rare, while lead absorption is extremely common. 
The fact that only one death from lead poisoning in the pottery 
industry is recorded during the three-year period is regarded as evi- 
dence of the effectiveness of the far-reaching sanitary reforms intro- 
duced into the American potteries during recent years. 

Other deaths reported under occupations such as farmers, with 
13 deaths, and commercial, with 9 deaths, are regarded as nonin- 
dustrial, although in the case of farmers there is a suspicion of lead 
painting being carried on privately, leading to lead infection. Among 
the cases of nonindustrial poisoning were 13 cases among women and 
10 cases among children. The deaths among women were due chiefly 
to the absorption of lead from drinking water which had passed 
through lead pipes, while the children’s deaths were in most cases the 
result of eating paint from cribs or toys. 

While fatalities from lead poisoning are shown by the report to 
have decreased, an increase in the number of cases of temporary 
disability caused by lead poisoning is shown by data regarding 
compensation cases in New York State for the two years 1925-26 
and 1926-27. The number of compensated cases increased from 213 
in the year ending June 30, 1926, to 243 in the following year, the 
major number of cases occurring in the manufacture of electric 
storage batteries. 

A table is included in the report showing the increase in the produc- 
tion and use of lead pigments in the years 1917 to 1927. There was a 
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very considerable increase in all these products (except blue lead) 
during this period, although there was a slight decline in the produc- 
tion of red lead and litharge in 1927 as compared with 1926. As 
building construction involving painting indoors and outdoors has 
been maintained at a higher level in the past few years than formerly, 
and as the production of lead pigments has been so much greater, the 
actual decline in industrial lead poisoning can not be attributed, there- 
fore, to any falling off in the manufacture and use of the various lead 
products. 


ett tt 
=—_ ooo 


Eighteenth Annual Safety Congress 


ARKED by an increase of approximately 15 per cent in registra- 
tion of ft ccs and in total attendance as compared with the 
records for 1928 at New York City, the eighteenth annual 
safety congress of the National Safety Council closed a most suc- 
cessful five-day session at Chicago on October 4. Over 6,000 dele- 
gates from all sections of the United States and from parts of Canada, 
representing more than a score of industry groups, were in attendance 
upon the 100-odd general and sectional meetings and luncheons, at 
which all phases of the safety movement and accident prevention in 
industry, in the home, and on the streets and highways of the country 
were discussed from all angles in a most exhaustive and comprehensive 
manner by approximately 350 different speakers. 

A measute of the interest manifested in the work of the safety 
council is indicated by the fact that this year the number of sectional 
meetings was materially increased because of the lack of sufficient 
opportunity for considering and discussing important safety problems 
made apparent at the session of the congress held last year in New 
York City. Particularly is this true of the constantly growing 
problem of public safety involving the streets and highways. This 
fact was recognized by those delegates most vitally interested in public 
safety, by the passage of a resolution requesting the board of directors 
of the council to consider the feasibility of organizing a new division of 
public safety to be known as the ‘‘Street and highway traffic section.”’ 

The National Safety Council, as shown by the annual address of 
the retiring president, Mr. Henry A. Reninger, now has a member- 
ship of 5,200, representing approximately 10,000,000 workers in more 
than 20 industries. The work of the council is carried on by a board 
of directors, an executive committee, and a staff of 103 persons, 
with an annual budget of about $850,000. 

It was pointed out that the national death rate from accidents is 
5 per cent lower than it was 10 years ago, and would be almost 20 
per cent lower were it not for the great increase in traffic accidents 
in recent years. The annual increase in the number of traffic acci- 
dents constitutes one of the greatest problems the council has to face. 
To carry on its work of education, the safety council has made plans 
for the expansion of every department of its activities. More edu- 
cational material, a larger staff, branch offices in every State, trained 
speakers to stimulate interest in safety work, more comprehensive 
studies of the causes of accidents, and engineering researches leading 
to the compilation of recommendations applicable to every industry 
are some of the lines along which the council intends to develop its 
effectiveness. 
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Realizing the necessity of some aggressive activity to combat tho 
hazards of industry, of the home, and of the streets and highways; 
the delegates unanimously adopted the following resolution at {ic 
first general session of the congress held on the opening day: 


Whereas, 96,000 met death through accidents in the United States last ves, 
this most alarming total comprising 27,500 automobile fatalities, 24,000 deat|,, 
through home accidents, 24,000 industrial fatalities, more than 20,000 acciden(.;| 
deaths in public places other than on streets and highways, and nearly 10,000,000 
nonfatal accidents; and 

Whereas, this reckless waste of human life and limb results in untold suffering. 
sorrow, and destitution and represents an economic loss of approximately $3,20().- 
000,000; and 

Whereas, this annual carnage is a sad commentary on the peace-time civiliz.- 
tion of a Government founded on principles of justice and nourished on well- 
7a traditions of humanitarianism, fair play, and protection for the weak: 
an 

Whereas, the national accident problem is one that demands most serious a) 
earnest consideration, not only by our Nation’s leaders, but by our entire cit;- 
zenship; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the members of the National Safety Council and all others 
present at the eighteenth annual safety congress do hereby pledge ourselves to 
continue our fight against accidents with increasing energies and inspired inter- 
est during the coming year; and we respectfully urge that concentration of safe y- 
council efforts be carried out along the following specific lines: 

1.. Public safety.—A solution of the automobile-accident problem, at preseit 
the most alarming problem of safety; the elimination of unfit and reckless motor- 
vehicle operators through the adoption of a drivers’ license law by every State; 
uniform traffic laws for all States and cities; standard traffic signs and signals; 
standard accident-reporting systems; necessary street and highway'improvemeits 
in the interest of safety; enforcement of and obedience to traffic laws; a recog- 
nition of the rights of others on the highway, whether pedestrians or drivers, 
based on the principle of the Golden Rule; the establishment of community 
safety councils in all American cities. 

2. Industrial safety Regular and complete safety inspection in all industrics, 
large and small; followed by prompt application of approved remedial measures; 
the safeguarding of all dangerous mechanical equipment and the constant use 
of such devices; the revision of hazardous manufacturing processes; continuous 
safety education throughout all industry; full cooperation with the National Safet 
Council and its affiliated community councils in carrying on industrial safety. 

3. Education.—Let education be the keynote of the coming year, that the les- 
sons and well-defined principles of safety be firmly implanted in every home and 
school throughout our Nation; let the youth of to-day be given opportunity 
for a full understanding and appreciation of the real meaning of safety in order 
that the citizens of to-morrow may enjoy the many blessings it bestows. 


The following officers were elected to carry on the work of the 
safety council for the ensuing year: 


President, C. E. Pettibone, American Mutual Liability Insurance Co., Boston. 
Vice president, industrial safety, C. L. Close, United States Steel Corporation, 
New York. 
Vice president, public relations, C. E. Hill, New York Central Lines, New York. 
Vice prewitent, public safety, Miller McClintock, Harvard University, Caim- 
bridge, Mass. 
Vice president, territorial councils, George Opp, Detroit Edison Co., Detroit. 
Vice president, finance, C. W. rg ye Western Electric Co., Chicago. 
Vice president, engineering, Earl F. Blank, Jones & Laughlin, Pittsburgh. . 
Vice president, membership, G. T. Hellmuth, Chicago, North Shore & Mil- 


waukee Railroad Co., Chicago. 
Vice preaent education, A. W. Whitney, National Bureau of Casualty « 


Surety Underwriters, New York. 
Vice president, health, Dr. C. E. A. Winslow, Yale University, New Haven, 


Conn. 
Treasurer, J. I. Banash, Fonda Tolsted Co., Chicago. 
Managing director, W. H. Cameron, National Safety Council, Chicago. 
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Directors elected for the coming year include the following, the 
frst three being new members of the board: 


H. B. Flowers, president New Orleans Safety Council, New Orleans, La. 
T. W. Bachus, vice president and general manager Hercules Powder Co., 
Wilmington, Del. ’ ; 
Paxton Mendelssohn, philanthropist, Detroit, Mich. 
L. A. DeBlois, New York, N. Y. 
¢. T. Hellmuth, Chicago, Ill. 
Miller MeClintock, Massachusetts. 
w. A. McGonagle, Minnesota. 
John A. Oartel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
C. E. Pettibone, Boston, Mass. 
Henry A. Reninger, Allentown, Pa. 
Dr. A. D. Risteen, Hartford, Conn. 
C. B. Seott, Chicago, Il. 
H. M. Webber, Chicago, Il. 
A. W. Whitney, New York, N. Y. 
W. H. Winans, New York, N. Y. 




















Industrial Accidents in Estonia in 1927 





HE number of the workers insured against accidents on January 
1, each year of the period 1922 to 1928, and the number of acci- 
dents were as follows: ' 


TasLE 1.—NUMBER OF WORKERS INSURED AND NUMBER OF ACCIDENTS, JANU- 
ARY 1, 1922 TO 1928 














































‘ xf estab- | re ae 
"ear ishments | of workers 
; : Per 1,000 
yell insured Number | workers 
insured 
1922. a need Lan. 292 Ay On ad 382 23, 224 2, 804 100. 0 
ee nt ee aw one abeenubueia 773 30, 688 4, 212 132: 1 
RRS Ee a aia te id hs eenann smell 576 34, 054 3, 769 101.2 
Spiess Ts | ES) ata st Sees a 869 40, 495 4, 681 105. 2 
a s,m eu gen 1, 133 45, 285 5, 512 118.9 
WE... ci. souse Re peek See oo | 1, 259 47, 413 5, 551 121.6 
a oe tin, tte ex ae ey 1, 251 “EESTES ME Ce LET RSs 



















Table 2 shows industrial accidents by industries and occupations. 
TABLE 2..-INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS BY INDUSTRIES AND OCCUPATIONS, 1926 AND 1927 
























































Average num- Number of acci- 

ber of insured ee ot dents per 1,000 
Industry or occupation group workers insured workers 

1927 1926 1927 

Quarries and mines - _- ERE ae ies SN ee F 4, 448 990 926 225. 4 208. 2 
Stone and earthen works__________- co alo Res I BE 2,165} 2,271 320 381 147.8 167.8 
Se nasal eis Sa Rr Sar ae: 4, 197 3, 351 510 622 121.5 185. 6 
SR a  oebee aon 733 1, 105 61 92 83. 2 83. 3 
Gl eS ES Rina I ae analy mee ES Leis 895 730 47 41 52.5 56. 2 
Textile ee Se Salees 8, 936 9, 838 765 858 85. 6 87.2 
W awed &, 496 8, 132 1, 514 1, 434 178. 2 176.3 
nn dm aatnbins dmeovedaate 2, 380 2, 373 390 371 163. 9 156. 3 
a re 1,137 | 1,410 24 4} 21.1 29. 1 
SARE AE a Aca pa eer eee alps 4, 311 4, 276 262 323 60. 8 75. 5 
asl. cubeb bcabes ceaccens 693 751 18 25 26. 0 33.3 
se cnbowuslows 4, 530 4, 011 170 249 37.5 62.1 
Electrical, gas, and water works.........._.......-_.-- 1,077 | 1,052 42 49 39. 0 46. 6 
Cini. _..... ...0<...ccccecuacssnccdas 290 248 7 4} 241 16. 1 
Transportation._....._...__. naib acneaindlndinsiabilivenk kana 910 | 1,784 121 135 | 133.0 75.7 
(i el ae 45,143 | 45,780 | 65, 241 5, 551 116, 1 121.6 





















'Estonia. Riigi Statistika Keskbiiroo. Eesti Statistika, Tallinn, September, 1929, pp. 509-512. 
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The main causes of industrial accidents in 1927 are shown beloy 


Per cent of a) 
accidents 
ONE: COUNT 8 Ls. di ee ead dlesbielelbe Kinks be nso. _ 11.§ 
eT Rn 6 Anis email nc tintin. 20. 2 
ne an GS ok bbe we EL nw ib owe... 18. 7 
Handling objects without tools____.._......-------------- 1. 2 
EOE Wi sik lw inbcdcdticniesutks ORR A Ss. 4.8 
The results of the industrial accidents are shown by the following 
figures: 


TABLE 3.—NUMBER AND PER CENT OF ACCIDENTS, BY RESULT, 1922 TO 1927 























Result | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1925 9x7 
———— 

Permanent partial disability cases__.................-.- 140 160 190 250 3 256 
Total permanent disability cases...................--- 2 3 2 a7 
Sic: beatin camieieantrnintmeonen +ncktilktentiseene 10 9 8 20 0 
Per cent of total accidents resulting in— | 

Permanent partial disability ............_......_.- 5.0 3.8 5.0 5.3 6. 1 4.6 

Total permanent Gissuinty......-..-...2.2-......- . 07 . 07 . 05 _ a 

REE Nt EE OTE Ne FS 36 21 21 43 29 6 
Cases per 1,000 workers insured: ' 

Permanent partial disability --_................-.- 5.0 5.0 5.1 5.6 7.2 5.6 

Total permanent disability....____....._..______-- ol a 09 05 ei... 

ae ae a ea aE ES GREER He 36 2B 21 45 | 34 44 








Industrial Accidents in Latvia, 1928=29 


HE following figures show the total number of industrial accidents 
and the number which resulted in death from March, 1928, to 
July, 1929:! 


TOTAL NUMBER OF ACCIDENTS AND NUMBER RESULTING IN DEATH IN LATVIA, 
MARCH, 1928, TO JULY, 1929, BY MONTHS 














ASRS — of ‘e Number of 
um of} accidents umber of} accidents 
Year and month accidents | resulting in Year and month accidents | resulting in 
death death 
1928: 1929 
RES Teg wR 1, 505 8 igre 1, 509 5 
i SRE Me SATS 1, 165 5 sr 1,712 4 
SIE To eres 1, 451 4 a ok 1, 650 10 
iE ih Sink ncn 1, 637 3 a 6 NR Ae ali 1,810 9 
. a ae 2, 301 4 Shes 1, 979 5 
Ss Sawiniewntsivane 2, 170 12 SO isiiitrs tancitinntibntn 2, 394 2 
September__........-- 1, 959 6 = RES SRE 2, 946 12 
I oo, oo 1, 966 5 
November..........-- 1, 896 14 
December. -.........-.- 1, 670 6 




















1 Latvia. Valsts Statistiské Parvalde. MéneSa Biletens, Riga, August, 1929, p. 368. 
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HEALTH AND INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE 





Economic Status and the Incidence of IIlness ! 


REPORT recently issued by the United States Public Health 

Service, which deals with the relation of sickness incidence to 
economic status, is based on the morbidity study made in Hagerstown, 
Md., in 1921 and subsequent years. 

Approximately 1,800 households were visited and classified as to 
their economic status and this classification was followed subse- 
quently in recording the illnesses occurring in these families over a 
period of 28 months. While the classification was admittedly a 
rough one, the range of income included the richest as well as the 
poorest families in the community and was regarded, therefore, as 
sufficiently accurate. In the rating of families as to economic stand- 
ing there was no attempt at classification by the actual income but 
certain observations were made, such as the number of rooms occupied 
by the family, sanitary conditions, and the regularity or irregularity 
of the milk supply. It was found that in place of five economic 
categories the families could be grouped in three, as in either extreme 
class—the well-to-do and the very poor—the numbers were so small 
that they could be combined, respectively, with the groups classed 
as comfortable and as poor. 

At the time of the preliminary survey in December, 1921, an 
inquiry was made as to the neusdionnt of sickness in the individual 
households. The frequency of cases in these households is shown for 
each of the three economic classes in Table 1: 


TaBLE 1.—SICKNESS PREVALENCE AMONG 7,524 WHITE PERSONS CLASSIFIED AC- 
CORDING TO FAMILY ECONOMIC STATUS, HAGERSTOWN, MD., DECEMBER, 1921 











Number of | Number of pe a 

umber 0 umber o 

Economic status persons cases per 1,000 
persons 

FF ene ne ow ntihonamecwonannuaud 808 26 32.2 

MoG@E Pee a as eh css cece. tb ae sic 3, 400 128 37.6 

Pea til le oe inchs us dhegutimaidind dnnapiminetbeten 3, 316 133 40.1 














Table 1 shows that the prevalence of illness is lowest among the 
group rated as well-to-do and comfortable and that it increases as the 
economic status declines. The ratio of the sickness-prevalence rate 
among the group classified as ‘‘poor and very poor”’ to that for the 
“well-to-do and comfortable” group was 1.25 to 1 and for the 
“moderate” group was 1.17 to 1, but it should be remembered, the 
report states, that this prevalence rate includes relatively more cases of 
sickness of long duration than does an attack or incidence rate. 





1 United States. Ceca peeetmen t. Public Health Service. Public Health Reports, Jul 
1929. “Economic status and the dence of illness,’” by Edgar Sydenstricker. - 
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The analysis of the attack or incidence rates in relation to agp 
shows that the age distributions of the different economic c|asse. 
differed decidedly. The data upon which these rates are |aseq 
include the “years of life observed” for cases of illness occuirrine 
during the period December 1, 1921, to March 31, 1924, subdivided 
according to age for each of the three economic classes, anc the 
number of illnesses, classified according to cause, as recorded for each 
age-economic group. The age distributions of the three economic 
groups showed that the upper economic group contained relatively 
more middle-aged and old persons and fewer children than the poore; 
group and these differences were taken into account, therefore, jy 
correcting the crude rates for age. Table 2 shows the annual crude 
sickness rate per thousand and the rate corrected for age, of the three 
economic groups for the period December 1, 1921, to March 31, 1924. 
While the differences are not great, owing, probably, to the absence 
of sharply differentiated economic extremes, the rates show a con- 
sistent association of illness with economic status, the ratio for the 
moderate income group being 108 as compared with the well-to-do 
and comfortable and 112 for the poor and very poor. 


TABLE 2.—SICKNESS RATE CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO FAMILY ECONOMIC STATUS 





| Annual rate per 1,000 | 

















Economic status [ + ‘ 
. : Correcte 
Crud for age 
Well-to-do and comfortable____-__- a) eee ne 949 991 
RG SHEARS ASS SRI oy era 1, 042 1, 068 
| SE Ee 1, 144 1,113 | 








A comparison of the corrected differential rates for certain kinds or 
causes of illness shows that there was no consistent association be- 
tween the kind of sickness and poor economic status. The report 
states that ‘“‘an association is indicated, in a general way, for respira- 
tory illness (specifically for influenza or grippe and for colds, but not 
for diseases of the pharynx and larynx); rheumatism, headache, as 
well as other nervous conditions; and for accidents. The commoner 
infectious diseases—measles, whooping cough, and chicken pox— 
were not respecters of persons, nor were diseases and conditions of 
the eyes and ears, and of the circulatory, digestive, and eliminatory 
systems.” The association of a greater amount of illness with poorer 
economic condition was found to hold true, however, only for the 
adult ages, and among children precisely the contrary condition was 
present. No very satisfactory reason is given for this condition, but 
it is suggested that there is a possibility that there was better reporting 
of minor ailments by the well-to-do parents and that in regard to the 
infectious diseases there was perhaps a greater opportunity for the 
ee in this class to contract diseases that happened to be ep!- 

emic. 

The proportion of all cases attended by physicians was decidedly 
higher among the families with the better economic standing, although 
for the so-called general diseases, diseases of the nervous system, «is- 
eases of the ear and mastoid process, nonvenereal diseases of the 
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genito-urinary system, and diseases of the bones and organs of loco- 
motion there was practically no difference in the attendance of 
hvsicians among the well-to-do and the poorer families, the reason 
oven for the —— — being that most of these diseases 
could only have been diagnosed by physicians and, therefore, could 
not otherwise have been classified. Diseases of the respiratory 
system, infectious diseases, diseases of the eyes, circulatory system, 
digestive system, and skin received a relatively greater amount of 
medical attention among families of the well-to-do and comfortable 
classes, and the rate for operations was also decidedly higher among 
the richer classes. It is clear that the opportunity for better diag- 
nosis among the richer classes has an effect upon differential morbidity 
rates, but it is difficult to evaluate precisely the extent of this influence. 
In conclusion, however, the report states that two facts remain 
fairly clear—‘‘one is that the illness rate as observed was higher for 
the poor than for those economically better off; the other is that, 
in general, those families which were definitely above the average of 
this community in economic condition had medical attention to a 
considerably greater extent than the remainder of the population.” 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 





Meeting of International Association of Industrial Accident 
Boards and Commissions in 1929 


HE sixteenth annual convention of the International Association 

of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions was held at 
Buffalo, N. Y., October 8-11, 1929. The convention was attended by 
delegates from 25 States, the District of Columbia, and the Provinces 
of Ontario, Nova Scotia, and Quebec. During the 4-day session 
305 persons registered. 

The convention was formally opened by Frances Perkins, industrial 
commissioner of New York and president of the association. During 
this session an explanation of figures on relative benefits under differ- 
ent State laws was given by A. Z. Skelding of the National Council on 
Workmen’s Compensation Insurance; and a general review of work- 
men’s compensation legislation for 1929, by Charles F. Sharkey, of the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics.! 

At the afternoon session the following papers were read: On the 
subjects “A Study of Silicosis in Rock Drillers,” by Dr. A. J. Lanza, 
assistant medical director, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co.; ‘ Occu- 
pational Diseases and Workmen’s Compensation,” by Dr. May R. 
Mayers, New York Department of Labor; and ‘‘ Medical Care and 
Cost,’’ by Fred M. Wilcox, chairman of the Industrial Commission of 
Wisconsin. A general discussion followed the reading of the last 
two papers. 

An entire session was devoted to a demonstration of clinic cases of 
various types of disability under the workmen’s compensation act, 
by Dr. Raymond G. Bell, of the Department of Labor of New York, 
while another session was given over to the subject of accident preven- 
tion, the papers presented on the latter including two dealing with 
‘‘No-Accident Campaigns,” by Frank E. Redmond, of the Associated 
Industries of New York State, and by W. E. Yeomans, of the Mer- 
chants’ Association of New York City; one on ‘‘Accident Prevention 
Campaign Among State Unions,” by Thomas J. Curtis, vice president, 
New York State Federation of Labor; ‘Accidents and Health Hazards 
in Chemical Industries,” by W. J. Burke, chemical engineer, New 
York Department of Labor; and ‘‘Accidents and Health Hazards in 
Chemical Industries,” by J. A. Burckel, vice president Du Pont 
Viscoloid Co., New York City. 

The subject of lump-sum payments received considerable attention. 
Papers on this subject included one on “Accidents Resulting in No 
Lost Time,” by Walter O. Stack, president Industrial Accident 
Board of Delaware; ‘‘Lump Sum Settlements,” by Dr. L. W. Hatch, 
New York State Industrial Board; ‘‘How to Investigate Proposed 


1 The latter paper is given in full on p. 50 of this issue. 
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Lump Sum Settlements,” by Rufus Jarnegan, New York State Re- 
habilitation Bureau; ‘‘Second Injuries Fund,” by William M. Knerr, 
chairman Industrial Commission of Utah; ‘‘Should Hearings be 
Held in all Cases When Disability Extends Beyond One Week?” by 
y. A. Zimmer, Department of Labor of New York; ‘‘Should the 
Compensation Board Have in Its Employ a Staff Physician or Phy- 
sicians?”’?’ by H. M. Stanley, chairman, Industrial Commission of 
Georgia; “Who Should be Considered Compensation Dependents, 
and What, If Any, Should be the Limitation of Compensation De- 
pendents,” by F. A. Duxbury, Industrial Commission of Minnesota. 

During the morning session of Thursday, October 10, the pro- 
gram was divided into three sections upon different subjects, which 
ran concurrently. It was the first time that the association had 
subdivided a session and keen interest was shown by each of the 
groups in its respective subject. Section A dealt with the problems 
of exclusive State fund jurisdictions, presented by Mr. Fred W. 
Armstrong, Workmen’s Compensation Board of Nova Scotia. Sec- 
tion B had for consideration a paper on the subject of ‘“ Problems of 
Competitive State Fund States,’”’ presented by Lawrence E. Worstell, 
chairman Industrial Accident Board of Idaho. Section C considered 
‘Problems of Private Insurance States,” presented by Walter O. 
Stack, president Industrial Accident Board of Delaware. General 
discussion followed the reading of the papers. 

At the afternoon session a paper was read by Mr. Parke P. Deans, 
industrial commissioner of Virginia, on the subject of ‘‘Coal Minin 
and Workmen’s Compensation.” The papers prepared by Mr. Will 
J. French, director Department of Industrial Relations of California, 
on ‘‘The Age Factor in the Computation of Compensation for Perma- 
nent Disability” and on ‘‘Occupational Disease Compensation in 
California’? were not read but were incorporated into the minutes 
of the convention. 

On the morning of the last day of the convention, Friday, October 
11, committee reports were read. Resolutions were adopted recom- 
mending to the several States and Provinces the inclusion of all 
occupational injuries and disabilities in their compensation laws. 
The medical committee of the association was instructed to formulate 
a detailed curriculum for medical colleges relating to the subject of 
mr seein medical science; for this work the sum of $500 was author- 
ized. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 

Walter O. Stack, president, president of industrial accident board, Delaware. 

Parke P. Deans, vice president, industrial commissioner of Virginia. 

Ethelbert Stewart, secretary-treasurer, Commissioner of Labor Statistics, 
Washington, D. C. 

Executive committee: Walter O. Stack, Delaware; Parke P. Deans, Virginia; 
Ethelbert Stewart, Washington, D.C.; W.H. Horner, Pennsylvania; William W. 


Kennard, Massachusetts; Wellington T. Leonard, Ohio; Frances Perkins, New 
York; Mrs. F. L. Roblin, Oklahoma; and Robert Taschereau, Quebec. 


The 1930 meeting will be held in Wilmington, Del. 

The proceedings of the sixteenth annual convention will be pub- 
Pr later in bulletin form by the United States Bureau of Labor 

tatistics. 
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General Review of Workmen’s Compensation Legislation {o; 
1929 ! 


f per past legislative year has been an active one in the field of 
workmen’s compensation. Of the 44 States having compen- 
sation laws, all met in regular session in 1929 with the exception of 
four (Alabama, Kentucky, Louisiana, and Virginia). Of those States 
meeting in regular session, 35 acted on the subject of workmen’s con- 
pensation. Regular sessions were held but no action taken in five 
States having such laws (Arizona, Nevada, New Hampshire, Tennes- 
see, and Utah) and in three States which have not yet passed any 
legislation on the subject (Arkansas, Florida, and South Carolina). 
The Legislature of Mississippi, the fourth State without a compensa- 
tion law, did not convene in 1929. In addition to their regular ses- 
sions several of the States met in extra session, but of those States 
from which legislation is available none acted upon the subject of 
compensation at the special session. 

The outstanding progress to report since the last meeting, at Pater- 
son, N. J., is the enactment of a workmen’s compensation law in 
North Carolina. This act became effective on July 1 of this year. 
In Arizona the 1929 legislature passed a bill amending the law as 
advocated by the industrial commission, but it was vetoed by the 
governor. Arkansas again attempted to enact a workmen’s com- 
pensation law, but the measure failed to pass. The State, however, did 
enact a law during the legislative session, providing compensation for 
accidental injuries or death suffered by employees of the State highway 
commission. ‘The Maine act wascompletely revised and reenacted, as 
was also the act of New Mexico, while a new draft of an act in New 
Hampshire was defeated. In Oregon the 1929 legislature authorized 
the appointment of a committee to study the needs of the workmen's 
compensation law, and to report its recommendations to the governor. 

The Congress of the United States has also been in session since 
our last meeting, but has made no change in the compensation already 
extended to Federal employees, longshoremen, and harbor workers, 
and private employees in the District of Columbia. 

Naturally it would be impossible in the brief time at my disposal! 
to go into the details of all the amendments passed this year by the 
various State legislatures. The tendency has been, however, to 
strengthen the existing laws, to enlarge their scope, and to improve 
their administration. Fourteen States amended their coverage pro- 
visions (Delaware, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Maine, Maryland, New 
Mexico, New York, South Dakota, Texas, Vermont, West Virginia, 
Wisconsin, and Wyoming). A tendency was shown in New Hamp- 
shire and Tennessee toward the possible extension of the coverage of 
the workmen’s compensation system, by the passage of an act 
authorizing the payment of compensation for injuries to State em- 
ployees and those engaged on highways and public works, in amounts 
not exceeding those provided in the State workmen’s compensation act. 

The waiting period was decreased in some States, notably in New 
Mexico, where the period has been reduced to seven days. Other 
States acting on the subject included Connecticut, Illinois, Maine, 
and Montana. 





1 Address delivered at meeting of International Association of Industrial Accident Boards and Com- 
missions at Buffalo, N. Y., October 8, 1929. 
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Liberalization of benefits received the attention of 20 States, and 
waseffected by raising the minimum or maximum weekly payments, by 
increasing the maximum amount in death cases and the numberof weeks 
for specified injuries, by a more liberal allowance in the case of medical 
and surgical aid or burial expenses, and by other less direct methods. 

Oregon enacted a provision to cooperate in the administration of 
the Federal longshoremen’s act by authorizing the State fund to 
insure maritime employers under the act. 

In Pennsylvania extraterritorial effect is now given to the law, 
affording protection to employees temporarily performing services 
outside the State. 

The time of notice of injury and claim for compensation was 
extended or considered in Idaho, Illinois, Maine, Massachusetts, 
Montana, New Mexico, and Wyoming. 

In Minnesota a nonresident alien dependent may now designate 
some person other than his consular representative to receive com- 
pensation for him. 

In Kansas the administration of the act is transferred from the 
publie service commission to the newly created commission of labor 
and industry. 

The Kansas Supreme Court rendered a decision February 9, 1929, 
holding that since the act is elective, contractual in its nature, there 
was no provision made for an appeal from the District Court to the 
Supreme Court on questions of law; the legislature therefore amended 
the act permitting such an appeal. In Nebraska an appeal from a 
decision of the commissioner must be taken to the district court of 
the county in which the accident occurred unless otherwise agreed 
upon by the parties, while in Montana an appeal to the district 
court of the county of the accident may now be taken by either party 
instead of by the employee only, as formerly. Appeals from the 
court of common pleas in Pennsylvania may now be taken only to 
the Superior Court. 

The subject of accident reporting received attention in several 
States, including Georgia, Indiana, New Mexico, and Oregon. ‘ 

In Michigan double compensation is now assessed in the case of 
the illegal employment of a minor under 18 years of age. 

Two States (New York and Ohio) enlarged the list of occupational 
diseases. The Ohio act added manganese dioxide and radium 
poisoning, and two diseases peculiar to miners. In New York an 
act was passed during the early part of the legislative session ex- 
tending the list of occupational diseases to include radium poisoning 
in hospitals or laboratories only. This act became effective March 
6, 1929. Subsequently, however, another bill adding 11 new diseases 
was drawn by the industrial survey commission, which had the 
indorsement of the department of labor. When the bill was about 
due for final passage, it was hastily withdrawn, returned to the com- 
mittee, and mnenasd by striking out all but four of the diseases, 
including radium poisoning. e industrial survey commission 
did not approve of this alteration. Governor Roosevelt, in signing 
the bill, which became effective October 1, 1929, took occasion to 
point out the inadequacy of the law as enacted by the legislature. 

The present list of occupational diseases adds chreme emuns 
and poisoning by- any sulphide, besides the diseases, newly included, 
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of methylchloride poisoning, poisoning from carbon monoxide, 
poisoning from sulphuric, hydrochloric, or hydrofluoric acid, and 
tome gastro-intestinal, or physiological nerve and eye <is- 
orders due to contact with petroleum products. It appears, however, 
that a court construction will be necessary to determine whether o; 
not the act giving relief to hospital or laboratory employees receiy- 
ing injuries from radium, radium emanations, nk ray, will be super- 
seded and annulled from and after October 1, 1929, by the subse- 
quent act of the legislature. 

Four Territorial legislatures also met in regular session. Alaska 
reenacted and made several changes in the compensation act, the 
principal one being the extension of the schedule of partial disability 
cases to include compensation of $720 for loss of hearing in one ear, 
Hawaii and Porto Rico made several changes of minor importance, 
while the Philippine Legislature added nothing new to the act. 

Of the eight Canadian Provinces having compensation laws, the 
1929 legislatures of Alberta, Nova Scotia, and Saskatchewan acted on 
the subject of workmen’s compensation, while British Columbia, 
Manitoba, New Brunswick, Ontario, and Quebec did not. A 
special committee, however, was appointed by the provincial goy- 
ernment of Manitoba to investigate the subject of workmen’s com- 
pensation in the Province. In Ontario, although no amendments were 
passed by the legislature, the workmen’s compensation board passed 
certain regulations approved by order-in-council having the effect of 
an amendment, one of which was the addition of chrome poisoning 
to the list of industrial diseases. Saskatchewan passed a workmen’s 
compensation act similar in many respects to the existing Ontario act. 

The Alberta act was Framers § by providing a right of action to a 
workman in case of accident, against some person other than his 
employer. 

Nova Scotia increased the amount allowed for burial expenses from 
$75 to $100. The maximum amount was increased from 55 to 60) 
per cent of average earnings in death and permanent total or partial 
disability cases. Other less important changes were also made in 
the Alberta and Nova Scotia acts. 

In general it can be said, after a careful examination of the actions 
of the 35 States and of the Territorial and Canadian legislatures which 
took up the subject of workmen’s compensation, that for the most 
Sasi the amendments enacted into law were beneficial, that the acts 

ave been enlarged and strengthened, and that the general tendency 
was toward the improvement of the compensation laws. 





0 oe 


Amendments to Workmen’s Compensation Laws of Various 
States in 1929 


a PREVIOUS issues of the Monthly Labor Review ' amendments 
passed by the 1929 State legislatures and affecting the work- 
men’s compensation laws were analyzed. 

islation for the jurisdictions of Alaska, Connecticut, Hawaii, 
Illinois, Oklahoma, and Oregon has since been received and is briefly 
reviewed below. 





1 May, 1929, pp. 135, 136; August, 1929, pp. 85-88; September, 1929, pp. 89, 90; October, 1929, pp. 73-77. 
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Alaska 


THE entire workmen’s compensation act of Alaska was reenacted 
and several changes made, by chapter 25. The principal change 
was the enlargement of the schedule of partial disability cases to 
include the loss of hearing in one ear, for which the award is $720 
(loss of hearing in both ears constitutes total and permanent disa- 
bility); and the specific definition of the terms ‘‘child” or “‘chil- 
dren,” ‘‘widower,”’ and ‘“married.”’ 


Connecticut 


Two acts were passed by the 1929 Legislature of Connecticut 
amending the workmen’s compensation act. Several changes were 
made in the act by chapter 242. For the loss or loss of use of an arm 
the period of compensation is extended from 208 to 225 weeks. 
Hereafter payment will be made from the date of injury if the incapac- 
ity continues for a period of four weeks; formerly it was required 
that the disability must extend beyond that period. To be entitled to 
compensation for hernia the employee must now prove that the injury 
was accompanied by evidences of pain; it is not necessary to show 
that inability to work immediately followed the accident, but may be 
shown to have followed within one week. Before a modification of 
any award may be made, notice and hearing must be given. 

A supplemental law (ch. 32) was passed providing that physicians’ 
reports of occupational diseases shall not be admissible as evidence 
in workmen’s compensation proceedings. 


Hawaii 


Tue only act in any way affecting the workmen’s compensation 
law of Hawaii was chapter 227, which provides that at the time of 
issuance of a license to do business in the Territory a certificate from 
the industrial accident board must be filed, showing that the em- 
ployer has insured his workmen’s compensation risk. 


Illinois 


THREE acts passed by the 1929 Lllinois Legislature made several 
important changes in the workmen’s compensation law (pp. 438, 439, 
440-466). * The compulsory coverage of the act is extended to include 
employees handling junk and salvage. (Sec. 3.) An employer may 
now elect by insuring with an authorized insurance carrier, and is 
bound until the expiration or cancellation of the policy. (Sec. 1.) 
The act excludes totally blind persons as employees. (Sec. 5.) Com- 
pensation to collateral heirs is payable only in the case of 50 per cent 
or more of total dependency, and then such proportion of a sum equal 
to four times the average annual earnings of the employee as such de- 
pendency bears to the total dependency, with a minimum of $1,650 and 
a maximum of $3,750. The payment into a special fund of the differ- 
ence between the compensation paid and $450 is no longer required. 

In the case of three or more children under 16, where four times 
the average annual earnings are less than $3,750, the amount is in- 


creased $600 instead of $450; the maximum amount is increased ~ 


from $4,450 to $4,550 in the case of two children, and from $4,550 
to $4,700 where there are three or more children. (Sec. 7.) As 
regards cases of injury not resulting in death several changes were 
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made in the law. The maximum weekly payment in total and partia| 
disability cases is increased from $14 to $15, and from $19 to $2() 
in the case of an employee with four or more children under 16 years 
of age at the time of the injury. In specific injury cases the period 
of compensation is limited to 64 weeks. Compensation is paid for 
the loss of hearing and for loss or loss of use of certain members. A 
widow or lineal dependent is paid the balance of an award, in propor- 
ticn to dependency, in cases where an employee has been injured and 
death follows from a cause other than the injury. 

The waiting period has been changed so that compensation is paid 
from the day following the injury if incapacity continues for more 
than 30 days, instead of four weeks as formerly. (Sec. 8.) “ Medica! 
examinations may be had either within or without the State, and 
where examination is made by the employee’s surgeon a written 
report by the examining surgeon must be given to the employer. 

The procedure was amended in several respects by sections 6, 
8-F, 14, 16, 19-B, 19-F, 19-K. New provisions as to notice of 
injury and claim for compensation are made. (Sec. 24.) Payments 
must be made within two weeks after the interval for which compen- 
sation is payable. (Sec. 8-I.) Provisions relating to securing of 
insurance, especially as to the coverage of policies, were amended by 
section 26. Preference is given to awards over the unsecured debts 
of the employer except as to wages. (Sec. 21.) The duties of the 
secretary of the commission are enlarged, and authority is given to 
the commission to destroy obsolete papers on file for more than five 
years, providing no claim is pending. (Secs. 14, 17.) 


Oklahoma 


THE only legislation affecting the workmen’s compensation law of 
Oklahoma was the act (ch. 30) providing that before the supreme 
court will entertain a motion to change an award, a bond must be 
filed securing the payment of the award. 


Oregon 


SEVERAL amendments were made to the workmen’s compensation 
law of Oregon by the legislature of 1929. 

A provision was enacted providing for cooperation in th adminis- 
tration of the Federal longshoremen’s act by authorizing the State 
fund to insure maritime employers under the act. (Ch. 120.) The 
industrial accident fund created by the act was declared to be a trust 
fund, in which the State of Oregon has no proprietary -interest. 
(Ch. 172.) Chapter 316 made several changes in the law: It is now 
made unlawful to rebate or to accept money deducted from employees’ 
wages for hospital fees; records of employers and contractors must be 
available to the commission for inspection and records kept of all 
moneys collected and received. Penalties include a payment of ten 
times the amount accepted or given in rebates. Other penalties are 
also provided for violations of the act. Supplemental acts (chs. 136, 
137) provide that contractors on public works must furnish a bond 
and promptly pay any amount due the State industrial accident fund. 
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Records of the commission, except pay rolls and confidential reports, 
are open to public inspection. (Ch. 286.) 3 

A senate joint resolution (No. 10) was passed, authorizing a study 
to be made of the needs of the workmen’s compensation law and 
requiring that a ae be submitted to the governor, setting forth 
desirable changes, if any. 





eww 
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Operations Under Workmen’s Compensation Act in Wisconsin, 
1928 


HE Industrial Commission of Wisconsin, in its publication, 

Wisconsin Labor Statistics, Bulletin No. 20, September 5, 1929, 
published a table containing compensable cases closed in the calendar 
year 1928, a summary of which follows: 


COMPENSATION CASES SETTLED a: ee BY CAUSE AND BY NATURE OF 





























: : 
Accidents resulting in— | —_ = in | 
Num- 
Death Per- — Amount | ber 
Cc f inj bd ma- | Tem- | ber of| ,°fin- Av-| 
ae ey perma-| font | demnity |Num-| Total | er- | non- 
nent | partial | dise> | dents| Paid | ber of| amount | age | fee 
total cases paid per | cases 
disa- | bility 
bility v 
Maga 6 9c. Sisk. 5k 17 861 | 2,299 | 3,177 | $831,984 | 2,794 | $168,753 | $60 383 
Hoisting apparatus__._....____- 18 91 461 570 | 187,652 473 41,014 | 87 97 
Rai cars and engines__.___- + 20 131 155 57, 901 124 10,855 | 88 31 
Mines and quarry cars and mo- . 
— also plant trucks on 
Of Steg Sipeese. © Meese vee 2 10 54 66 17, 876 52 2,835 | 55 14 
Automobiles and motorcycles__- 36 52 | 1,083 | 1,121 | 324,643 | 1,045 73,008 | 70 76 
Animal-drawn vehicles.._______ 6 12 322 340 59, 326 21,904 | 67 14 
D SE TE err 7 125 132 13, 857 131 10,422) 80 1 
Fall a 18 74 1, 034 | 1, 126 977 962 62, 865 164 
In mines and quarries__...____- 2 6 31 21, 390 24 2,747 | 114 7 
Pam ee... ose oe 11 8 199 218 44, 426 204 25, 783 | 126 14 
Falls of persons..._........____. 27 174 | 3,095 | 3,296 | 659,615 | 3, 041 210,334 | 69 255 
Step ing on or striking against 
0 ects TE cin cnmninbin seen ademas 2 60 1,471 | 1,533 148, 981 | 1, 383 71, 557 | 52 150 
| SSRI FIST SSCS 5 144 1,581 | 1,730 | 236,976 | 1, 560 71, 018 46 170 
I ae 1 19 455 53, 782 365 20,155 | 55 90 
Handling heavy objects____-__-- 3 183 | 3,300 | 3,486 | 246,139 | 3,066 | 116,760) 38 420 
or | Se ED 1 28 3, 167 26 2,198 | 85 2 
Loading and unloading.________ 1 44 619 664 55, 728 578 22,812 39 86 
Sharp or rough objects__________ 3 82 1,381 | 1, 466 93, 998 | 1, 327 52,200 | 39 139 
RR aa 27 5 63 95 122, 580 71 6,923 | 98 24 
— RN, intisb seis cave 14 11 a 88 77, 558 73 7, 637 - 7 
team pressure apparatus___..__|......-- 1 2 2, 356 1 315 5 
All other explosions___...______. 4 4 44 52 30, 703 42 8,441 | 201 10 
Hot and corrosive substances___ ll 13 734 758 87, 826 672 33,799 | 50 86 
Miscellaneous causes___._______ 10 60 764 834 | 179, 062 747 47,423 | 63 87 
Occupational diseases...________ 10 5 3380 395 83, 093 347 15,070} 43 48 
Een aCe 232 | 1,947 | 19, 639 /21, 818 |3, 885, 850 |19, 434 |1, 106,828 | 57 | 2,384 
Occupational diseases: 

TS TM SET TE 37 37 3, 297 32 2,293 | 72 5 
Toxic Ss, Vapors, fumes__ 4 1 29 34 27, 449 30 1,943 | 65 4 
FOE CEES Ey aS 124 124 7, 200 106 3,276} 31 18 
Irritant dusts and fibers _- 3 1 58 62 16, 374 60 2,586} 43 2 

EEC ei ee Ae: See 26 26 1, 457 22 950} 43 4 
Miscellaneous irritants_.-. _- yh Aa, 46 47 1, 568 43 1, 147 27 4 
Air compression _____._____. tol Tata 1 4 5 4, 791 5 223 | 45 |-...... 
Extremes of humidity. ____- joo 7 8 8, 018 3 208 | 37 |...... 
Extremes of temperature ___|.._...__|.._..__- 19 19 647 17 359 | 21 2 
i lla TR Se a fh ME EES. 3 3 179 2 73 | 37 1 

inflammation of 

joints, tendons, and mus- 

EATER AT A TS, 23 23 2, 140 15 65 8 
Occupa diseases or 
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LABOR LAWS AND COURT DECISIONS 





Denial of Compensation to Employee Killed on Way to Work, 
in Utah 


HE Supreme Court of Utah in a recent decision upheld an order 

of the Industrial Commission of that State denying compens:- 
tion to the widow of a deceased employee, on the ground that the 
injury resulting in death did not arise out of or in the course of the 
employment. 

From the facts in the case it appeared that one H. C. Greer was 
employed as a foreman and carpenter at the Union Stockyards at 
Ogden, Utah. It was the duty and custom of Greer to keep the too!s 
in a properly sharpened condition, and it was his practice to take the 
saws to his home at the end of the day’s work, and there sharpen 
them and bring them back on the following morning. Returning to 
work shortly before 8 o’clock in the morning, and carrying a saw 
belonging to the company, Greer was struck by an automobile truck 
while crossing from the pedestrian’s walk on a viaduct to accept « 
free ride to the place of employment, offered by a fellow workman. 
The single question in the case was whether the injury which resulted 
in the death of the employee arose out of or in the course of the em- 
ployment. The widow contended that her husband was engaged in 
the company’s business at the time of the accident, because of the 
fact that he was carrying the saw and returning it to the company s 

wes of business after # had sharpened it at his home the night 
efore. 

The Industrial Commission of Utah, after a hearing, found that the 
widow had not proved a case and denied compensation. 

The case was taken to the Supreme Court of Utah on appeal from 
the commission’s finding. Cases were cited by both parties to 
support their contentions. The widow relied on a number of prior 
Utah decisions. The supreme court, however, said that these cases 
were not in point with the instant one, and in affirming the order of 
the industrial commission cited the authority of a California case 
(London Guarantee & Acc. Co. v. Industrial Acc. Comm. et al., 190 
Cal. 587, 213 Pac. 977). 

In the California case a clear statement of the exceptions to the 
general rule as to whether an employee was covered by the act while 
traveling from his home to his place of business was made, as follows: 

Exceptions to the general rule are cases where an employee, either in his 
employer’s or his own time, is going to or from his place of employment on some 
substantial mission for his employer growing out of his employment. In such 
cases it is held that the employee is within the protection of the act. But the 
mission must be the major factor in the journey or movement, and not merely 
incidental thereto; that is to say, if incidental to the main purpose of going to or 
from the place of employment it would not bring such person under the protection 
of the act. If, on the other hand, the main purpose of going or coming was to 
perform some act arising out of his employment, he would be under the protection 


of the act yg 2 incident to the performance of such duty, he might be going 
or coming from his home. 
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Eanes the same rule to apply in the case under consideration the 
court sald: 


Under the facts in the instant case, it is clear that the deceased was not upon 
any special mission for his employer at the time of the accident. There was 
nothing that he was doing for his master at the time which exposed him to the 
perils of the street. He was merely going from his home to his place of employ- 
ment. The fact that he was carrying the saw was merely incidental. The 
employee did not come within any of the exceptions to the generalrule. * * * 

n this case the deceased was not injured while sharpening the saw at his home. 
The accident did not occur while he was actually engaged in the performance of a 
duty for the employer. The dangers of the street between his home and the 
stockyards were not incident to his employment, but were dangers common to all. 


The order of the industrial commission was thereupon affirmed. 
(Greer v. Industrial Commission of Utah et al., 279 Pac. 900.) 
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Development of Building and Loan Associations in 1928 


N A REPORT? made by the secretary of the United States 
League of Local Building and Loan Associations to the convention 
of that body in August, 1929, it is stated that for the past five years 
the building and loan associations have maintained an annual in- 
crease in assets of more than $800,000,000. ‘‘This remarkable evi- 
dence of their rapid growth in so short a time is an achievement 
which has no parallel in the financial history of this country.’’ 
According to the report, these institutions have achieved a “record 
of safety which is not equaled by any other class of financial institu- 
tions.”’ 
The table below, compiled from the report, shows the growth in 
membership, assets, and mortgage loans as compared with 1927: 


DEVELOPMENT OF BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS IN 1928 












































Membership Assets Mortgage — outstand- 
|Num- 4 
State | = : 
ciations morenss Increase | Increase 
GR... ‘927 mas | over 1927 | 1928 over 1927 
| 
— — ae — ——$_ _—_ 
SR 55 pin eb cin dneee 42 38, 750 | 115, 950 $27, 797, 944 | $6, 552, 912 $24, 318, 425 (?) 
RES eet 6 5, 500 1, 100 2, 744, 802 802, 783 2, 447, 468 $763, 332 
i ii ocx, welehwAon 74 66, 688 7, 959 39, 870, 217 4, 040, 180 (8) (3) 
GI oo oc onion = 323, 160 | 61, 928 297, 189,401 | 55, 392, 654 266, 310,898 | 46, 096, 26 
_ RE eae 6 131, 528 | 11, 897 49, 553, 846 7, 077, 200 (3) (3) 
Connecticut ............. 39 | 30, 808 | 113, 696 22, 589,054 | 1, 974, 639 20, 978, 101 1, 810, 478 
a ee 44 | 18, 650 900 11, 827, 813 1, 615, 444 10, 197, 113 1, 337, 903 
District of Columbia- - - 22 68, 543 4,775 63, 363, 948 6, 172, 282 60. 222. 013 6, 029, 730 
ois cack svttinacuwss 71 | 16, 000 | 112, 500 21, 603, 363 | '19, 236, 917 17, 5uu, 799 | 417, 622. 028 
Baca eee De beeee 34 | 12,054 | 5, 554 3, 954, 001 1, 454, 001 3, 313, 640 (?) 
) ERE Sf ie gana aria a 13 | 6, 300 1, 600 3, 795, 742 1, 056, 990 3, 412, 094 941, 389 
SE a SRE aha 916 873, 000 | 12,000 | 419, 927,785 | 31,829,954 | 390, 365,096 | 25, 850, 036 
I ts ae Pay ts 402 440, 168 | 35,647 | 298, 282,407 | 24,042,303 | 270, 981,555 | 21, 814, 246 
NE a itd. chodaeeel ! 7 67, 088 | 14, 039 46, 282, 496 2, 785, 488 42, 594, 603 1, 863, 014 
SESS MR ~ Saag 151 211, 820 | 17, 620 126, 114, 205 8, 134, 697 105, 611, 662 | 4,910, 508 
PUTS was woaeiewhs | 1665 154, 700 | 12, 800 97, 438, 412 | 11, 928, 494 95, 313, 114 | 11, 805, 178 
iss ak. oe ahaa habe 105 193, 359 2, 709 186, 892, 047 | 12, 073, 820 174, 862, 061. | 11, 620, 85! 
BI cide nam dcdenince! 36 28, 673 1 §07 20, 981, 542 1, 432, 537 19, 842, 888 1, 113, 762 
Maryland ¢.____.....__.. | 1,210} 330,000 | — (*) 210, 000, 000 (3) (3) 3) 
Massachusetts___..__..-_- 512,714 | 15, 494 516, 138, 388 | 38, 133, 241 480, 109, 722 | 32, 438, 003 
) | Ee eae nee 72 212,329 | 5, 555 142, 638, 654 | 15, 839,528 | 129, 008, 767 | 11, 357, 815 
Minnesota........-....-.- an 83,090 | 2, 134 36, 738,928 | 4,316, 306 30, 061,785 | 3, 116, 420 
Mississippi -__---_.------ | 62 26,600} 4,800 | 18,035,002 | 2,617,102 | 16,429,885 | 2,376, 468 
Missouri_ tan a 241 241, 680 | 12, 375 179, 628, 005 | 19, 854, 458 160, 104, 264 | 15, 996, 272 
DL... > Lasnitbotawing 26 44, 500 000 18, 384, 866 | 2, 047, 358 16, 072, 136 1, 714, 709 
EEO SS SOE 84 250,000 | 14,419 | 161,398,928 | 6, 185, 367 137, 500, 496 1 891, 277 
Nevads. =. ..........:.. 4 1, 475 575 847, 835 324, 121 796, 900 296, 727 
New Hampshire__------- 28 16, 483 39 11, 502, 362 1, 104, 931 11, 000, 311 979, 228 
New Jersey. .....---.---- 1, 561 | 1, 250,000 | 83,020 (1, 032, 429, 060 |5146,261,555 | 971, 081, 756 |130, 240, 655 
New Mexico..._...._.-_- 18 7, 600 450 4, 172, 351 338, 861 8, 593, 275 391, 261 
Be Se 5 ka eos oe 313 577,121 | 21,879 | 401, 466,686 | 51,927,054 | 367,081,909 | 42, 066,877 
North Carolina________- 232 108,170 | 6,170 95, 009,520 | 4,009, 520 88, 169,545 | 5, 669, 545 
North Dakota_._._.___-- 20 19,000 | 2,200 10, 469,619 ' 1,610, 278 9, 010, 131 1, 489, 416 
1 Decrease. 4 Figures estimated. 
2 Included with ‘‘ other States.’’ 5 June 30, 1927, to Dec. 31. 1928. 
3 No data. 
* United States League of Local Building and Loan Associations. Secretary’s annual report [1928]. 
Cincinnati, 1929. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS IN 1928—Continued 






































Membership Assets Mortgage loans outstand- 
I E ing 
Num- 
soins | Magee | 
ciations Increase Increase Increase 
1928 Joa? 1928 over 1927 1928 over 1927 
y rc 
Ohio. . <a | 812 | 2,452,025 |169, 332 | $1, 237, 520,617 $202, 091, 300 |$1, 110,090,000 |$169,817,654 
Oklahoma._..-.---.- 88 216, ao 31, 321 130, 612, 128 14, 293, 314 120, 341, 040 | 13, 425, 131 
Oregon. csimebbeein. Fad 37 50, 6, 000 24, 968, 215 3, 054, 558 22,000,000 | 3,898,112 
Pennsylvamia___-_---- 4,272 | 1, 753, 253 | 122, 851 1, 340, 056, 344 94, 068, 391 |1, 250, 000, 000 |129, 450, 581 
Rhode Island__.__---! 8 37, 769 3, 332 25, 716, 657 3, 080, 877 24, 026, 119 3, 194, 694 
South Carolina 4____- 145 30,000 | 2,000 24, 000, 000 , 000, 000 (3) (3) 
South Dakota. __.-.- 23 12, 679 4, 974 6, 240, 941 743, 926 5, 406, 355 871, 355 
Tenness@@_ ....--...- 39 19, 950 5, 175 12, 363, 630 3, 236, 521 11, 293, 052 2, 919, 964 
TOX9S . cqisaedeeee ena 162 165, 780 | 20, 400 113, 034, 389 20, 402, 112 96, 047, 589 | 11, 055, 514 
Utah. :cceeuieneee cos 24 127, 026 | 34, 105 45, 652, 812 8, 400, 951 40, 288, 018 7, 620, 062 
VerMOME siwthn can 11 5, 149 691 3, 286, 276 469, 267 3, 182, 351 498, 135 
Virginie tsa 87 60, 800 4, 500 55, 000, 000 4, 850, 330 (’) (8) 
Washington. .-.-...- 73 312, 872 | 44, 468 115, 925, 233 14, 672, 956 91, 576, 271 | 11, 100, 000 
West Virginia. ._.... 62 66, 170 5, 976 39, 703, 679 3, 575, 413 34, 566, 509 1, 977, 338 
Wisconsim........... - 186 | . 296,973 | 35, 288 251, 619, 119 34, 055, 126 242, 564, 784 | 31, 595, 774 
W yonmies.. F2s0.~.~< 13 ,, 21,077 | 1 5, 046 11, 271, 058 1 1, 866, 395 10, 115, 956 2 
Other’ SUREis soe wee tens cee ne leoniseniecnolocce costa nappetinnwpeabenl~ar enpbdiigiowts 346, 333, 702 | 1 1, 695, 362 
12, 666 |11, 995,905 \659, 644 8, 016, 034, 327 859, 827, 788 (7, 336, 124, 154 i 305, 735 








1 Decrease. 3 No data. 4 Figures estimated. 
2 Included with ‘‘ other States.’’ 6 May 31, 1927, to Dec. 31, 1928. 


Cooperation Among wears > renstetinarr Canadian Wheat 
00 


Te Canadian wheat pool had its beginnings in 1923, the year of 
the lowest wheat prices since 1914, according to a recently 
published study of the pool.'’ A group of Alberta wheat growers met 
and formed an association, each contributing $3 and binding himself 
by a written agreement to deliver to the pool all his wheat crop for 
the next five years, the proceeds from the sale of the crop to be 
returned to the grower after subtracting the costs of marketing. 
The contract also made provision for the deduction, from the mem- 
ber’s proceeds, of 2 cents a bushel to be used for the acquisition of 
grain elevators and a small percentage for reserves. 

The idea underlying this new organization proved unexpectedly 
popular, and members came in in large numbers. In two weeks 
25,000 farmers had joined the pool, their combined acreage repre- 
senting 45 per cent of the entire wheat acreage of the Province. On 
October 19, 1923, the Alberta Cooperative Wheat Producers (Ltd.) 
was formed. - 

At the outset it had been planned to launch the movement 
simultaneously in all three of the prairie Provinces. In Manitoba, 
however, the drive was steeMenrt 1 until the following spring. In 
Saskatchewan a temporary obstacle was encountered in the antago- 
nism between the Saskatchewan Grain Growers’ Association and the 
Farmers’ Union, which were sponsoring rival plans. Ultimately 
a basis of joint action was found, but the Saskatchewan pool was not 
organized until January, 1924. Once formed, however, it grew 
rapidly and by the end of June of that year had 46,509 members. 
In the meantime the Manitoba pool had been organized and by 





‘Irwin, W.A.: The Canadian Wheat Pool. (Reprinted from Maclean’s Magazine.) 
76155 ° —29——_5 [1097] 
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midsummer all three pools were ready for the business of disposing of 
the 1924 crop. | 

But still another step was taken. On July 28, 1924, the three 
pools formed a central selling agency, the Canadian Cooperatiy. 
Wheat Producers (Ltd.). This was not a merger of the three lo.-9] 
bodies, it was simply their sales body, governed by a board of three 
representatives from each of the provincial pools. 

The growth of the movement has been very rapid. To-day ‘he 
pool includes an area of some 16,190,000 acres, besides the proper ies 
of some 12,000 pool farmers in Ontario. This, as the author states, 
constitutes the largest farm in history, covering an area of sume 
25,000 square miles. 

There are altogether some 284,000 farmers in the three prairie 
Provinces, of whom 132,800 have joined the pools—17,500 in 
Manitoba, 78,300 in Saskatchewan, and 37,000 in Alberta. 

In 1928 the pool had a gross turnover of $323,000,000, representing, 
according to the author, considerably more than the annual revenues 
of either of the two Canadian railways. The central wheat poo! is 
reported to be the only businessin Canada having an average turnover 
of more than a million dollars for every working-day in the year, and 
this in spite of the fact that the pool is not yet five years old. 

Last year the pool farmers delivered to the provincial pools, 51.5 per cent of 
all the wheat marketed in western Canada. The central pool sold 222,908,000 
bushels. Another dizzy figure that needs to be doctored to be understood. 
Translated into the railwayman’s language it means 148,000 fully loaded freight 
cars, or a train 1,100 miles long. Measured in terms of food, it represents the 


wheat consumption of 44,000,000 hungry mouths for a year, something like 
8,916,000,000 loaves of bread. 


The 2-cent toll paid by each farmer has enabled the pool to purchase 
one grain elevator after another. In 1925 the local pools owned 
some 100 country elevators. To-day, of the 4,692 elevators in the 
three Provinces, the pools own 1,417, with a capacity of 52,560,000 
bushels. ‘The one elevator at Port Arthur is, the author states, the 
largest single-unift elevator in the world, having a capacity of 200,000 
tons. 


Since the inception of the pool elevator system, more than $4,600,000 has been 
returned to pool farmers by way of successive patronage dividends—dividends 
which, had there been no pool, would have accrued to the owners of elevators. 
More than that, the individual pool members in proportion as they have delivered 
grain to the pool, still retain title to $21,310,000 of elevator and commercial 
reserves on which they receive an annual interest payment of 6 per cent, over and 
above the payments made in the form of dividends. This in itself represents a 
return of more than $1,200,000 a year which under the nonpool system would 
go to the lenders of money for elevator construction. Under the pool system it 
goes to the farmer by reason of the fact that he is his own lender. 

The pool is the Loom single factor in the world grain trade. Although 
Canada produces only about 12 per cent of the world’s wheat supply, the Domin- 
ion exports nearly twice as much wheat as any other country. Last year, for 
instance, this country contributed 40 per cent of all the wheat entering into 
international trade. Of this, the pool controls not less than half. Last year, to 
give the specific figures, international trade in wheat totalled 828,000,000 bushe's, 
while the pool’s total handlings were 222,000,000. In actual fact, the poo! 
controls anywhere from a fifth to a fourth of the total world’s exportable surplus. 
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WORKERS’ EDUCATION AND TRAINING 





Adult Education in the United States, 1926-1928 


N INCREASE in adult education activities in this country during 

1926-1928 is reported by L. R. Alderman, specialist in adult edu- 

cation of the United States Bureau of Education, in a recent bulletin 
from which the following data are taken.! 

The World War, according to the author, aroused the United States 
to the importance of the education of the whole people. The National 
Academy of Sciences announced that approximately “‘one-fourth of 
the American Army were not functionally literate.” The demand for 
the instruction for aliens in this country was greatly stimulated, and 
‘“ Americanization”’ classes were set up. In nearly every important 
community the foreign born were taught to read and write the English 
language, to prepare them to become American citizens. These 
classes, however, were also attended by the native born. The 
term ‘“‘Americanization,’’ the report states, was obviously inappro- 
priate and “‘adult education” was substituted and came into general 
use. Various organizations adopted such education as their objective. 
New bodies were organized to promote different phases of education 
for grown persons. With the increase of leisure of the working 
people, adult education on a large scale has been made possible. 

The essentials of such education are held to be (1) that the work be 
voluntary, (2) that it be taken during leisure time, and (3) that it be 
“somewhat continuous and consecutive.” 

The discovery and announcement by distinguished psychologists 
that the ability to learn does not cease with maturity have been a 
strong stimulus to the expectation as to what might be achieved along 
the lines of adult education. The author is of the opinion that 
“probably the most outstanding event during the biennium [1926-— 
1928] in the field of adult education was the publication of ‘Adult 
Learning,’ by Dr. E. L. Thorndike and others, which study reveals 
very clearly that learning ability is tenacious.”” He quotes from that. 
study the ihowing: 

The provision of opportunities whereby adults can learn those things which 
they are able to learn and which it is for the common good that they should learn 
is a safe philanthropy and a productive investment of the Nation. Adult educa- 
tion nae ce no mystical handicap because of the age of the students. On the 
other hand, it is not freed by the nature of its clients from any of the general 
difficulties—of adaptation to individual differences, stimulation of interest, 
pie mm for economy in learning each element, and gee soe of the sub- 


ject « so that each element of learning shall help all the others as much as 
possible and interfere with them as little as possible. 


The table below, compiled from replies to a questionnaire sent to 
various State departments of education, indicates the present exvent 
of the adult education movement. 





' United States. Department of the Interior. Bureau of Education. Bulletin, 1929; No. 23: Adult 
education activities during the biennium 1926-1928, Washington, 1929. 
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ADULT EDUCATION ACTIVITIES AS REPORTED BY STATE DEPARTMENTS (5 
EDUCATION, JULY 1, 1926, TO JUNE 30, 1928 















































- 
tion to pro- umber | Enrollment in a i= 
oan ce re Number ids Per | ofcom- any laine (na- a Has 
tion for supervi- | aid | 2¢ ew ive — with | e 
State adult— sorsin | to EA oabiie training | | or. 
terms of | com- hool courses | 
: - | borne| schoo 
full-time | muni-| "}, classes for ( 
For- |Native| supervi- | ties St ae for teachers | . 
eign- |illiter-| sors a adults | 1926-27 | 1927-28 | ofadult | s\.1° 
ers ates classes | 
| 
Alabama..-.....--. | Yes__| Yes_. 1% | Yes_-|: 50 SOP Dicinesnen 13, 757 0 
Arkansas__.._.._- No.__.| Yes_- 1 | A See Ree eee 1, 163 3, 459 1 
California----_.-- Yes-.-| Yes..| 14%) ¥O6..). :(2).. |---nccate- 46,641 | 56, 801 4 
Connecticut_____- Yes__| Yes_- 2 Yes__| 15 54 8, 743 9, 246 1 
Delaware. __.___. Yes._| Yes. 2 Yes..| 98 7 2, 276 2, 251 1 
District of Co- 
lumbia___.__..- Yes__| Yes_. 2 Yes__/|? 100 if ea ewes 299 2 
RRB ¢ Yes..| Yes_. 0 SS a” Bee Ses Cae ee 
OS 54.5 .cn<d Yes__| Yes__ 0 eS Be Ee, Aer ieehr* | eee ee 0 ; 
Iilinois........... Yes_.| Yes. BD oS ee ee an Se 
ON RE a. No__.| No... 0 OS ee i BN er See 3 
eee No___| No... 0 No...| 0 SSS RES He TA 0 
Louisiana-_-_-_-_-_-_- No__.| No... 0 Se a ees: a ees ane ee 0 
MIDS ou ccenn- 5. Yes_.| Yes_. 2 Yes_.| 6634 2a ES 0 
Maryland_-______- No-_..| No... 0 Wai.) 2 1 6, 187 6, E51 1 
Massachusetts.._.| Yes_.|______- 2 Yes..| 50 95 | 25,123} 25, 086 2) 
Michigan ---___--_- Yes__| Yes_- 0 pA ee, BR STR Stes ROK ATE ORR 2 
Minnesota. -____-- Yes__| Yes_- Yio} Yes_.| 50 2 PRS Aas 0 
Missouri-_.......- No...} No... 0 No__- fei) RE EY Se oa Mae 0 
peetene. .........< 3 Mee..tc i... -. 0 No...) 0 | ae ere 0 
Nebraska. -._-...- Yes__| Yes.- 4 Yes..| 80 bare R 1 
Nevada__.......- Yes__| Yes_- 0 Yes__| (1) 1 Piebes SAT Bee wes) 0 
New Hampshire_| Yes_.| Yes_- 0 Wi ck SEEK ° Soe Gieee ands the k cael auebed 0|N 
New Mexico--___- No__.}| No-_.. 0 OS ag SERRE. Se ROS hae 
New York..-._.-- Yes_.| Yes-_-| 6 Yes_-} 50 130 | 74,900} 75,000 10 | N 
North Carolina__| Yes_.| Yes_-| 0 No...| 0 18 1, 082 1, 182 1| Ye 
North Dakota___.; Yes__} Yes__| 0 Yes_.| 50 _) Se GE Se it 
a ton Yes__| Yes__ l No... 0 SE se | } 
Oklahoma---_---_- No__.| No__- 0 No...| 0 500 3 5 See 0; Y 
co! Ser eS 1 No... 0 12 1, 800 oS Paani D 
Pennsylvania....| Yes..| Yes_- 2 Yes..} (') 92; 19,500) 22, 443 2\|N 
Rhode Island_.._| Yes..| No. 2 Yes_.} (') - {FORA Bees eee 2\N 
South Carolina..._| No...| Yes_- 1 Yes_.| 75 688 | 11, 967 9, 775 1} Y« 
South Dakota____} Yes_.| Yes-_- 46 | Yes__| 50 6 42 | N 
Tennessee___._._- No___} Yes_- 0 eta MG oe! es, Oe eee N 
| ee No__.| No... 0 | TS aie ie RES art Pid, sO RIS ape No. 
EES: No.__f No... 0 No...| 0 SOP SIC AL, Sa: & e No 
Vermont___._____ No.__.| No... 0 No...| 0 8 RRS SPT 0 | Yes 
Wash ele . ig ¢ Bee Sass Yes_.} {) ete. ae eee. | Ye 
West Virginia.___.| Yos..| Yes_- 0 Yes_.} (') 5 Se eee Oe 0 | No 
Wyoming.._...__| cl: Ws aA occa >. Wa Speer | a 520 0 
7ee.....- tarraat aces, Se Bie . 2,439 | 204, 424 | 262, 308 34 |. 
j 














1 State aid to local districts varies. 

21n the District of Columbiaschool funds are provided in part by taxation upon property in the Dis'rict 
and in part from the Treasury of the United States. 

3 Schools for adults are provided in 17 centers. 


As is shown, 26 States reported legislation concerning the education 
of adult foreigners and 25 States report legislation for the education 
of adult native-born illiterates. In 1927-28 the total enrollment 0! 
native and foreign born in adult classes was 262,308, an increase 0! 
57,884 over 1926-27. 

The adult educational activities in several States are cited :s 
examples. 
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Vocational Education in Missouri 


OCATIONAL education is rapidly becoming more popular in 

Missouri, according to the report of the vocational education 
board of that State for the two-year period ending June 30, 1928. The 
total expenditure, in the biennium covered, from local State and Federal 
funds for supervision and salaries of teachers of vocational education 
was $648,290.56, of which $225,004.33 wasfrom Federalfunds. Present 
appropriations are reported as not sufficient to meet the demands of 
ail the additional schools that are making applications for this kind of 
(raining. The following summary of the above-mentioned publication 
indicates that there has been considerable development in vocational 
education for agriculture, home making, and industry. 

Agriculture.—In Missouri, in the past decade, 120 high schools 
have instituted courses in vocational agriculture and $212,000 is 
being expended per annum on reimbursements to school boards for 
agriculture alone. Instructors in these schools give systematic 
training to over 3,300 farm boys. In 1927-28, some 2,000 successful 
projects were completed, with a net profit of more than $141,000. 
In certain cases the boys averaged as much as $1.95 per hour for each 
hour actually devoted to their projects. This kind of practical farm | 
training is being heartily indorsed by many persons, particularly by 
farmers and farm organizations. Included in the regular school 
course are the study and practice of breeding, feeding, care, and 
management of poultry and livestock; work with farm machinery, 
motors and tractors; a study of the selection of seeds; preparation of 
land, fertilizing, seeding, cultivation, harvesting, and crop marketi 
Much attention is given to cooperation in marketing and to agri- 
cultural economics. 

The community work of these instructors in vocational agriculture 
extends to cooperation with farmers’ organizations and clubs through- 
out the whole community. Among the forms of this cooperation are: 
Assistance in marketing and production, instruction in poultry culling, 
orchard pruning, spraying, selecting seed corn, testing soil, judging 
stock, feeds and feeding, exhibits and shows of livestock and farm 
products, dairying, fertilizers, and various other agricultural problems. 

Home economics.—Vocational home economics is taught in 69 
Missouri day schools. Part-time and evening schools in home eco- 
nomics are increasing in numbers, and several thousand persons are 
being trained in the home-making art. Over $35,000 per annum 
is disbursed in special aid to school boards where home economics is 
being taught. Evening classes in home making have been organized 
for Gane girls and women who desire training along this line. Ata 
recent State fair 15 schools had vocational home economics exhibits. 

Trade and industry —The State has 15 industrial training centers, 
notable among which are the Lathrop Trade School in Kansas City 
and the evening schools of St. Louis. More than $160,000 is dis- 
tributed per annum to the schools for trade training. Numerous 
smaller towns are manifesting an unusual interest in industrial 
education, and five new centers have been established for such educa- 
tion in the last year. Industry has been uesting foremen’s " 
conferences, and several have already been held. At such conferences 
a short intensive course is om to a small group of foremen who in 
this way learn to cope with their problems in a more effective way. 
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Bombay Labor College 


fawn establishment of a labor college in Bombay is announced ji) 
the July, 1929, number of the Labor Gazette of the Bomba. 
Government. Labor Office. Classes were scheduled to begin 0; 
June 20 of this year and to be held at 7.30 p.m. The course of studic. 
will cover a four-year period, the curriculum for the first year includin«: 
English, elements of sociology, and economic principles. It is 
planned to make the lectures very simple, eliminating so far as is 
practicable all technical terms, in order that students who meet the 
entrance requirements in English may be able also to take the other 
first-year classes. Particular attention is to be given to making the 
courses interesting to mill and factory workers. If a sufficien| 
number of students from industrial establishments is attracted by 
these educational opportunities, the lectures may be delivered in the 
people’s vernacular. | 

This new institution will undoubtedly supply a great need in 
Bombay City, according to the article under review. While in the 
last few years a school of economics and sociology has been organized 
by the Bombay University, this new institution is intended for post 
graduates. The labor college, however, is for students who have had 
no university education. In addition to its regular courses, the 
Gazette reports, the college will organize ‘‘right types” of trade- 
unions and labor clubs and arrange public lectures on various labor 
problems by prominent men. 

At present it is felt that it would not be possible for the college to 
address itself directly to the Bombay workers, but that it would be 
able to select the best and most intelligent of these wage earners and 
train them to be labor organizers and labor leaders. 
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LABOR ORGANIZATIONS AND 
CONGRESSES 





Membership of Labor Organizations in Canada, 1928 


HE following statistics on trade-union membership in Canada at 
the close of 1928 are taken from the eighteenth annual report on 
labor organizations in the Dominion for that year: 


NUMBER AND MEMBERSHIP OF LABOR ORGANIZATIONS IN CANADA, 1928 








Branches Members 























Kind of organization saemens Increase 
Number| crease | Number pe eee eg 
compared : iP > 
International craft-unions--..................-.....-.-..--- 1, 873 +4 1 186, 917 +6, 162 
in Ns Liang cenintnmineee weipeennaietiinminelinins 46 —4 2 20, 029 +784 
Industrial Workers of the World_-__._...........----.------ 7 0 4, 400 0 
Canadian central labor organizations_____....._...-...--.-- 586 +49 3 51, 858 +3, 423 
Ce eT ae ed a el i Nailin 36 —1 11, 398 —1, 049 
PS ESE ee IE ae Se ee a 105 +1 26, 000 +1, 000 
a ils ll Ut tele oat Re ca le Rape SE Wa Sea | 2, 653 +49 300, 602 | +10, 320 





1 134,366 affiliated with Trades and Labor Congress of Canada. 
2 All affiliated with All-Canadian Congress of Labor. 
8 9,216 affiliated with Trades and Labor Congress of Canada; 29,904 with All-Canadian Congress of Labor. 


Of the 83 international craft organizations operating in the 
Dominion, 81 have established one or more branches there. The 
remaining two have no branches in Canada but their few members 
in that country are directly connected with the central bodies. 
While some of the international unions have but small representation 
in the Dominion, others have a substantial membership there, 12 
reporting 5,000 or more members each and 4 organizations having an 

gate membership in Canada of 58,757, distributed as follows: 
nited Mine Workers of America, 15,500; Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, 15,172; Brotherhood of Railway Carmen of America, 
14,052; and Brotherhood of Maintenance-of-Way Employees, 14,033. 


——_—_00e Ge 


Canadian Trades and Labor Congress, 1929 


"ee forty-fifth annual ee the Trades and Labor Congress 
of Canada was held at St. Johns, New Brunswick, August 26-30 
1929, more than 500 delegates and visitors being in attendance.' 
According to the report of the secretary treasurer the paid-up mem- 


1 Labor Gazette, Ottawa, September, 1929, pp. 1009-1021; Canadian Congress Journal, Ottawa, Septeme 
ber, 1929, pp. 9-17, 32. 3 
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bership of the congress at the close of the fiscal year 1929 wa: 
126,638—an increase of 7,395 over the preceding year. If those wh. 
were on strike or out of employment and for whom no per capit: 
dues had been received be included, the above membership total woul 
be raised by about 24,000. 

Included in the matters reported upon by the executive counci| 
were: The annual interview of representatives of the congress wit): 
the Dominion Cabinet, the numerous conferences held with th: 
department of labor and the department of immigration with a viey 
to securing amendments to the low in order to prevent the displace- 
ment of workers by imported contract labor, the strong tendenc\ 
among employers to fix age limits in hiring workers, the social prob- 
lem developing from such practice, and the movement for holiday: 
with pay. . 

The council recommended opposition by the delegates to a proposa! 
for family allowances in the Dominion, which that body believed was 
notin the best interests of the workers of Canada, and its recommend a- 
tion was followed by the congress. 

Among the resolutions adopted were the following: 

Safety and sanitation.—Requesting that the Government be peti- 
tioned to enact laws for the adequate protection of workers from the 
health hazards of spray painting and provide efficient supervision of 
all shops operating spray-painting machines, for the purpose of having 
the regulations observed by both employers and workers; urginy 
legislation for the protection of workers employed in the erection an« 
operation of hoisting and conveying machinery in building construc- 
tion, and of workers employed in the installation and operation o! 
electrical equipment; and the extension of the scaffolding act to include 
all works carried on in the various Provinces. 

Hours of labor and conditions of employment.—Urging the improve- 
ment of the conditions of Federal office cleaners, changes in the 
shipping act in regard to the employment of marine engineers, the 
institution on all railways of a regular weekly pay day, amendments 
to the railway act to enable the railway commission to deal with 
matters affecting the working hours of certain classes of railway em- 
ployees, and approving the 6-hour day and the 5-day week for all 
the miners of Canada. — 

Hiring of labor.—Calling for the development of the Federal and 
provincial employment service and the abolition of fee-charging 
agencies. 

Apprenticeship.—In favor of the principle of apprenticeship training 
and requesting that steps be taken to coordinate technical education 
with such training under the guidance of boards upon which labor 
would be adequately represented. 

Unemployment and sickness insurance.—Declaring that the displace- 
ment of ee by modern machinery makes it imperative that imme- 
diate measures be taken to relieve the situation until better means 
_ are instituted to guarantee every one an opportunity of earning a live- 
lihood; and requesting that the convention ask the Federal Govern- 
ment to introduce a bill to provide for sickness and unemployment 
insurance, and that the British North American act be amended to 
give the Federal Government full jurisdiction in the matter. 
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Immigration and importation of labor.—Requesting that the alien 
labor act be amended so as to make it applicable against workers 
imported from any country; urging a yearly survey of labor require- 
ments, for the purpose of adjusting immigration to the labor needs 
of Canada; mes declaring opposition to any additional immigration 
until the natural increase in the Dominion population is adequately 
absorbed. 

Mothers’ allowances.—F avoring the enactment by the Quebec gov- 
ernment of legislation to provide for mothers’ allowances and mater- 
nity benefits, and similar action in all Provinces where there is no act 
of this kind in force. 

Workmen’s compensation.—In favor of certain amendments to the 
Quebee workmen’s compensation act, among them one establishing 
the collective liability of the industry, another making the law ap- 
plicable to all employers, and another providing that compensation 
be paid according to the occupation of the injured worker and his 
ability to earn his living and support his family; in favor of increasing 
the rates of the New Brunswick act 75 per cent “but in the caseof a 
posthumous child that the amount for the child shall not be less than 
$10 per month until the child is 12 years of age, and after that age 
regular rates to apply.” 

Reelection of president—Tom Moore will again serve as president of 
the congress, and the 1930 convention city is Regina, Saskatchewan. 
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Unions and Union Membership in South Africa 


Te number of unions in South Africa, and their membership, 
have undergone some marked changes during the last three 
years, especially in regard to the nonregistered bodies. Under the 
industrial conciliation act of 1924 provision was made for registering 
trade-unions and employers’ associations, especially in services con- 
nected with the public utilities. (See Labor Review, July, 1924 
p. 232.) Boards of conciliation and arbitration were to be established 
in the industries represented, strikes were to be regulated, and various 
data were to be furnished the Government for statistical purposes. 
In the Social and Industrial Review of the Union of South Africa for 
August 5, 1929, figures are given as to the number of unions, registered 
and nonregistered, and the membership, by occupation groups, as of 
September 30 of three years. The figures for 1928 are given in 
detail, but for 1926 and 1927 only the totals are published. The 
table following shows the latest figures available. 
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NUMBER AND MEMBERSHIP OF TRADE-UNIONS AND OTHER ASSOCIATIONS 
EMPLOYEES OF VARIOUS CLASSES OF OCCUPATION IN THE UNION OF sot 
AFRICA, SEPTEMBER 30, 1928 























Registered Nonregistere:j 
Class of occupation Uni 
nions Unigns 
and asso- — and asso- ug r 
ciations I ciations om 
Pi Ee a i Oe eT IE er RN & 10 9, 150 1 
Engineering and metal working----._..._.._.....--.-------- 3 4,313 1 
pC SEG OT e's Dek Oh Ss eee eee Ge +e. are es 9 Pr tobtetwedeciccs..... 
Ses ie ie deine Sas od sic enc moons 1  } Se Se Sa 
ee CEE SIE DR ae RI a Tee a a 22 7, 978 3 
State services (excluding teaching) ---....__.__-- eek Me cecad 4 14, 419 9 112 
FE a ie NS, Cy Tl TTT ENCE: < EER, statadal 2 Ele 7 10, 866 
Municipal and tramway services_____...._....__.---------- 11 6, 564 2 353 
ee ES RTECS, jE ROE oneal sve 11 6, 323 3 
Miscellaneous (including non-European unions) -______---__- 16 2, 418 21 
ee R= CR atti Satie ey ns? 87 64, 844 47 
Mah atid bila azidind dao dwdidigs dkieCa «bide 83 58, 356 26 
I Bin aaa cuetica Sec tenis sadicacpahic- enean det aint eta ee 77 67, 234 30 











The drop in the membership of the nonregistered unions shown in 
1928 as compared with 1927 is due, it is said, to a decline in the 
reported membership of the non-European organizations. 
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Labor Turnover in American Factories 


HE number of companies reporting their labor turnover experi- 
ence to the bureau is gradually being increased. There are now 
about 400 companies on the list from which the bureau receives 
reports. These companies employ about 700,000 people. Schedules 
were received from about 70 per cent of these companies in time 
to be used in making up the preliminary figures for September. A 
number of the agencies nag etry with the bureau have been add- 
ing new companies to their lists in order that they may show figures 
by industries. The bureau hopes in the not far distant future to 
compile a labor-turnover index by industries for a number of leading 
industries. 
The turnover rates on a monthly and an equivalent annual basis 
are presented herewith. 


AVERAGE LABOR TURNOVER RATES IN SELECTED AMERICAN FACTORIES! 


[The rate is per 100 employees on the pay roll. The monthly rate is the rate for the calendar month, The 
equivalent annual rate is the rate for the month expressed as an annual rate] 


A.—Monthly Rates 























Separation rates 
Accession Net turn- 
rate over rate 
Month Quit Lay-off Discharge Total ? 
Nl ] 
1928 | 1929 | 1928 | 1929 | 1928 | 1929 | 1928 | 1929 | 1928 | 1929 | 1928 | 1929 
baa 
JOE cnnancne 1.3 2.3 0.7 0.4 0.3 0.4 2.4 3.1 2.8 5.0 2.4 3.1 
February ---..--- 1.2 2.4 .6 .4 .4 5 2.1 3.2 2.4 4.4 2.1 3.2 
jp Sean Wi 3. 1 Po 5 .4 .6 2.8 4.2 3.0 5.2 2.8 4.2 
BO es 2.1 3.6 .6 5 .4 .6 3.1 4.6 3.3 5.8 3.1 4.6 
OO ai iin an 2.4 3.5 on 5 4 5 3.5 4.4 4.0 5.1 3.5 4.4 
pad a 2.2 3.2 .6 .4 .4 6 3.2 4,2 3.4 5.0 3.2 4.2 
FU ai 2.3 3.0 5 .4 .4 5 3.2 3.9 4.0 5.2 3.2 3.9 
ji UO 2.7 3.4 .4 .4 .4 4 3.6 4.1 4.7 4.6 3.6 4.1 
September _ ____- 3.3) 33.4 .4 3.5 .4 3.5 4.2) 34.4 4.7) 35.3 4.2) 34.4 
October......... = ff Sere A. edad ce. Ss Sa epee + 5 ee eS aes 
November. _____ fe Gate se SS lg RR <a 5 2 Aaeetaate tf Rapes ME ion a 
December._---_-- hy eRe eee At CORE 0 Cope y SS Repent 4 RRS - ik SS 
Average._| 2,1 |......- yy eee SF - > ao ee 3 fy Sere > 2 Gene GE hinstie 









































! Now numbering over 400, with nearly 700,000 employees. The form of average used is the unweighted 
median of company rates. 

? Arithmetic sum of quit, lay-off, and discharge rates. 

8 , Subject to revision. 
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AVERAGE LABOR TURNOVER RATES IN SELECTED AMERICAN FACTORIES—Co);: 


Ae 


B.—Equivalent Annual Rates 








Separation rates 






































Accession Net tur 
rate OVer rat 
Month Quit Lay-off Discharge | Total 3 
1928 1929 1928 1929 1928 | 1929 1928 1929 | 1928 1929 1928 ) 
| ars — . 
5 ae 15. 7 26. 7 8.5 4.2 3. 6 5.3 27.8 | 36.2; 33.4 58.6 | 27.8 2 
February _.....-| 15.1 31.0 7.9 4.7 4.6 6.0 27. 6 41.7 31.6 56. 9 27.6 7 
Map. siaciccs 20. 1 36.8; 84 5.7 4.3 6.7; 32.8] 49.2| 35.9| 61.2] 32.8 9 
OT” Re: 26.0 | 43.3 7.1 5.5 5.1 6.9 | 38.2) 55.7; 40.0} 70.2] 38.2 7 
|: MR ay SIR 28.2; 40.8 8.3 5.7 5.0 6.6) 41.5} 52.1 47.2} 59.9} 41.5 | 
oo ele 27.1 39. 5 7.5 5.4 4.9 6.2 39. 5 51.1] 41.3 60.9 39. 5 
PSR Tt ek 5.9 5.0 4.9 5.8 | 38.0) 46.5) 46.9] 61.4 38. 0 
August_........- 31.9 | 38.4 5.1 4.8 5.3 5.3} 42.3| 48.5) 55.7) 54.3] 42.3) 4 
September - ._.-_- 40.3 | 341.5 5.0] 36.3 5.3 | 35.9] 50.6)353.7| 56.9|3°64.5| 50.6 7 
October_.......- 0.44.15. ag SER ¥ gases! ep Saas ot § ee 41.9 
November...-..} 25.6 |...-.-- SS 2 eee on See 8 5 nS 35. 3 
December-__._.- We Sho sicl  nt Oe 20.2 |....... $8.1 |....... 29, 2 
Average._| 25,8 Tee Be bros | 4.8 exe 37,1 | a | Re bounce 37.1 
| 














2 Arithmetic sum of quit, lay-off, and discharge rates. 
3 Preliminary, subject to revision. 


There was a raise of over 10 points in the September, 1929, accession 
rate, expressed on an equivalent annual basis, as compared with the 
August, 1929, accession rate. The total separation rate, in contrast 
increased less than five points in the same period. The quit, dis- 
charge, and lay-off rates all showed an increase in September over 
August. 

Comparing September, 1929, with September, 1928, there is an 
increase in all classes of separations and in accessions. The Septem- 
ber, 1929, accession rate is more than 7 points above the Septembe:, 
1928, accession rate, while the total separation rate for September, 
1929, is 3.1 points above the total separation rate for the like month 
of 1928. 
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INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 





Strikes and Lockouts in the United States in September, 1929 


ATA regarding industrial disputes in the United States for 
September, 1929, with comparable data for preceding months 

are presented below. Disputes involving fewer than six workers and 
lasting less than one day have been omitted. 
Table 1 is a summary table showing for each of the months— 
January, 1927, to September, 1929, inclusive—the number of disputes 
which began in those months, the number in effect at the end of each 


month, and the number of workers involved. 


It also shows, in the 


last column, the economic loss (in man-days) involved. The number 
of workdays lost is computed by multiplying the number of workers 
affected in each dispute by the length of the dispute measured in 
working-days as normally worked by the industry or trade in question. 


TABLE 1.—INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN AND IN EFFECT AT END OF EACH 
MONTH, JANUARY, 1927, TO SEPTEMBER, 1929 











| 
| 


Number of workers in- 


























Month and year a 
Beginning bry tne yo | Beginning oy proved during 
in month month | in month | “month month 
1927 
J ORE Biti8 ik aban nks send cemtonmeee ower 37 18 5, 915 2, 287 58, 125 
Pe AES Cr Seles DSR PGA, Ea ep ea 65 45 9, 756 5, 717 115, 229 
Wai ion hae dcsibostecdgeriowee 74 67 13, 142 8, 182 214, 283 
PY Saks CREE RRO RIN O° Oe ee age 87 88 202, 406 199, 701 5, 265, 420 
Pa RE FS ee Senay oS ee 107 116 22, 245 200, 702 5, 136, 006 
pi LA eae SPRY ae Rae eh ee 80 88 18, 957 196, 323 4, 863, 345 
Bi ee HR aE SC eee <n 65 63 33, 994 | 199, 287 5, 308, 123 
po SE, SRS eee eS See ee 57 53 8, 150 | 198, 444 4, 999, 751 
Sees ws ake chat cocccoaced 57 58 12, 282 196, 829 4, 945, 702 
Ce es a i 50 58 13, 024 82, 095 2, 724, 117 
oR Rae So = DOPE eae a Coe 27 51 5, 282 82, 607 2, 040, 140 
DGRas slacks beatae edbeg ih cocccs. 28 54 4, 281 81, 229 2, 129, 153 
1928 
po REE ee Gl a Se ee 48 63 18, 850 81, 880 2, 128, 028 
p45 ER lage R Re: Renee Te Se paeel eae 52 58 33, 441 103, 496 2, 145, 342 
nn  mdbeen 41 47 7, 459 76, 069 2, 291, 337 
Popo MON ai a AR iy ee aa ae ies 71 48 143, 700 129, 708 4, 806, 232 
Ws ee en eee 80 56 15, 640 133, 546 3, 455, 499 
SO aa ie ee te cecece 44 46 31, 381 143, 137 3, 670, 878 
pe NTT CH ae a pe 54 42 18, 012 132, 187 3, 337, 386 
POA RES Ea Saree oe 59 42 8, 887 105, 760 3, 553, 750 
CR dae os a ec ee 52 34 8, 897 62, 862 2, 571, 982 
CU eT. Ln eownae 61 42 27, 866 41, 474 1, 304, 913 
| EES SE eee 44 38 37, 840 38, 745 1, 300, 362 
eh iii dG sdecnccs<ncechaa 23 29 5, 172 35, 842 991, 238 
1929 
Pi Rite SEE S SO aiein Sa ieege epee pn ae 45 34 14, 727 39, 484 949, 692 
ESE SG Se aera: 2 eae 48 34 20, 134 40, 385 921, 583 
Tn i eh as cine cman 77 42 14, 052 41, 321 1, 094, 161 
Pi ESS aS Ee a i ene Seen 103 52 30, 130 52, 292 1, 429, 046 
i i ct ok eeu 98 73 26, 220 58, 959 1, 578, 929 
FU eo us Limeeen 69 71 19, 702 54, 584 1, 526, 627 
BEETS RE ep eae ame ee 74 75 35, 900 21, 872 1, 116, 557° 
FASE SS SI Rg pe fe 67 71 24, 924 13, 245 530, 023 
GOIN eae daakeass cs sdhonsccecaccee 64 74 16, 437 16, 415 413, 928 
! Preliminary figures subject to change. 
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Occurrence of Industrial Disputes, by Industries 


TABLE 2 gives by industry the number of strikes beginning in July, 
August, and September, 1929, and the number of workers directly 


involved. 


TABLE 2.—INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN JULY, AUGUST, AND SEPTEMBER. 
1929 








Industry 


in— 


Number of disputes beginning 





July 





Auto, carriage, and wagon workers___-_--- 


Building trades 
Car builders 


Tloctria and gas supply workers 
Food workers 
Furniture 


Lenstanemen and freight handlers 
Metal trades 


Motion-picture operators, 
theater employees_- 

Oil and chemical workers 

Printing and publishing 

Railway workers 

Rubber 

Stationary engineers and firemen 

Street-railway workers 

Municipal employees_--......-........---- 

Textiles 


orem: and 








1, 409 





Number of workers involv. 
in disputes beginning in- 


Septen 
r 


























Size and Duration of Industrial Disputes, by Industries 


TaBLe 3 gives the number of industrial disputes beginning in 
September, 1929, classified by number of workers and by industries. 


TaBLE 3.—NUMBER OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN SEPTEMBER, 1929, 
CLASSIFIED BY NUMBER OF WORKERS AND BY INDUSTRIES 








Number of disputes beginning in September, 1929, 


involving— 





6 and 
under 
20 


workers 


20 and 
under 
100 
workers 


under 
500 
workers 


100 and | 500 and 


under 
1,000 


1,000 and 
under 
5,000 

workers 





Clothing - 
Electric and gas supply workers 
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In Table 4 are shown the number of industrial disputes ending in 
September, 1929, by industries and classified duration. 


raBLE 4.—NUMBER OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES ENDING IN SEPTEMBER, 1929, BY 
INDUSTRIES AND BY CLASSIFIED DURATION 



































Classified duration of strikes ending in September 
Industry One-half Over one-| 1 month | 2 months | 3 months | 4 months 
month half and | and less | and less | and less | and less 
or leas less than than than than than 
1 month | 2months | 3 months | 4 months | 5 months 
it) SRE PRR SRG PERS ears RS y eee os AE Re? GR eRe ES so Mobile liaise Seka stdrasaati 
Broom and brush workers---.........-.--- SE ees Oy” Ee RIE RAG sichiehOer 
Diet nebo da o5is.csee-- 66. y i} Ee et ee eee» 2 
Chauffeurs and teamsters--._..-.......-__- Pe ESR CRE ee ee Ste Sea fe ene I 
Cle wis te cree ches tesepec es n-ne 13 | eg eee Be e pete S-- eet Syekeeene 
Electric and gas supply workers__________- BE rideresen ts SES Se Teed yt Se eee eee oe Cae 
ti ace dees th cies pees omen ne fe See EUS Se, So RE gt SE? 
PO ES SEE Ae Sey Reet eee cea Ft ery 1 ESE SPR ee eee” ATER eT 
7“ SESS SR EES 1 | |S Rael Bey ob aR SENSE Serle aap eT 
Di ne ies Ls. Scans pcresers 1 3 ge AES: WE Pepa! 
Motion-picture operators, actors, and thea- 
ick oe caceth LF Sak Tes 5 RES Re Se nA eee 
Oil and chemical workers_--.._.......___- 5 RBS ED PRR Fa | at Ba Ps 
Printing and publishing --_.-........__.___- ORS SER SES SARS a eee Sere se 
pA REL Pag Tb a al BER GL ER eS. Spe Sah SR ke Se, ee ea ees a 
Stationary engineers and firemen____-_-____- tS Sey Vere 2! ae eet oe ee D 
ye ile Aaa ll a ll _& pipe eee. 1 UR SR ao 
Otter Geena. 2 5. 5s eee... , | eae St ey teh Fee ee fo OP TRRS Mele eres 
MI GSTe Acer Pte cccdnacos 41 | 12 3 3 | op Ra 2 

















Principal Strikes and Lockouts Beginning in September, 1929 


Clothing workers, Pennsylvania.—Demanding union recognition and 
an increase in wages, the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America 
called several strikes against manufacturers of men’s clothing in 
Philadelphia. The more important of these strikes were those against 
Pincus Bros. (Inc.), involving 550 workers and lasting from Septem- 
ber 3 to 23; Middishade Co. (Inc.), involving 700 workers and lasting 
from September 9 to 15; and S. Makransky & Sons, involving 750 
workers and lasting from September 9 to 21. In each case the com- 
pany is reported to have signed union agreement granting an increase 
in pay of about 5 per cent. 

arment workers, New York.—Approximately 4,000 embroidery 
workers, hemstitchers, pleaters, and tuckers, affiliated with the Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union were on strike from 
September 4 to 6. About 300 shops were involved. 

he union demands, as published in the press, were as follows: 
(1) The 40-hour week instead of the 42-hour week existing in the 
embroidery trade and the 44-hour week prevalent in the hemstitching, 
tucking, and pleating trades; (2) twenty per cent increase in wages 
for tuckers, stitchers, and pleaters (minimum wage scales now are 
$55 a week for tuckers, $30 a week for hemstitchers and pleaters); 
(3) an increase in the minimum wage scale for embroiderers from 
$45 to $48 per week; (4) two more legal holidays, making eight holi- 


days a year; (5) abolition of the sweatshop; and (6) creation of joint 


impartial machinery, with the public represented. 
I'he settlement arrived at represented important gains for the 
union, including the creation of an impartial chairman, similar to the 
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one in the cloak and suit industry, to adjust disputes referred to hii, 
and to aid in abolishing sweatshop conditions; immediate establis)\- 
ment of the 40-hour 5-day week for embroidery workers; establis|)- 
ment of the 40-hour week for hemstitchers and tuckers in Janua;y 
when the shorter working week becomes effective in the dress trad.: 
and a wage increase for helpers and novelty workers from $30 to $35 
per week. 

Smelting and refining workers, New Jersey.—Protesting against tiie 
company’s bonus system by which the men were paid 45 cents an 
hour when they worked a full week and 40 cents an hour when they 
worked only six days, approximately 2,500 employees of the United ° 
States Metals Refining Co., at Carteret, were on strike from Septen- 
ber 9 to 19. Demands for a flat rate of 50 cents an hour and a weekly 
instead of biweekly pay day were added after the strike began. 

The company, it is said, agreed to eliminate the bonus system, to 
— a weekly pay day, and to pay time and a half for Sunday 
work. 

Food workers, Missouri.—The plant of the Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. 
at Kansas City was affected by a strike of 1,200 employees, most! y 
women, from September 26 to 30, because of dissatisfaction wit! 
“a new type of piecework with bonus for machine workers,” affecting 
bakers an eae makers. 

The strikers returned to work under conditions which formerly 
prevailed. 

Paper hangers, Pennsylvania.—A general strike of 500 paper hangers 
in Philadelphia began on September 25 for abolition of piecework, 

ay for overtime, the 44-hour week, and a union scale of $9 per day. 
his strike, it is understood, ended successfully, or practically so, 
by September 26. 

Clothing workers, Maryland.—To enforce demands including « 
wage increase of 10 per cent, 1,200 pressers, pants and vest makers, 
etc., affiliated with the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of Americ: 
and employed in some 60 establishments in Baltimore struck on 
September 27. 

According to reports from union sources this strike ended success- 
fully by October 4. 


Principal Strikes and Lockouts Continuing into September, 1929 


Shoe workers, Massachusetts—The strike which began on August 
28 at Salem, Lynn, and Beverly is understood to have ended by 
August 31, being successful as to some shops. In some cases ai 
injunction was applied for against the strikers and one factory, the 
G. W. Herrick Shoe Co. in Salem, employing about 250 workers. 
announced that the plant would be permanently closed and the 
business moved elsewhere. 

The strike in Boston and Chelsea which began April 8 is apparently 
still in progress. 

Street-car workers, Louisiana.—The strike at New Orleans whic! 
began July 2 is still unsettled, although the street cars, it is under- 
stood, have been in operation since early in August. 

On October 10, according to press reports, the men voted in favor 
of accepting the proposed tentative agreement, heretofore described, 
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provided the company would arbitrate on the interpretation of 


clauses in the agreement, but the general manager of the company 
announced that the company would agree to nothing except the 
exact terms of the = Ane providing for reemployment of the 
strikers as fast as conditions permitted. 





Conciliation Work of the Department of Labor in September, 
1929 


By Huau L. Kerwin, Director or ConciLiaTION 


HE Secretary of Labor, through the Conciliation Service, exer- 

T aa his good offices in connection with 70 labor disputes during 
September, 1929. These disputes affected a known total of 29,112 
employees. The table following shows the name and location of the 
establishment or industry in which the dispute occurred, the nature 
of the dispute (whether strike or lockout or controversy not havin 
reached the strike or lockout stage), the craft or trade concerned, 
the cause of the dispute, its present status, the terms of settlement, 
the date of beginning and ending, and the number of workers directly 
and indirectly involved. 

On October 1, 1929, there were 52 strikes before the department 
for settlement and in addition 21 controversies which had not reached 
the strike stage. The total number of cases pending was 73. 
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80 MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 


Proposed Abolition of Federal Industrial Arbitration in 


Australia 


Ree some time past the dual system of State and Federal indus. 
trial arbitration awards in Australia has given rise to difficulties. 
Each of the six State parliaments has full authority to legislate oy 
industrial matters within its own territory, and each, except Victoria, 
which has a system of wage boards, has established an industrial ar})j- 
tration court to deal with questions of hours, wages, and working 
conditions. The Commonwealth has a Federal arbitration court for 
the integers and settlement of industrial disputes extending beyond 
the limits of any one State, but has no power to deal with disagree- 
ments confined to a single State. If either employers or employees 
wish to bring a claim before the Federal, rather than: before a State 
court, it can easily be done by creating a disagreement extending to 
two or more States. This is usually done not by inaugurating a 
strike or lockout, but by one side or the other making a number of 
demands, the refusal of which creates technically a dispute and, if 
the parties are represented in more than one State, automatically 
drings the matter before the Commonwealth court. But there are 
strict limits on what this court can do. 


When the parties are before the Commonwealth court the only thing that the 
court can deal with is the dispute. Matters which are not in dispute can not be 
handled by the court at all. It also follows from the wording of the constitution 
that the only persons with whom the court can deal are the disputants. In an 
ordinary case these are the trade-union on one side and the employers on the 
other, who have been cited before the court. Employees who are not members 
of the trade-union are not parties to the industrial dispute and can therefore 
obtain no rights under the award. Similarly, the employers who are not parties 
to the — or who have not been cited before the court can not be bound by 
the award.! 


The proceedings before the Commonwealth court are apt to be 
slow, often consuming more than a year, and during all this time the 
industry is uncertain as to what its conditions are going to be. More- 
over, Federal and State awards often overlap or duplicate each other, 
creating confusion and dissatisfaction. An Australian correspondent 
of the Manchester Guardian cites, in the issue of September 10, 1929, 
some of the difficulties arising from this cause. 

In many industries both Federal and State awards prevail, each prescribing 
different scales of remuneration and working conditions. A mechanic at one 
bench in a factory, working under a State award, may be enjoying less liberal 
conditions than his neighbor, a member of a Federal union; and this disparity 
alone is a fruitful source of discontent. As an example, an agricultural machine 


manufactory in Victoria is governed by more than 30 awards with varying pro- 
visions as to pay, overtime, holidays, and the rest. 


The Commonwealth Government made several attempts to secure 
a fuller control of the situation. In 1926 an amendment to the con- 
stitution was proposed, designed to give the Commonwealth more 
control over industry and to bring the State jurisdiction over indus- 
trial matters within the scope of Federal legislation, but this, when 
submitted to a referendum of the people, was rejected by a majority 
of over 400,000. (See Labor Review, November, 1926, p. 43.) In 
1928 a Federal act was passed, known as the Commonwealth con- 
ciliation and arbitration act, giving the Federal Government more 

. 





1 Industrial and Labor Information, May 6, 1929, p. 145. 
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power to enforce its awards against recalcitrant disputants. This, 
however, in practice did little to remove the difficulties inherent in 
the situation,’ ; “ 

In May of the present year, the Prime Minister, Mr. Bruce, address- 
ing a gathering of the premiers of the separate States, declared that 
the Federal Government “‘had arrived at the definite conclusion that 
the present duplication of industrial powers was not only unsatisfac- 
tory in principle, but that in practice it was responsible for serious 
economic waste, and for the irritation of personal relations between 
employers and employees.”’ 

The Commonwealth Government was definitely of the opinion, he continued, 
that either extended powers must be conferred upon the Commonwealth, or that 
the sole responsibility must be assumed by the State. Heinvited the premiers to 
state definitely whether they were prepared to recommend to their parliaments 
the transference of full industrial powers in the Commonwealth. If they were 
not prepared to do that, it would be the duty of the Commonwealth Government 
to ask the Commonwealth Parliament to repeal the existing arbitration legislation, 
subject to a transitional provision which would preserve existing awards and 
agreements for a period sufficient to enable the State to assume complete control. 
In the case of shipping and waterside industries, the Federal Parliament already 
had sufficiently complete powers to make it desirable for the Commonwealth to 
retain control of those services.” 


The premiers without exception refused to recommend to their 
parliaments the proposed transfer of industrial powers, and con- 
sequently as soon as the Federal Parliament assembled in August the 
Government introduced a bill for the repeal of the Federal arbitration 
system. This bill was violently opposed by the labor party and the 
trade-unions, who thought they saw in it the first step toward de- 
priving the workers of all the protection given them by the Australian 
system of industrial legislation. Modification of the system, they 
admitted, was desirable, but amendment, not abolition, should be 
the object. Others, not allied with the workers, felt that the proposed 
move was too drastic, and some of the Prime Minister’s own supporters 
aligned themselves against him on this point. 

he combined opposition was sufficient to defeat the bill, which, 
having passed its second reading by a majority of four votes, was 
practically killed by the adoption of an amendment that it should 
remain in abeyance until the people of Australia had been consulted. 
As a result of this defeat of a Government bill, the Prime Minister 
“pened for a dissolution of Parliament, and a general election was 
ordered to be held October 12, within a year of the last appeal of the 
general electorate. 

This resulted in a victory for the labor party, which captured 46 
of the 75 seats in the new House, the Nationalists securing 14, the 
ier ag A party 10, and the independent nationalists 3, with 2 other 
seats held by independents. According to Associated Press dis- 
patches, the Prime Minister, Mr. Bruce, resigned in consequence of 
this defeat, and at the reassembling of Parliament it is expected that 
the labor party will take control, with their leader, James Henry 
Scullin, as premier. 





? Australian Worker, May 29, 1929, p. 18. 
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Taxi Drivers’ Strike in Warsaw, Poland 


Be Te week,” inaugurated by the municipal govern- 
ment of Warsaw for the purpose of impressing the need {,» 
caution upon drivers by imposing penalties for every violation «{ 
traffic regulations, however slight, was followed by a drivers’ strike 0), 
August 5, 1929, as reported by Chester W. Davis, United States 
consul at Warsaw, August 7, 1929. 

As a result of the strike the taxi service in the city of Warsaw was 
entirely suspended. 

The strike, as stated by the leaders of the drivers, was a protest 
not only against alleged unreasonable police interference but alsv 
against the low rates established under the city ordinance. 

The present rate ordinarily charged is 50 grosz (about 6 cents) for 
the first 500 meters (about three-tenths of a mile) and 20 grosz (about 
2% cents) additional for each additional 300 meters (about one-fift!: 
of a mile). Waiting is charged for at the rate of 4 zlotys (about 44 
cents) for each 60 minutes. A few of the larger cars are permitted 
to charge 60 grosz (7 cents) for the first 500 meters and 20 grosz for 
each -additional meter. 

There are about 3,000 taxicabs in Warsaw and the number of 
drivers invelved in the strike was approximately 5,000. 

While there is a considerable number of chauffeurs who own their 
own cabs, the majority of cabs are owned by syndicates, and the 
chauffeurs who operate in two shifts receive 25 per cent of the meter 
earnings. The average earnings of a taxicab driver were from $1 to 
$1.50 per day, although they may reach $2 in exceptionally good days. 
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Building Permits in Principal Cities, August and September, 
1929 


HE Bureau of Labor Statistics presents herewith its first monthly 
Trae of building permits issued in cities of the United States 
having a gm of 25,000 or over. Data are shown in this 
report for both August and September, but the August figures cover 
only those cities which had been reporting monthly to the bureau 
in the past. 

On Sesiber 1 schedules asking for the amount of building permits 
issued in September were mailed to each city in the United States 
having a population of 25,000 or over. According to the last esti- 
mate of the Census Bureau, there were 319 cities in this population 
croup. Reports were received from 264 cities in time to be included 
in this report. The receipt of the reports of 83 per cent of the total 
number of cities is very gratifying for the first month. It is expected 
that more cities will report in future months. The States of Illinois, 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania are coop- 
erating in the collection of these data through their departments of 
labor. 

The bureau feels that the issuance of these reports monthly will 
give valuable and timely information, as building permits issued 
form one of the best barometers of general business conditions which 
can be obtained. 

Because of the comparatively meager returns for August, com- 
parisons are not shown in this report by districts. A total of all 
cities is shown for August, compared with a total of the same cities 
for September. Totals are shown for September by geographical 
districts. These districts are the same grouping of States as is used 
by the Bureau of the Census in its reports on the census of manufac- 
tures, and by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in its reports on volume 
of employment. 

The table below shows the estimated cost of residential buildings, 
nonresidential buildings, the cost of all building operations, including 
repairs, and the number of families provided for in all cities from 
which data were received in either August or September. 
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PRINCIPAL CITIES, AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER, 1929 - 
New England States 
{Where no figures appear, the item was not reported] 
New residential buildings 
Total construction. jy. 
Families | Now. nonresidential | “ cinding alterations 
; buildings, esti- ns 
provided for mated east and repairs, estj- 
Estimated cost Fa td mated cost 
: welling 
City houses 
Au- | Sep- 
August, | Septem- ust tem- | August, | Septem- August, Septem- 
1929 ber, 1929 | 8059 | ber, 1929 ber, 1929 1929 ber, 1929 
1929 
Connecticut: 

REE SEES $417, 000 |__.._- te Re $53, 060 }|............ $5 4, 425 
PPE SG COT Fe: 42,050 |_..... Oe Oe ale of | eae Rae 475 
i 2 . a Saoes2 SL Gee tic. |S Evan hes tg ane eee 43, 766 
pe Se ees ar 65, 000 |...._- 8 ERR RS t A eee 153, 330 
aR REESE sabe 221, 200 |_.._-- WP Sivdecceinnee gp Cie 286, 100 
Stamford__...___- $143, 900 160, 100 22 24 $44, 450 182, 530 $224, 400 369, 055 
pT, SER 101, 500 j....-- . 3 eae: Rael endl 175, 900 

Maine: 
B PSST ae SS er 90, 100 |__..-- ee a a Se 95, 825 
| FRR ae, RE ME Se (3 ite _ gg thee ae \. 4 SRAERRRES 49, 800 
SES SP Ps FES 53, 900 |.....- ID tsi sctdeicen tf SESvareroe 118, 795 
Massachusetts 
ME Le occas ye 475, 000 444,300 | 102 98 | 5, 427, 635 618, 500 | 8,058,987 | 1, 507, 950 
Brockton____.___- 35, 000 17, 500 6 4 247, 370 16, 750 314, 567 59, 325 
Brookline_._____- 334, 600 17, 000 42 1 246, 240 7, 750 615, 030 47,710 
Cambridge_-_..._. 41, 500 | 2, 054, 200 35 3 65, 920 558, 410 233, 605 | 2, 737,745 
TS 2 56, 500 0 8 0 9, 700 9, 450 73, 960 15, 425 
Chicopee__._.__.- 27, 000 43, 000 7 7 7, 300 3 36, 775 60, 650 
Evetecs. .........< 37, 500 8, 000 ll 2 163, 000 13, 750 214, 150 27, 850 
Fall River__..._- 32, 100 18, 300 7 3 25, 842 13, 860 81, 912 102, 910 
Fitchburg__-_.___- 43, 500 25, 500 6 6 800 23, 296 56, 725 52, 786 
Haverhill___..._- 20, 900 17, 950 7 s 11, 480 14, 965 37, 025 43, 330 
Holyoke. -___.___. 5, 000 19, 500 1 2 128, 475 10, 950 143, 025 85, 300 
Lawrence ____.__- 14, 500 0 3 0 27, 650 13, 140 76, 525 92, 290 
Lowell __......... 10, 500 1, 800 3 2 3, 120 4, 420 72, 865 60, 960 
Ls, . Pee eSiRe ee 272, 500 55, 000 78 13 22, 815 446, 265 337, 145 521, 990 
Malden. ..__._..- 146, 000 35, 000 37 7 57, 150 90, 135 212, 388 151, 815 
Medford __.____.. 181, 600 137, 900 23 28 20, 325 15, 375 212, 825 173, 480 
New Bedford _._- - 7,000 14, 000 2 2 47, 200 92, 965 72, 300 126, 080 
Newton.......... 231, 700 279, 500 22 32 33, 370 090 320, 655 413, 275 
}, | See 125, 700 195, 600 25 26 27, 000 14, 175 415, 850 27, 075 
Quincy..........- 195, 000 160, 200 42 38 219, 015 150, 000 451, 636 363, 773 
OE, oc Gowaaes 30, 500 74, 500 7 15 3, 335 9, 475 45, 385 106, 885 
ETS eae 73, 000 41, 650 ll | 8 3, 900 55, 375 164, 585 125, 711 
Somerville ___.._. 48, 000 23, 000 13 6 20, 300 619, 431 81, 666 674, 558 
anon vag Bi cate 140, 300 72, 800 33 19 390, 760 22, 395 578, 350 165, 705 

aunton____._._- 16, 200 16, 000 4 3 5, 690 13, 333 32, 005 61, 708 
Waltham. _____.. 67, 000 110, 900 12 26 63, 600 73, 250 165, 525 200, 130 
Watertown____._. 64, 500 108, 500 ll 22 26, 180 14, 700 93, 465 125, 975 
Worcester_....._- 123, 100 130, 350 26 23 199, 145 47, 750 393, 593 255, 091 

New A aw mr ena 
anchester_.....|........--- 51,950 |...... i BIE b cncesmane- 106, 428 
Rhode sland. : 
OCemire: Pale.......\........... 3 sexe 5 Re | § 2 eee 167, 335 
Cranston__....._. 186, 400 146, 500 40 30 14, 110 16, 910 203, 385 172, 460 
TERE TTS oe 20, 500 |.....- 2 PEST SS ae SF tee om 44, 105 
Pawtucket.___._- 183, 800 125, 900 32 27 52, 180 16, 700 250, 120 183, 620 
NRE, TLE ies State 414, 600 |... CT Sacdclduatl 257, 000 |.......-.... 861, 600 
Woo ” FRE SORT RET * Ss ae | ae See 8 ES eae 10, 700 
TOO. ... cacccusinididde 6, 073, 250 |_.__..- TS ati 3006008 bcc cir 12, 02, 201 

Middle Atlantic States 

New Jersey int 
‘Atlantic RP dw clnickenconess $8, 000 |....-- S icsdataees oe 5 ees $52, 255 

ESN Si Se 15, 000 j.....- | Sars 6, 1 26, 150 
I ee Bae 150, 000 |. ... gy RSE 530, 000 
REE TES 51, 000 |____.-. OE Reso Pe 109, 939 
MRE aera R 211, 000 |_____- Oe Ei bucidne dphe 251, 125 
pO EES eS Rae 38, 900 |___.-- gp ea 140, 716 
I ainis nin ocba cutie cine ee _y Paha 49, 800 
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ESTIMATED COST OF NEW BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED IN 








New residential buildings 





New nonresidential 





Total construction, in- 






































Families " cluding alterations 
: buildings, esti- - 
provided for d and repairs, _ esti- 
Estimated cost in new mated cost mated mae 
dwelling 
City houses 
Au- Sep- | 
August, | Septem- ust,| te™m- August, | Septem- August, Septem- 
1929 ber, 1929 | "59 | ber, 1929 ber, 1929 1929 ber, 1929 
1929 
w Jersey—Con. 
i | Pes $74, 650 |.....- |. | SA $35, 550 |....-...-..- $120, 675 
pr A EE ES » O00 |...... oh RC nr ig Ste EReRs 2, 030, 770 
pO" on ee EEE Ie fe. a ee 2g Dae og Re 2, 785 
ee per 139, 000 |_.._-- i RAAES Sea i CE 201, 855 
Newark.........- $463, 080 |_...__.___- Oe tickices $2, 331, 361 |.........-. $3, 086, 586 |_........_- 
New Brunswick -|_........-- 35, 000 |.....- Be as, 2 BEES 62, 740 
Geet hate wpcanbicus 10, 000 |...... ) 5 BAS eee a ee 59, 235 
id EES IRAE SR 91, 500 |...... , 5 eee 3. 2 202, 699 
Perth Amboy-..-.-j_........-- 10, 740 |__...- Dd domoteianncs _ | ae 58, 490 
te SSIS MESES ICSE ‘=e 1 Hi nig ee 2 aes 96, 624 
J: EE SPR ae 47, 850 |....-. gC _ <2 ere 125, 642 
Os See ae 12, 500 |_..... RE | See 38, 275 
West New York .|..-....--.. D cinch O to ee J | eee 119, 700 
New York: 

Albee... ..- 201, 000 115, 500 18 10 30, 735 398, 139 500, 530 576, 337 
Amsterdam... _- 30, 800 13, 800 5 2 2, 500 368, 000 33, 300 387, 200 
Se hs. . 20, 500 29, 800 5 5 6, 535 9, 670 33, 385 47, 728 
Binghamton_--___ 32, 500 42, 300 10 6 36, 078 107, 862 135, 020 312, 526 
Buffalo. __....... 578, 300 570,500 | 122 175 829, 646 | 6, 847, 311 1, 556, 196 | 7, 490, 606 
|, Res ae 159, 810 16, 950 11 4 44, 101 30, 450 217, 021 80, 603 
Jamestown -_._._- 106, 300 61, 100 27 15 45, 225 9, 500 163, 825 162, 240 
Kingston____..._. 24, 500 20, 000 4 1 92, 110 10, 075 146, 660 48, 330 
Mount Vernon___ 58, 500 184, 500 5 15 120, 100 28, 850 214, 183 523, 625 
Newburgh ______- 53, 000 47, 000 s 8 11, 850 54, 000 79, 050 114, 600 
New Rochelle_...| 270, 000 117, 000 16 5 207, 377 223, 279 524, 798 362, 793 

New York City: 
The Bronx 3, 438, 100 776, 400 | 607 128 | 1,966,400 | 1,466,000 | 6,111,125 | 2,677,852 
Brooklyn_____ 2, 001, 700 | 1,639,000 | 389 338 | 2, 606,365 | 3,220,720 | 6, 760, 425 5, 658, 490 
Manhattan___| 3, 750, 000 |12, 825, 000 27 995 |18, 462,500 | 4,174, 800 | 24, 304,951 | 18, 993, 425 
Queens___-___ 1, 513, 780 | 1,775,900 | 244 375 | 1,449,014 | 2,370,209 | 3,190,058 | 4, 513, 223 
Richmond _-.- 430, 650 373, 500 105 149 611, 953 389, 190 | 1, 100, 788 818, 485 
Niagara Falls._..| 187, 050 80, 900 28 16 348, 460 21, 146 577, 315 139, 682 
Poughkeepsie . .__ 57, 800 35, 000 5]. 5 27, 475 104, 150 108, 725 153, 943 
Rochester_____._- 309, 550 209, 250 40 36 796, 326 292,901 | 1, 268, 112 595, 133 
Schenectady... 134, 700 165, 500 24 35 28, 575 254, 300 225, 775 487, 175 
Syracuse......._. 451, 000 299, 000 83 52 56, 710 825, 117 633,425 | 1, 266, 153 
ys Han SR 96, 300 38, 000 12 8 146, 860 9, 100 288, 585 72, 625 
J” Vea 35, 500 79, 800 6 12 7, 525 129, 000 111, 575 248, 050 
Watertown______ 26, 000 45, 000 5 6 21, 115 3, 335 51, 243 60, 896 
White Plains_.___ 276, 000 63, 000 37 6 203, 685 , 250 603, 655 115, 197 
«6 -/ 687, 027 480, 000 75 47 223, 779 92, 555 1, 019, 431 1, 130, 002 

Pennsylvania 

Allentown. ._.__. 260, 700 95, 000 45 17 94, 750 75, 900 412, 735 195, 800 
Altoona. ......... 56, 950 67, 535 12 ll 81, 256 39, 209 167, 943 139, 475 
Bethlehem._____. 81, 200 133, 925 12 21 36, 400 27, 855 139, 550 735, 060 
| ER Se oe ets Eas PLO 6 ft RR 15, 895 
Easton. .......... 9, 000 0 2 0 6, 880 24, 965 44, 495 75, 701 
|. VET 151, 509 85, 350 18 16 121, 140 128, 533 531, 456 404, 690 
Hazleton_____2___ 14, 450 5, 400 1 1 8, 097 8, 477 38, 093 22, 631 
Johnstown ______. 21, 000 24, 000 5 2 30, 935 8, 994 87, 365 45, 254 
Lancaster________ 51, 100 13, 000 9 4 8, 165 26, 115 66, 335 50, 575 
MeKeesport_ ____ 109, 300 122, 900 20 21 8, 390 112, 325 141, 132 260, 282 
New Castle______ 24, 600 20, 400 4 4 102, 275 4, 075 128, 525 31, 335 
Norristown... .- 15, 500 48, 600 3 10 6, 570 43, 525 37, 355 111, 235 
Philadelphia____-_ 796, 200 | 1,061,500 | 169 242 | 1,433,895 | 2,254,055 | 2,960,355 | 3, 681,110 
Pittsburgh. _____. 749, 900 290,600 | 113 297 834, 390 | 1,221,045 | 2,412,455 | 2,860, 677 
Scranton._._____: 32, 500 52, 600 9 13 56, 765 10, 925 131, 344 90, 520 
Wilkes-Barre_____ Ff | eee 5 a ae 45, 600 |..........- 97, 066 |... s..c=>... 
Wilkinsburg... _- 49, 000 |..-.-...--- 3 eS 10, 630 |..........- < | 5 SRS ae 
Williamsport... __ 35, 500 36, 000 6 10 151, 205 45, 512 089 89, 047 
; ae aa 34, 000 47, 500 3 5 31, 775 52, 615 92, 846 289, 266 
Se BE 24, 296, 150 |... Bp") eee 30, 216, 863 |............ 62, 462, 943 
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East North Central States 
[Where no figures appear, the item was not reported] 








New residential buildings 












































ee : Total construction, jn- 
pramilies | “buildings, esti-| ding alteration 
OV or . an repairs,  esti- 
Estimated cost in new mated cost mated i. 
dwelling 
City houses 
An. Sep- 
August, Septem- st tem- | August, | Septem- August, Septem- 
1929 | ber, 1929 | ®05° | ber, 1929 | ber, 1929 1929. | ber, 1029 
1929 
Illinois: 
PRE $45, 145 $19, 400 11 5 $10, 551 $6, 117 $67, 938 $39, 012 
Tiyan 86, 000 63, 000 15 13 18, 220 16, 435 129, 412 i) {) 
) ES cocaine 63, 183 |_..-_- y SRP Rae (ES ee 102, 138 
Bloomington_--_-_- 52, 000 121, 000 10 13 8, 3, 000 64, 147, 000 
Chicago__.......- 6, 006, 300 | 4, 946, 100 |1, 357 750 |12, 318, 400 | 6, 573,000 | 18,893,145 | 12, 026, (1: 
| Sree 61, 800 156, 000 9 19 81, 845 326, 705 191, 095 534, 931 
Danville. .....<.- 9, 500 59, 000 3 17 10, 000 12, 300 73, 840 94, 837 
i on. 116, 200 84, 200 21 20 36, 550 41, 030 180, 750 131, 180 
East St. Louis_-_- 125, 050 96, 200 44 35 163, 118 16, 825 297, 428 126, 113 
PI ia ete scociaea ss 71, 675 31, 200 14 7 15, 830 43, 345 109, 290 90, 330 
Evanston. -_-...-.-- 72, 000 133, 000 8 10 43, 000 101, 500 216, 500 325, 150 
RE ERSTE 176, 000 148, 500 24 17 22, 310 , 500 , 205 257, 257 
Biome. utc , 800 83, 900 18 19 9, 266 67, 674 126, 495 263, 784 
Oak Park. _-...-.- 87, 500 86, 000 11 5 75, 200 112, 580 181, 100 223, 200 
ESC TGE 155, 098 189, 550 33 42 10, 330 54, 247, 177 318, 020 
2 EE 12, 800 12, 800 3 4 7, 580 12, 140 25, 175 40, 790 
Rock Island__._-- 78, 500 51, 300 22 14 6, 020 13, 585 510, 729 133, 470 
Rockford___.....- 208, 900 162, 000 54 43 218, 682 48, 660 556, 857 262, 960 
: — bhi dliise 85, 450 113, 800 23 27 113, 480 53, 900 221, 768 182, 712 
ndiana: 
Anderson. ..-...- 38, 200 900 14 18 78, 320 51, 050 150, 920 124, 190 
Ns tishiraittiin wishincotdinatatin 49, 600 |_...-- ; a ES he Cee eareataiete 84, 445 
TTR SEER TS 126, 500 |...... 6 L.nieki got 208, 35 
Fort Wayne-_-__--_- 342, 061 365, 244 69 66 288, 940 88, 597 665, 090 559, 53 
ELAN TI TS SFT 109, 500 |...-_- SSR eet — PRR a 1, 020, 23 
Hammond_._-_-_--._. 126, 800 153, 000 32 34 377, 300 45, 400 537, 150 230, 700 
Indianapolis_-_-__-}...._ \ eae A 608, 650 |.....- RS ra EE Sees 1, 563, 060 
a oe oli Bias diodes . 5 ee SS ae ,  ) . | eae 301, 971 
pS REST Ss Re ea 22, 334 j...... DS sacks ce 4 Re eatat §2, 491 
| SRS ME ig 86, 400 |___.-- Yd RE re Sere 149, 658 
Bae BR ee _ i 5 Sapa SB 1. cacRit aie : % | 532, 435 
Terre Haute__.__- 22, 800 19, 700 8 4 5, 580 13, 960 121, 340 51, 730 
Michigan: 
2g & AVSSIECRR SORES 25, 000 |_..... yp Ee eas yy Pm iri. 109, 692 
DO : ee 5, 135, 965 | 4, 203, 161 |1, 194 960 | 3,014,736 | 3,771,178 | 9,823,611 9, 928, 308 
ORE EIR EIR BRE ye Ee. gy Re ot REE eR: why - & + degen 1, 837, 829 
Grand Rapids_-__-|..........- 142, 400 }|._-.-- ee Ee nanan 377, 100 
Hamtramek..2--.|....i...... 15, 000 |_..... 3 ME Socisx-wonniieill 67, 900 
Highland Park-...|........... _ 5 RS BOs A ta dis cae anew 174, 515 
A REET FRE Ss 13@, 100 |_...-- S| Ree Te 444, 713 
ERE EET 64, 225 j.....- 2 SS ee 325, 716 
je R DES GS OS 118, 025 |..-.-- BASED fcbtticenuian 316, 345 
I. dobu 1. cdkaotine 84, 800 |_...-. 2 9 eae 141, 277 
IN tat. sarandy <rtReginclbeiieap hinted. a 318, 400 |__-..- ° g y 595, 595 
, a RES Sipe aes i SE os Linas AR 16, 100 
Nanci end te hich candace 180, 800 |...._- Te bc cncccquesee 263, 464 
Ohio: 
intial obin oaaitnen 462, 800 |_..---  § RC | *. fa dessa 759, 200 
PRE EE SR Ras RS _ f Yee |) SR ae GBP Anninconscouten 48, 725 
Otmemmmase. . 2-21. .......... 716, 340 |___.-- TES XE ea 4,712, ¢25 
Cleveland........|..........-! 800, 000 |__..-. SOP to sidedins SF mere 2, 087, 250 
Ore gE EI 650 |....-. ft SEES 3 eae 1, 066, 5°) 
BOO. i seh pcubetendtnins 76, 800 |.....- Th wn atventinn, 196, 966 j............ 756, 720 
East Cleveland _}_........-. _ Ser | Res ET Dienicscoewden 45, 812 
RON... vdnolecictdesess 34, 600 |... ta ae Rare 48, 204 
pf SRE EAL ERE ee See eee EP Ss cme oeitietiel 9, 669 
| eae eee 79, 850 400 20 14 3, 219 7, 691 91, 494 76, 561 
p Sete; Reet sis Be 42, 100 |_._.-- gf ee eg REE 78, 885 
| PE, OG SY UST 11, 500 |_...-- gd SERS Sy CRAMER RS Sa 78, 120 
| |, SES BE Se 40, 100 |_....- aera ee | At anaes 45, 855 
Portsmouth__.._. 24, 300 20, 600 6 7 4, 343 10, 175 35, 528 36, 059 
8 47,050 |...... Fh. sulndginaibiets 72, 215 Jneeeeneenne= 139, 959 
[1124] 
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ESTIMATED COST OF NEW BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED IN 
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East North Central States—Continued 
[Where no figures appear, the item was not reported] 








New residential buildings 













































































Total construction, in- 
Families N bail ge ore cluding So 
prov. or ? an rep: esti- 
Estimated cost in new mated cost mated cost 
dwelling : 
City houses 
Au- | 5eP- 
August, | Septem- t tem- | August, | Septem- August, Septem- 
1929 ber, 1929 | 859 | ber, 1929 ber, 1929 1929 ber, 1929 
1929 
Ohio—Continued, 
Steubenville. __._|_._......-- $59, 000 |___._. Pe Plas Csr a00 j............ $108, 250 
tare cdntoikdheno on 325, 900 |... in Wiis Adaihcthndo ies . 5 yt eae aa 639, 456 
, (CE ice EF RR aa 91, 300 |_...-- pk FA otf ee 126, 785 
Wisconsin: 
pS SE BSE ip PRUE Ng ae ae 77, 152 
geal pees Sean 46, 700 |._---- Ba Didinnnieen minds 4 eae 483, 105 
(een at ee agra 439, 700 |_....- 3 eee SE Tiss concen 807, 062 
asd wakes ondcnnws 1, 269, 350 |..--.-.- WE Ei dtemuew da 65 eee 2, 804, 573 
CeeiGesscacks £...ccceee op eee tgs tenn ss 6 Re aeaee ee 52, 827 
ii bo dladscconceas = -» Aaa SO is intiniraes FF , See 676, 170 
I ie cssd > cnnesnanas x Seer ig AAPL eo aitorege yf ae 353, 323 
RN ats ss hcaiane nko 15, 600 |..-.-- SEE I I is oc ci et 52, 129 
RR oD Eye '19, 911, 729 wae _* Se ES GO he oe eccecen ne 51, 039, 252 
West North Central States 
Iowa: 
Burl REE thy SETS $13, 000 |_.___. "f Qe ae Se $53, 375 
Cedar Rapids..__|........... 42 060 j_..... Be ists teauawa , yt See 160, 143 
Council Bluffs. -|..........- , OOO |... | | See 43, 000 j_......... as 83, 400 
a Ee Era 71, 550 |__._.. WP Boe saaie ecco = 3 SRE 182, 370 
5 | See eee 115, 900 |....-- ee ee ee  ~ 4 3 ae 538, 162 
NS on cnmcnbedisdihaccce EE Tenia | _g PPR Of RRR Ss 66, 001 
SN. clade basctibue 33, 500 |...... ER RN tk ee 276, 000 
| GR, SiS SEERA , gee Sg SOE ae _ ty Re 153, 950 
i cad a hd tkenche 90, 875 |_..... gr Oe 148, 725 
Kansas: 
Hineemimon ... ..-|......-.2.. 30, 500 |_...-- ): 5 Ree i 4 Rea ees 41, 180 
Kansas City _.__. $62, 300 54, 950 28 24 | $111,000 038 $186, 225 317, 528 
eA RRR. eee §2, 300 |...... | andes = _ + 9 Eras 483 
. RSI ES aS eT 414, 120 |....-- ig ERR Got Se Lcenkidncece 987, 159 
Minnesota: 
REIS ae ae taniaies _ > saa lh, te REN a MR 03s 584, 717 
Minneapolis. -__..|.........-- 400, 380 |_._..- LCR er ret SSeS 1, 076, 590 
St. Paul____. MOIS SAFE ES 444 |_..... MF Bisiidieanwae GURGEE has cececmccs ‘ 254 
Missouri: 
P..cunedhincasesdaeoe oR) ee of ERS 7 kg aera 39, 397 
8s RS 50, 375 73, 000 18 25 83, 040 23, 685 143, 490 115, 4385 
PE. non anlaosiboocsad 44, 550 |_.__.. alee 9. eer 150, 389 
St, Lowis....2...- 911, 950 725,450 | 204 252 798, 376 874,627 | 1,710,326 | 2,403, 764 
Nebraska: 
SMES EGeEe Sees 135, 450 |_..... fa eee |. fa 167, 445 
SPSS SeaPerbes sry $157,250 |...) 43 |..-.---..-.] 117,500 |............| 500, 130 
South Dakota 
IEDs ci. clenaGace cose 46, 000 |_..__- } | ie gee pene ee tga 65, 050 
I a ak a 2, 934, 869 |__.___ | OB duaaeec Yt See 9, 885, 647 
2 
South Atlantic States 
Ww $186,000 | $171, 600 33 23 $25, 179 $45, 575 $262, 168 $246, 625 
District of Columbia 
W n ———m- 1, 245, 450 e*aecnaecane 215 a 674, 905 eee ewww ewe 2, 197, 365 eee wee --- 





SAN PEO LT CE NOTE 
2 te eel he ai oe . - saad "es 
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[Where no figures appear, the item was not reported] 













































































New residential buildings 
r : Total construction, in, 
Families N ow penennentie cluding alterations 
provided for] ited ae and repairs, esti 
Estimated cost in new mated cost 
dwelling 
City houses 
Au- Sep- 
August, | Septem- st tem- | August, | Septem- August, Septem- 
1929 ber, 1929 ooas ber, 1929 ber, 1929 1929 ber, 1929 
1929 
Florida: 
Saaoourv ile... « .z). i. a...20s- $64, 350 |______ ye eres $100, 536 |_........... $236, 071 
Rt Aeiveled apes, 3. 3 ee Bs, i ikaeione et en eel ak. el 237, 199 
yp ars $20, 700 19, 000 9 14 $58, 380 14, 954 $127, 385 87, 152 
ee |, Se ae 11, 500 |_..__. i, eb Ti pats iy Redeem ons 65, 400 
Georgia: 
RE S ccke  e 252, 800 j|___..- 5 ORO CR iii oa cee 833, 756 
RSS ESS ee 65, 500 |_._... OS ee SS 3 Da 78, 760 
MS. ook 13, 800 9, 000 3 3 52, 600 25, 980 125, 237 47, 072 
peat BP Fach 2k 41, 700 |_____. je RR mec PINION cide. cco ctpictens 72, 015 
Maryland: 
Baltimore______-- 645, 000 | 1, 220, 200 131 280 | 1, 643, 400 652, 900 2, 980,300 | 2, 707, 700 
Cumberland __-_- ' 87, 166 9 1 5, 480 7, 370 52, 944 98, 692 
RE, TE mae te » yp i ae Nn AE Ng RRR aaetiedis 125, 315 
North Carolina 
gies Fee Rai 13, 300 |_....- Se a ace ten . tf Reade cae 249, 575 
> eee See a 8B Lo xwcsuvecad * 2 ee 191, 622 
a RE 33, 200 j_..... a DROS ae 145, 650 
«SIRT SEI 5 a SE as _ 3 ee 95, 215 
Winston-Salem__.|__......__- 127, 750 |...... 5 TREE EES pO Ne Si ccinsmeccians 540, 213 
South Carolina: 
Se 5 a 3, 800 j...... DS Re Eee 0D RARE 65, 795 
RE SEES ee i ee. ....- , *§ SSR Z 9 eS 124, 175 
ee See i ee 40, 100 |__._.- pt Ses oy ae 166, 3001.26 55<5685e 228, 545 
Virginia: 
Newport News.._|_......---. 43, 500 |__..-- pees PES 6 300 ts 108, 150 
PONE < ce iwecectanwndaccbcinn 66, 100 |_.___- 84 oe Wee ticsccbeous 157, 455 
ys epee ei 16, 500 |_._.-- O45 nodose Leh wicccececes 31, 100 
Portsmouth_.-.--.|_....... as 17, 450 |_....- ge = 3] See 36, 615 
pT Ee Sena Fe 104, 064 |____.- ge ee 46878 hc ecsccsccce 262, 678 
es ee ee 72, 400 |_.._.. rt me aes ee We PEO Fikk Sidssceeue 157, 668 
West Virginia: 
CN soot in cannabis Sart. ....- Cy Sets be Oe ee a 20, 260 
Srutington...:. ..}...<. 2.5. ° 5 tae SS ase oar 62, 400 
Wheeling --_.._.- _ f Fares S oe 8. es ce eee toe ..-- 
BO in cccacscdhiamacettcka 2, 748, 590 |_..--- 07 400650555. eS eee 7, 312, 874 
South Central States 
Louisiana: 
New Orleans.....|.........-- $129, 730 |_...--). 8 OS a P ins atceiinctnaceiencibi $727, 917 
Shreveport____._- $126, 373 171, 833 42 59 | $108,379 96, 488 $378, 412 $12, 251 
Oklahoma: 
pS RT SLE SARS SO Me |) a he | Rape - "a ARERR wre 8, 950 
Oklahoma City -- 957,950 | 3, 236, 000 190 179 | 1, 078, 135 623,450 | 2,098,445 | 3, 898, 240 
OR ii click 31, +: 5O. bedacopmoned Eat iene pk 8 ee ae ee 
DUS Sitiicitoccnktetbdniose 344;900 |_..... NS Ss | ee 1, 013, 230 
Texas: 
Pe ibiictiiewcabiacetnalexe 129, 893 |_..... oy ae So 8 2 rere 320, 083 
ER TEENS AS 104, 757 |..--.- + Sere eae 182, 294 
RE Seeeieer 190, 400 |___-.. OP lik cwuncesan 459, 864 |....-......- 759, 558 
AR REE acer e* 157, 720 |...... Oe i ssa wowi 2 See ee 258, 077 
RE, Rae, 6,825. j-...<. a eee, ee SG Gi tes cc ckcte 1, 411, 397 
STDP S CPE LIDIA 75, 480 |...-.. Bet 6 Eee 5 ee 118, 690 
Bek ARGOS .. aclidinncncsee 479, 520 |__.--- gg Rp DE feessoncined 806, 070 
; NEE ae Sea Sa ae 73, 466 |_..--- BE Shcinnvione SE pepper 119, 110 
Wichita Falls_.-.|........... O 306 Li .s. : ig Sa |S agaieese 88, 698 
Alabama: | 
Mobile 62, 950 |...... | Witiiiicncunial 110, 500 |............ 197, 216 
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D COST OF NEW BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED IN 
PRINCIPAL CITIES, AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER, 1929—Continued 


South Central States—Continued 
[Where no figures appear, the item was not reported] 
























































New residential buildings 
; : Total construction, in- 
ee "Eee “esti. ons we 
provi or 4 an repairs, esti 
Estimated cost in new mated cost mated cost 
City coens 
Au- Sep- 
August, | Septem- ust tem- | August, | Septem- August, Septem- 
1929 ber, 1929 | 805g | ber, 1929 ber, 1929 1929 ber, 1929 
1929 
Kentucky: 
Newport_......-- *% | eee ee $20; 000 |.-.-_-.---- — &: shoe 
Paducah ........- 16, 040 $8, 025 13 \ 800 $5, 775 17, $116, 850 
Tennessee: 
TERE ells, sachet Bone ema: io Tee toes gg = Regie CUED Sone bnuiac 607, 820 
Memphis. --...-- 280, 370 319, 215 65 100 11, 765 237, 510 321, 697 679, 484 
Nashville. ....-- EE Bieri stascrisiacnie §6 is...c-. - 3 Se 449, 402 |_...--.---- 
| ESC,” Rye qos 5, 896, 269 |_.._- ef ees kf OR ue 11, 625, 935 
Mountain and Pacific States ; 
Arizona: 
ESC Epa es Sener $297, 468 |_.---- Sk eee ft , § Seen $498, 168 
URS cde on dactpicosescéca’ 96, 750 |.....- BF locnescascte 86, 475 |............ 150, 460 
Colorado: 
Colorado Springs-| ..........- 49, 000 |...... § Br teri is Seba 75, 020 
po eRe ARGS ky eae aren Y 3 ere ig BES eer & {eee 880, 350 
“ 4 cm PE ES A EE 36, 700 1....25 DE Bicatininn dct | See 63, 319 
tah: 
NS cas, celownn Daina 8? eee _ GRE 80, 700 |_...----.-.- 105, 400 
California: 
BS Sa. ha eek basees 58, 985 |...--- pA ahs . & Serer. 79, 261 
EE i iitivnin te eangecaaee 175, 225 |...... Pere Te. . * 3 oe 259, 721 
RR aR le a 46, 5 aC | gp Citas 5 ee 174, 418 
OS OS Ee Eee 621, 350 |.__--- goes EE a , 037, 
Re Beno Bay ere , 120, 809 |_..-_- pS A Ae eS | OR ee seine 6, 629, 710 
ER initosae $640, 128 374,210 | 214 100 | $127, 142 | 1, 033, 895 $903,305 | 1, 715, 994 
ous cdackenss 273, 570 |_..-.- oe Bee pe Sees hd ar: 996, 790 
EE SR SS 348, 025 |....-- BERTIE ey ee 1, 060, 585 
San Francisco....}........--- 739, 176 |...-.-- LL: Sambar ae gape eee 12.20 1, 828, 612 
SS a PENS Lika conedar Sear ape i > » ae Se, POO t Sok wee 
SITS Spiiee aee 27, 560 |...-.. 3 eer sepepain ai LD See 309, 045 
e SESE SES es 16, 000 |...-_- Sie once 2 Se eee 74, 450 
mn: 
I Sti oe eos ean 640, 500 |...-.- SEO e EP Nica stidicataconiecs 1, 862, 845 
n: 
es a los ta venoode 15, 500 |...--- __} Se at 2 ea 125, 700 
EN Be ic caléucnwié cman 661, 250 |...... ie bikis doin 385, 020 |............ 1, 443, 290 
i ci Nadie ee wmnnn 67; 450 1......5 _ 2 66, 865 j............ 272, 
ER cb secceMoues<4 acs 57, 000 |..---- Bai caaesas as I cs hit a en ce 159, 690 
dad, Seat oe 8, 244, 267 |.....- | ee ae 8, 326, 063 |.........--- 19, 802, 466 
Grand total (all 
districts) ____. (4) 70, 105,124 | () |12, 854 (!) 78, 854, 075 (1) 174, 157, 317 





























1 Incomplete returns and not totaled. 


Schedules were received from 107 cities for both August and Sep- 
nber. In these 107 cities permits totaled $37,997,256 for new 
residential buildings during August, compared with $45,666,064 in 


tember. 


September, an increase of 20.2 


per cent in September over August. 


The permits for nonresidential buildings, however, decreased from 
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August to September. In August the estimated cost of the new no))- 
residential buildings for which permits were issued in these 107 citics 
was $60,055,940, while in September only $44,285,778 was spent for 
this class of structure. This was a decrease of 25.4 per cent in Se)- 
tember as compared with August. The total permits in these 1()7 
cities called for an expenditure of $114,898,178 in August and 
et uetin in September, a decrease of 9.1 per cent in the latte; 
month. 

The number of families provided for in new dwellings in the 1()7 
cities decreased from 6,992 in August to 6,844 in September, a fallin 
off of 2.1 per cent. | 

Reports were received for September from 264 cities. The total 
estimated cost of residential buildings for which permits were issued 
in these cities during September was $70,105,124. The estimated ex- 
penditure for nonresidential buildings was $78,854,075, and for «|! 
building operations was $174,157,317. It will be noticed that tlc 
expenditure for nonresidential buildings was greater by over 
$8,000,000 than the expenditure.for residential buildings. Of thie 
total amount for which permits were issued in these 264 cities 40.3 
per cent was for new residential buildines, 45.3 per cent for new non- 
residential buildings, and 14.4 per-dcent for alterations and repairs. 
Dwelling places were provided in new dwellings for 12,854 families 
during September. 

Totals by districts are shown for September. The Middle Atlantic 
district, comprising the States of New Jersey, New York, and Penn- 
sylvania, showed the largest expenditure for residential buildings, 
nonresidential buildings, and for total building operations. The 
East North Central district, however, provided the largest number o! 
family accommodations in new dwellings. 
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WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR 





Wages and Hours of Labor in Rail, Bar, Sheet, and Tin-Plate 
Mills, 1929 


HIS is the last of a series of three articles showing hours and 

earnings in the iron and steel ingustry in 1929. The present 
article covers rail mills, bar mills, sheet mills, and tin-plate mills,! 
and also presents averages for the industry asa whole, obtained by 
combining the data for all of the 10 departments. 


Scope of Survey 


A survey of all establishments in the United States in the several 
departments could not be undertaken in this wage study, as the time 
and expense involved would have been too great, but the statistics 
for the several departments may be accepted as being representative 
of conditions for the country as a whole. The establishments 
covered in the 1929 study numbered 208 and employed a total of 
71,009 workers divided among the various departments as follows: 
Blast furnaces. 12,222; open-hearth furnaces, 13,171; Bessemer con- 
verters, 2,251; puddling mills, 1,800; blooming mills, 6,266; plate mills, 
4,024; standard rail mills, 2,816; bar mills, 7,475; sheet mills, 12,598; 
and tin-plate mills, 8,386. 

Table 1 shows the scope of the 1926 and 1929 studies, as well as 
the number of identical plants included in these two studies. 


TABLE 1.—NUMBER OF PLANTS AND EMPLOYEES COVERED, 1926 AND 1929 









































Plants * : 
feck msec Employees Identical plants Kad , 
c 

in num- 

Department Num- Employees ber of 
ber, . 

1926 | 1929 1926 1929 1926 
al 1926 to 
1929 1926 1929 1929 

Rear ee eS 35 39 7, 605 7, 475 28 6, 112 5, 057 -—17 
Standard-rail milis...............-- 7 7 8, 280 2, 816 7 3, 280 2, 816 —14 
ce RR 14] 15] 10,573] 12,598] 12 9, 393 9, 698 +3 
Tin-plate mills_...................- . 8 8, 892 8, 386 s 8, 892 8, 386 —6 





As is seen in Table 1, the establishments covered in 1929 are largely 
the same as those covered in 1926. The very striking feature is the 
reduction of the number of employees in identical plants. In all 
except the sheet mills, a decrease in labor force is noted. Thus 28 of 
the 39 bar mills secured in 1929 were identical with those of 1926, but 





1 Similar for six other departments of the industry may be found in the September and October 
issues of the Labor Review. Data for earlier years were given in Bul. No. 442 of this bureau. 
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these employed 17 per cent fewer workers than in 1926. The de- 
creases in the employees of the other two departments amounte:| to 
6 and 14 per cent, respectively. 

Prior to 1929 all studies in the bar-mill department included hand- 
operated mills only. In more recent years there has been developed 
a new type of bar mill known as the continuous or semicontinuous :))i]| 
in which mechanical appliances are to a greater or less extent doing 
away with handwork. This newer type of bar mill is included in the 
wage study of this year, for the first time. 

The period covered in this survey was in nearly all instances g 
15-day pay-roll period of the first half of March. Data for 1926 were 
taken for a 16-day pay-roll period, which for the most part was as of 
the last half of January. 


Trend of Hours and Earnings, 1913 to 1929 


TaBLe 2 shows the average hours and earnings in each of the four 
departments in each year in which studies were made, back to 1913. 
Index numbers computed from these averages are also given, 1913 
being used as the base year or 100. 


TABLE 2.—AVERAGE FULL-TIME HOURS PER WEEK, EARNINGS PER HOUR, AND FULL- 
TIME EARNINGS PER WEEK, TOGETHER WITH INDEX NUMBERS THEREOF FOR 
ALL EMPLOYEES IN FOUR DEPARTMENTS, 1913 TO 1929 














Averages Index numbers (1913= 100) 
Department and year Full-time Full-time | Full-ti Full-tit 
4 Earnings sory oe | Rernings | time 
hours per earnings | hours per earnings 
week per hour | per week week per hour | per week 
Bar mills 
ie YEE ee ce 61.5 $0. 288 $17. 71 100 100 100 
Peds c404. <a chcdbceweciusc 61.7 . 278 17. 15 100 97 97 
SEES aii Orie ae toe 61.4 . 266 16. 33 100 92 92 
ati Sian rp lanes esa pai og an 61.8 . 713 44. 06 100 248 249 
AE SE eee peaittin 61.2 . 486 29. 74 100 169 168 
Pei aikeipuk«ineeien ak pnitael 55. 6 . 585 32. 53 90 203 184 
Raa ana a snes Rint Aan 54.7 . 591 32. 33 89 205 183 
Ne eee ee ee 55. 6 . 625 34.75 90 217 196 
Standard-rail mills 
ERA ar rer as 70.9 . 254 18. 01 100 100 100 
| RE etmelgl, Baie oeetine ae 70. 1 . 252 17. 67 99 99 Ws 
EE PIES Reale Pali. 70. 9 . 246 17. 44 100 97 97 
aden i nin ab cathe 61.2 . 632 38. 68 86 249 215 
SST Peo ee eed 61.5 . 470 28. 91 87 185 161 
SIRES oN EASE a RRS ie 57.4 . 573 32. 89 81 226 183 
Se agen eg aoe sae 55. 5 . 595 33. 02 78 234 183 
| RS a A 56. 0 . 628 35. 17 79 247 195 
Sheet mills: . 
(RCAC ingen a 52.3 . 483 25. 26 100 100 100 
ig cass dt eeweccecess sc 52.3 . 488 25. 52 100 101 101 
RST Seine or oe 52. 5 . 450 23. 63 100 93 93 
AL et 2 50. 3 1. 039 52. 26 96 215 207 
(ie a REE 6 SERED OR 51.1 . 694 35. 46 98 144 140 
RE  nivniciedetaatnaspibinn 50. 2 . 809 40. 61 96 167 161 
ae AR SS a SS 48.9 . 759 37. 12 93 167 147 
FEE a 48.9 . 793 38. 78 93 164 154 
Tin-plate mills 
Ni actin ne iiiecenlineale 46. 1 .417 19. 22 100 100 100 
| See rhe ale Re ere 46.0 . 425 19. 55 100 102 102 
| ERT Aare a: 50. 4 . 428 21. 57 109 193 112 
) AE SERRE eee 50. 6 . 949 48. G2 110 228 250 
ERTS FOE Paes 49.9 . 650 32. 44 108 156 169 
Be iasash tpaniplaens Gedlaaacaenrin cnet 48.8 . 795 38. 80 106 191 202 
EEE ES oye Se 48. 1 . 704 33. 86 104 169 176 
RRS eee ee EN) 47.4 . 732 34. 70 103 176 18] 
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Bar mills.—As shown in Table 2, average full-time hours per week 
for bar mills were 55.6 in 1929 as compared with 54.7 in 1926. This 
slight increase was due not to the inclusion of continuous or semi- 
continuous mills, but rather to an increase in working time in hand 
mills (the average for hand mills alone being 56). During the same 
period an increase of approximately 3% cents per hour took place, 
part of which was due to the inclusion of continuous and semicon- 
tinuous mills, although some increase was shown in the hand grou 
also. ‘The average earnings per hour in 1929 were two and cneeaxth 
times what they were in 1913. Average full-time weekly earnings 
amounted to $34.75 in 1929—over 7 per cent more than in 1926 and 
almost double the weekly earnings in 1913. 

Standard-rau mills.—Although an increase in average full-time 
hours per week of from 55.5 to 56.0 is shown from 1926 to 1929, the 
1929 average is still 21 per cent less than that of 1913. Average earn- 
ings per hour rose from 59.5 cents in 1926 to 62.8 cents in 1929, while 
the full-time weekly earnings increased from $33.02 to $35.17, the 1929 
earnings being almost twice as great as those for 1913. 

Sheet mills —Average full-time hours per week in this department 
show no change as between 1929 and 1926, the average for both years 
being 48.9. Average earnings per hour, however, show an increase 
of almost 3% cents in 1929 as compared with 1926, while full-time 
weekly earnings rose from $37.12 to $38.78. The index number for 
weekly earnings is somewhat less than for hourly earnings, because of 
the decrease in full-time hours since 1913. 

Tin-plate mills —This department shows a slight decrease in aver- 
age full-time hours per week in 1929—47.4 as compared with 48.1 in 
1926. Average earnings per hour were 73.2 cents in 1929 as compared 
with 70.4 cents in 1926. The average hourly earnings of 1929 are 
one and three-fourths times as great as those of 1913, but 23 per cent 
less than those of 1920. Average weekly earnings were $34.70 in 
1929 as compared with $33.86 in 1926 and 81 per cent greater than 
in 1913. 

Trend in the Industry as a Whole 


_ Taste 3 presents similar averages and index numbers for the 
industry as a whole for the several years in which studies were made 
from 1913 to 1929. 


TaBLE 3.—AVERAGE FULL-TIME HOURS PER WEEK, EARNINGS PER HOUR, AND 
' FULL-TIME EARNINGS PER WEEK, TOGETHER WITH INDEX NUMBERS COM- 
AAS 2 nga i FOR ALL EMPLOYEES 'N ALL DEPARTMENTS COMBINED, 














Averages Index numbers (1913= 100) 

a Full-time | Fernings | Full-time | Full-time | pornings | Full-time 

ours earnings | hours per earnings 

w per hour | per week wee! per hour | per week 
i het TORT eee ee 66. 1 $0. 301 $18. 89 100 100 100 
Pon Go oc aman ae 64.9 . 301 18. 60 98 100 98 
po Ge Sl eee ee 65. 5 . 297 18. 65 99 99 99 
a eee eee 63. 1 . 745 45. 65 95 248 242 
Re ei ne cen 63. 2 . 513 31. 67 96 170 168 
yt. i ee 55.2 644 35. 22 84 214 186 
Lf S - ea 54.4 ~ 637 34. 41 82 212 182 
ts SS LR GEESE e Sree eae 54.6 . 674 36. 48 83 222 193 
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Although the average full-time working week was two-tenths o/! ap 
hour longer in 1929 than in 1926, nevertheless the present work ino 
week is less than in any year prior to 1926 and almost 12 hours o; 
17 per cent less than in 1913. Average earnings per hour in 1529 
were 67.4 cents—almost 4 cents per hour more than in 1926, thowch 
about 7 cents per hour less than the peak year of 1920; as compared 
with 1913, however, an increase of 122 per cent is shown. Avery 
full-time earnings per week amounted to $36.48 in 1929, representing 
an increase of 6 per cent over 1926 and 93 percent over 1913. Because 
of the reduction in average hours per week, the weekly earnings (id 
not increase over the period to the same extent as hourly rates. 


Hours and Earnings in Principal Occupations 


TaBLE 4 presents for the years 1926 and 1929 comparative figures 
for the principal occupations in each of the four departments. 

Bar mills —The 39 bar mills covered in the 1929 study emploved 
7,475 employees, of whom 5,745 were in the 31 hand mills and 1,730 
in the 8 continuous mills; 4,521 employees are included in the 18 
principal occupations presented separately in Table 4. 

In all of the principal occupations, except that of stockers, averace 
full-time weekly hours increased from 1926 to 1929. The larvest 
increase in weekly hours occurred in the occupation of bundlers, 
where an increase of 3.6 hours per week was shown; only 19 of the 
39 plants covered had these employees, however. The smallest 
increase (half an hour) was found in the occupation of hook-ups. (/ 
the 18 principal occupations, only one, that of roll engineers, hac « 
customary working week as long as 60 hours. In no occupation 
except that of heaters and roll engineers were any employees found 
working over 72 hours per week. 

From 1926 to 1929 average earnings per hour increased in 14, and 
decreased in 4 occupations. The greatest decrease was in the occu- 
pation of drag-downs, whose hourly earnings fell from 59.3 cents to 
55.4 cents. The occupation of laborers, which has the largest num)ecr 
of employees of any of the principal occupations, showed averave 
hourly earnings of 39.9 cents in 1929, as compared with 41.1 cents in 
1926. The largest increase in earnings per hour as between 1926 and 
1929 occurred in the occupation of rollers, whose hourly earnings were 
$1.699 and $1.822, respectively. 

_ Average full-time earnings per week increased in 16, and decrease: 
in 2 occupations. The decreases occurred in the occupations o! 
drag-downs and laborers. Full-time weekly earnings ranged froin 
$22.34 for laborers to $100.21 for rollers. 

Standard-rail mills —These 7 mills employed during 1929 a total 
of 2,816 men, of whom 1,518 were in 21 principal occupations. 

From 1926 to 1929, average full-time hours per week increased in ° 
occupations and decreased in 11, the largest increase (3.2 hours) occ.'- 
ring among laborers, and the — decrease (7.6 hours) among r0)!! 
epee In the latter case the change shown was due to tlic 

ifference in number of plants reporting rather than to a change 0! 
working time of identical plants. In one instance, cold-saw helpers, 
no change in average hours occurred. In no occupation were aly 
employees working as long as 72 hours per week. 
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Average earnings per hour ranged from 40 cents for laborers to 
$1.676 te rollers. Of the 21 principal occupations, 12 show an 
increase and 9 a decrease in earnings per hour. Hotbed men, whose 
hourly earnings in 1929 were 57.1 cents, show the largest increase, 
while rollers, with average hourly earnings of $1.676 in 1929, show 
the largest decrease. 

Average full-time weekly earnings increased in 16 occupations and 
decreased in 5. The largest increase ($3.21) is noted in the occupation 
of chippers; and the largest decrease ($12.66) in that of rollers, which 
was caused by a decrease in both full-time hours per week and average 
hourly earnings. 

Sheet mills.—The 15 establishments covered by this study employed 
a total of 12,598 men, of whom 6,597 were found in 18 principal 
occupations. 

When 1929 is compared with 1926, average full-time hours per 
week show an increase in 11 occupations, of which only 2 are increases 
of over one-half hour per week. Laborers show the largest increase, 
4.1 hours per week, while feeders show an increase of 1.3 hours per 
week. The small increases which took place in the other occupations 
are due to the inclusion of an extra plant in 1929 and not to any change 
in the working time. The occupations of catchers and heaters show 
no change in full-time hours. Five out of the 18 principal occupations 
show decreases. Picklers’ hours show a decrease of 4.9 hours, while 
the other occupations show decreases of less than one-half hour per 
week. As in 1926, only three occupations have any employees who 
customarily work a week of 72 hours or over, while most of the 
employees have a week of less than 48 hours. 

Average earnings per hour increased in all occupations except 
laborers, whose earnings decreased from 47.5 cents in 1926 to 42.9 
cents in 1929. This decrease was due almost entirely to a difference 
in the classification of ‘general labor” between the two years, and 
not to any appreciable change in rates in any plant. The largest 
increase in earnings per hour was found in the occupation of rollers, 
level-handed, whose earnings per hour were $1.381 in 1929 as com- 
pared with $1.162 in 1926. 

Average full-time weekly earnings increased in all occupations 
except that of laborers, whose earnings show only a slight decrease 
because of the increase in average full-time hours per week, which 
about offsets the effect of the decrease in average hourly earnings. 

Tin-plate mills —The 8 plants covered have a labor force of 8,386 
persons, of whom 4,859 were found in 23 principal occupations. 
Separate averages are presented, for the first time, for doublers, hand; 
doublers, mechanical; doublers’ helpers, hand; pair heaters; single 
boys; and tinners, machine. The averages for earlier years for 
doublers and doublers’ helpers include both hand and machine work, 
while those for tinners covered only tinners doing handwork. 

From 1926 to 1929 no change in average full-time hours per week 
was shown in any occupations of the hot-mill crews, but some change 
in hours took place in certain occupations working on the product 


after it leaves the hot mills. The working week of assorters increased 


2.7 hours, while that of openers’ and laborers decreased 3.5 and 3.2 
hours, respectively. In only two occupations—laborers and bran- 
ners—are there any employees who have a customary working week 


of more than 60 hours. 
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Average earnings per hour increased in 12 and decreased in 4 of ‘he 
16 occupations for which comparative figures for 1926 are shown. 
The occupation of rollers shows the largest increase, the average for 
1929 being $1.778 as compared with $1.635 in 1926. There were 
significant increases also for roughers, catchers, and heaters. The 
greatest reduction as between the two years was found in the occuj)a- 
tion of openers, whose average hourly rate in 1929 is 68.5 cents as 
compared with 79.5 cents in the preceding study. The earnings per 
hour for laborers show practically no change. 

Average full-time weekly earnings ranged from $17.01 for assorters 
to $75.92 for rollers. The greatest change in weekly earnings was 
found in the occupation of openers, whose earnings decreased from 
$41.18 in 1926 to $33.09 in 1929. This change was brought about 
through a reduction in both hourly earnings and average full-time 
hours per week. Weekly earnings of laborers decreased from $25.69 
in 1926, to $24.10 in 1929, a change almost wholly caused by the 
reduction in working time, as hourly earnings show only a very 
slight change. 

TaBLe 4.—AVERAGE CUSTOMARY FULL-TIME HOURS PER WEEK, AVERAGE EARN. 


INGS PER HOUR, AND AVERAGE FULL-TIME WEEKLY EARNINGS OF PRINCIPAL 
OCCUPATIONS IN THE IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY, 1926 AND 1929 









































Bar Mills 
} a 
Per cent of employees whose 
Aver- Aver- average full-time hours per 
Num- Aver-| age week were— 
Num-| ber fal: age | full- ce 
Occupation Year| Der of | time | e@™2- | time Over |Over Over 
| of eM- | hours| M85 | earM- | 4g | 4s 60 de 
plants | ploy- per | ings “ 
pos per hoor per and | and 60 and 72 and 94 
week week | U2- | un- un- un- 
der | der der der 
| 60 72 84 
I a cnina tise nttain demneiiitl 1926 28 305 54. 2 |$0. 519 |$28. 13 27 36 | 34 3 i. . 
1929 30 304} 53.5] .530 | 28.36) 31] 44/ 21 5 ; 
J, eres 1926 33 181 54. 4 . 957 | 52. 06 39 14 | 27 20 |... ’ 
1929 37 174 56.1 | 1.064 | 59. 69 31 20 | 13 34 1) 
Heaters’ helpers. __....._- <| 1926 33 273 | &4.3)| .6382 | 34.32; 36) 20) 25) 10}_.-- ‘ 
1929 33 198 55.8 . 675 | 37. 67 30 29 | 19 14 8 |. 
Chargers and helpers_____- 1926 28 234 53.5] .551 | 29.48) 38) 31 | 25 eee 
1929 32 242; 56.1] .554/ 31.08; 24/] 44/16] 12] 5]----.--. 
I i 8 wists 1926 27 142; 55.3] .593 | 32.79; 30) 25 | 42 ya 
1929 24 132 55. 9 . 554 | 30.97 36 14 | 27 19 | aa 
Roll engineers_.-........-.- 1926 25 lll | 58.0! .582; 33.76) 31 Re See 2S ae 
1929 20 68 | 60.1| .563 | 33.84] 13] 37); 6) 31 3/1 
Ree ck Sissi. i 1926 35 134 | 53.2) 1.699 | 90.39; 40) 36) 21 '* a 
1929 39 127; 55.0] 1.822 |100.21 | 26| 42;19] 12] 2}-_---- 
Rowse. i600 oe. 1926 35 259 | 53.2) .847 | 45.06 | 30] 38/ 31 B43. 4.. 
1929 31 195 | 55.8) .887 | 49.49; 21/ 41/25! Il on 
I. caekacunuecanne 1926 35 208 | 53.3] .865 | 46.10} 33) 36] 30 i ees 
1929 31 155 | 55.8 | .874| 48.77) 25} 35) 24) 12} 4/1... 
| Sy ae eae Seer ae 1926 33 389 51.8 741 | 38.38 44 35 | 19 . 2 SS ae 
1929 30 307 | 54.3 820 | 44.53 | 28; 38/15] 18 Es 
pe ae ae ee ee 1926 33 159 | 53.0] .848 | 44.94) 38) 38) 21 |. a oo 
1929 34 147} 53.9| .952/| 51.31; 30; 44) 18 lf az 
pe PRS eee OR 1926 29 207 {4.8 . 623 | 34.14 28 30 | 41 oe! 
1929 27 172 | 55.3} .650 | 35.95; 31; 22) 31| 13}. 2}----- 
Roll hands, other._..__.__- 1926 25 230; 52.9] .683 | 36.13 | 44; 23) 31 + OS, Se 
1929 28 320 55.1 . 797 | 43.91 18 54} 17 AA 2} }.---- 
Hotbed mem... 2. 1926 33 532) 53.0} .556 | 29.47 | 39/ 36] 21 ee  .- 
1929 36 545 | 54.5} .601 | 32.75 | 22) 531] 17 io) 
I icine wtp glsies 1926 32 176 | 52.4| .616 | 32.28 | 44) 32) 22 ae... : 
1929 35 163 | 54.4) .735 | 39.98 | 27) 42) 21 Sy o8 ¢...-- 
Shearmen’s helper__....._. 1926 31 601 | 52.3] .522 | 27.30| 42| 21) 34 © tees... -|- 
1929 34 534 | 54.7] .542/ 20.65) 24) 40] 26 Jep : iil 
REE See 1926 14 99 | 49.7] .552 | 27.43) 61) 20) 9 }_.-.- ao . 
1929 19 131 | 53.3| .543 | 28.94; 40}; 47} 7 =e ae . 
EMO SE 2h 28 FEE 1926 34 854} 55.0] .411 | 22.61) 36; 28) 24; 12 j_---}_---- 4 
1929 38 607 | 56.0| .399 | 22.34! 11} 58) 22 8 | (@) |_---- a 
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he TABLE 4.—AVERAGE CUSTOMARY FULL-TIME HOURS PER WEEK, AVERAGE EARN- 
j INGS PER HOUR, AND AVERAGE FULL-TIME WEEKLY EARNINGS OF PRINCIPAL 
wn. OCOUPATIONS IN THE IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY, 1926 AND 1929—Continued 
“OF Rail mills 
ere 
“he = 
- Per cent of employees 
pa- peer Aver- | whose average full-time 
as ° Aver- age hours per week were— 
Der Num- A ape full- — a 
; ; ro earn- me 
Occupation Year | ber of lemploy- time ings | earn- ovr Our 
plants hours 
ws per oe . ings 48 and ee 60 as 
ers ur per an an 
ein week week under under under 
yas 60 72 
ym 
ut Charging machine opera- | 1926 2 20| 54.8 | $0.713 | $39.07 ee 25 
mn tors. 1929 3 13 54. 5 .718 | 39.13 46 } SRG 31 
Le pe Nai ae age a 1926 3 9| 53.1] 1.034] 54.91 44 at... 22 
69 1929 4 13 51.3 1.073 | 55.04 31 PS ee 
Reheaters’ helpers... ....- 1926 3 14 53. 6 .627 | 33.61 50 36 7 7 
he 1929 4 15| 54.91 .651| 35.74) 27] 47| 13 13 
ry Roll engineers...........-- 1926 5 19 57.4 . 757 | 43.45 32 99 E 3 cee 42 
J 1929 2 9 49.8 .705 | 35.11 67 cg RA Sa 
ae 1926 5 ll 54.2 | 1.888 | 102.33 27 45 9 18 
| 1929 6 15 53.5 | 1.676 | 89.67 33 40 13 13 
N- Assistant rollers........._-! 1926 6 14 55.3} 1.015 | 56.13 29 35 21 14 
Al | 1929 6 16| 546) .993| 5422) 19) 56/ 13) 13 
Table lever men_......__- | 1926 7 66 53. 5 .747 | 39.96 33 42 15 9 
1929 7 70 52.7 .770 | 40.58 41 43 10 6 
(, 0 RR 1926 3 21 58.3 .687 | 40.05 14 DSi db. 48 
1929 2 14 60. 1 .670 | 40.27 act Re NGS 71 
= Guide setters.............- 1926 7 31 56. 9 .836 | 47.57 10 45 26 19 
* 1929 7 34 55. 0 . 835 | 45.93 15 56 12 18 
ond Hot-saw men............- 1926 7 22 54.5 .696 | 37.93 27 37 27 9 
per 1929 7 21 53.3 .681 | 36.30 24 57 10 10 
Hot-saw helpers_.........- 1026 6 56 56. 6 .509 | 28.81 ll 38 30 22 
— 1 6 34 56. 0 .519 | 29.06 15 > ae 26 
Hotbed levermen__.._____- 1926 7 51 54.1 . 564 30. 51 29 43 16 12 
1929 7 58 53.3 .601 | 32.03 28 59 3 10 
94 Hotbed men__..........-.- 1926 6 78 54.1 .518 | 28.02 15 64 14 6 
1929 6 87 53.9 .571 | 30.78 14 | Eas 5 
Straighteners, gag press. 1926 7 138 53.0 | 1.233 | 65.35 28 55 gg ted 
1929 7 146 54.1} 1.229 | 66.49 31 49 8 13 
‘ Straighteners’ helpers - ---- 1926 7 214 53. 7 .590 | 31.68 38 40 13 9 
1929 7 183 54.1 .625 | 33.81 37 38 5 19 
CMG ii bc 1926 7 145 55.3 .695 | 38.43 25 37 25 14 
1929 6 121 56. 2 .741 | 41. 64 26 40 8 25 
Drillers and punchers...._| 1926 7 233 55. 4 .675 | 37.40 22 40 25 13 
1929 7 231 55. 7 .717 | 39.94 29 29 12 30 
Cold-saw men__....._..___ 1926 7 20 53. 2 .540 | 28.73 eee 25 10 
1929 7 21 54. 1 .532 | 28.78 ih Faber 19 4 
Cold-saw helpers.......__- 1926 6 122 54.6 447 | 24.41 56 32 ll 
1929 6 70 54. 6 .481 | 26. 26 PS RE 46 10 
Inspectors................. 1926 7 85 55. 2 .591 | 32.62 15 49 26 9 
1929 7 102 56. 0 .617 | 34.55 23 40 18 20 
. | oe eam 1926 6 234 56. 6 .421 | 23.83 34) (4) 55 10 
1 1929 6 245| 59.8! .400| 23.92 et... 2. 44 36 
g 
Sheet mills 
Per cent of employees whose 
Aver-| ®verage full-time hours per 
Aver- | 4 ver- week were— 
Num- full. 
Nuni-| ber of full- age A 
earn- | time 
Occupation Year| ber of| em- | time Over Over Over 
ings | earn- 44 
. plants} ploy- | hours ings 40 and 48 60 72 
ees Lad P nll per and un- | 48 and 60 and end 
wee un- un- un- 
week der = der der | °Ver 
44 60 72 
Pair heaters._........._... 1926 13 | 478| 43.3 925 |$40.05| 86) 14 |___|__..- Bae, SS. AE 
1929 15 580 |} 43.4] .953 | 41.36 | 73 | 27 |._./..--- dele Sine a 
a i es 1926 14| 492/] 43.3 | 1.956 | 84.69] 76 | 24 /.._|._.__ CE a 1 
1929 15 546 |} 43.41 1.979 | 85.89} 75) 25 |---|. fell 
Rollers, level handed_..... 1926 4 27} 43.3 | 1.162 | 50.31 | 78 | 22 |..}... 2 [jell 
1929 8 41 | 43.1.}.1.381 | 50.52.} 83 |’ 17 j..-j..2- ji... Satis 
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TABLE 4.—AVERAGE CUSTOMARY FULL-TIME HOURS PER WEEK, AVERAGE EARN. 
INGS PER HOUR, AND AVERAGE FULL-TIME WEEKLY EARNINGS OF PRINCIP4, 
OCCUPATIONS IN THE IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY, 1926 AND 1929—Continued 


Sheet mills—Continued 


















































| 
Per cent of employees wh: 
Aver-| ®Verage full-time hours 
Aver-| 4 vor. age week were— 
Num-| age age | full- 
Num-/ ber of| full- | .o7n- | time | 
Occupation Year | ber of| em- | time ings | earn- |OV@"| 44 Over| /Over! 
plants} ploy- | hours per ings 40 end 48 60 | . 
ees / per | hour | per | 924) un- | 48/924] 60/824) 0 
week week | U2" | der yal UD | over 
der | ‘43 der der °°! 
44 60 72 
Rollers’ helpers or finishers_| 1926 12 392 | 43.0 |$0. 787 /$33.84 | 88] 12 |___|_._.. bien ae 
| 1929 14 448 | 43.2] .826 | 35.68) 81 5 se Ee eet, SE 
Ree 5 sas sce 1926 14 510 | 43.3 | 1.087 | 44.90) 77} 2 |__|... we 
1929 15| 581 | 43.4 | 1.067 | 46.31 | 73 | 27 |__|... ~( 
I AES on. Bech 1926 14 527 | 43.3} .989 | 42.82) 76] 24 |._-/_.... i a 
| 1929 15} 576| 43.3] 1.017 | 44.04) 78} 22 )|__).___- oo oe 
I a 1926 10 400 | 43.5] .829 | 36.06; 68/| 32)___|_____ i... 
1929 12 495 | 43.6] .894/| 38.98) 65) 35 |__-|....- Sy aS 
ea TE: 1926 10 422; 43.5) .804; 34.97 | 70; 30 |__-j_.-..|..-]_---- 
| 1929 ll 524] 43.6] .870 | 37.93 | 65) 35 __.|_._.. a 
Sheet heaters. _..__..._.__. 1926 14} 478) 43.3} 1.404] 60.79) 77!) 23 |__|... = Sag 
1929 15| 540 | 43.3 | 1.432 | 62.01) 76) 24 |._|__._- > Wem 
Sheet heaters, level handed_| 1926 7 48 |} 43.2 978 | 42.25 | 81 3 ee ee fo Saal 
1929 7 34 | 43.6 | 1.054 | 45.95 | 62) 38 |___|__...|___|.._-- 
Sheet heaters’ helpers_____- 1926 13 422 | 42.9 803 | 34.45 | 91 9 -7| Rt. J. a 
1929 14 §25 | 43.1 841 | 36.25 | 86 ag Wea ae So a 
PRONE. snares cn dukiestine 1926 12| 198) 43.6 | 1.222 | 53.28) 69) 30/1) 1 |-..|....- 
1929 14 287 | 443.5 | 1.227 | 53.37 | 70; 30 |__-)..-..-..}..--- 
Shearmen’s helpers_______- 1926 12 207 | 43.6 683 | 29.78 | 67 | 32 \(‘)| () [_--]_---- 
1929 14 281 43.5 712 | 80.97 | GO| 31 j_.-|..-..)..-}..--- a 
Os ten ia nr | 1926 11 287 | 43.5) .741 | 32.2) 70} 29) 1 |._--- Se Se 
1929 11 | 370] 43.2) .754) 32.57] 81} 19 |...\__.- of. Sag |. 
Openers, level handed ____- 1926 5| 96| 44.0| .651|2864| 50| 50|.....-.|._- | 
| 1929 5 106 44.1 . 686 | 30. 25 eth & ee eee “S <n 
Ma. oa.can uke. cist 1926 oo 56.9 . 631 | 35. 90 fy ae 14 24 (34 17 { 
| 1929 14| 125] 520) .713 | 37.08| 26 |... 33} 119} 6| 4 
ERT Magia Saale 1926 & 93 45.3 647 | 29.31 58 _ - ge a 7 
| 1929 10; 90| 46.6 709 | 33.04} 60 |.___. 2% | 10 = a i 4 
NS ESR LL ee | 1926 14; 493 | 56.6) .475 | 26.89) 10} 21 |__| 27 | 3| 7 
| 1929 15 | 448 | 60.7) .429 | 26.04/ (1) ae 2| 33 w 6 | 3 











Tin-plate mills 





















































Per cent of employees whose 
average full-time hours per 
Aver-| week were— 
Aver- Av 
Num- or 
f a — 
Num- | ber of full- pa - time 
Occupation 'Y ear ber of | em- | time ings | earn- Over 44 Over Over 
plants} ploy- | hours > | ie 40 | and 48 60 
oes ae seed 4 and | un- | 48 | 224) go | an’ 
w un- un- un- 
week ! Ger od der der 
44 60 72 
TI a ae 1926 s 371 | 42.7 |$1. 635 Ye Sf ee Re ee a 
1929 8 378 | 42.71 1.778 | 75.902) 100 |_-...-}.....-/}..... ed 
Rollers, level-handed..____ 1926 4 35} 42.7) .962 1 40.65-1 100 |_.....}.....-.]..... at... 
1929 5 65 | 42.7 . 949 | 40. 52 I Sn ee ee {| = 
p Semen ET <7 1926 8 383 | 42.7] .902] 38.52] 100 |......}.....- oo = 
1929 S 401 42.7 | 1.014 | 43.30 +d REE BREE ee = 
Catchers ere 1926 8 398 | 42.7 . 806 | 34.42 BE Ei a omibud taeda 
1929 8} 382] 427] .926] 39.54] 100)._-..-]..... |... at... 
GO PONG ikkscccicetsoin 1926 5 412} 427] .633) 27.08; 100 /-...-}......]..... i 
1929 8 408 | 42.7] .691 | 20.51 | 100 |.....-}.....-}._-.. SS a 
EF estan ARE a 1926 8 332:)...42.7.1. .. 787 | 33.00 +} 300 }....5.1.....-]..... a 
Doublers, hand__.......__. 1929 4 193 | 42.7 . 912 | 38. 94 EP Ei «eth alipdnindionmies ok a 
Doublers, mechanical_____- 1929 5 et SRT eee tt oe eer see ck a... 
Doublers, level-handed____| 1926 5 116} 42.7! .800)| 34.16 2 Pee ee sereieeaees Sener a 
blers, level-handed, ; 
wo cS Tad tiers Bing 1929 3 45 + 46.7} G06 130 16 {200 (52. cc secu lkL...|-_---- 
Doublers’ helpers._.______- 1926 8| 324] 42.7] .663| 28.31! 100 |__._.. 3 _... 
1 Less than 1 per cent. 
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qavre 4.-AVERAGE OUSTOMARY FULL-TIME HOURS PER WEEK, AVERAGE £ARN- 
ikGS PER HOUR, AND AVERAGE FULL-TIME WEEKLY EARNINGS OF PRINCIPAL 
OCCUPATIONS IN THE IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY, 1926 AND 1929—Continued 


Tin plate mills—Continued 









































Per cent of employees whose 
A average full-time hours per 
Aver- Picker ver- week were— 
-| age 
Num-| 28° | “age | full- 
Num-! ber of | full- earn- | time 
Occupation Year| ber of| em- | time ings | earn- Over 44 Over Over 
plants| ploy- | hours per | ings 40 and 48 60 
ees per | nour per and un- | 48 and 60 and 
week week un- der un- un- 
der 48 der der 
44 60 72 
oublers’ hel hand___| 1929 3 156 42.7 |$0.7 $29. 98 gd) Core gl SO ae RR See ----|----- 
mee heaters. bir bth b's dc 1929 5 187 42.7 - 795 33. 95 pe ee ee a ee 
Single boys ea °C eS Sat 1929 5 299 42. 7 . 732 31. 26 100 eee cel|~-ceecenloo-ee “Seni e=ee 
Heater8...coshudseeuere sen. 1926 6 113 | 42.7 | 1.046 | 44.66 | 100 |___.--|-_.---/.-_ 22}. 2}. Le 
1929 8 121 42.7 | 1.159 | 49.49 ES OS Te SSO EES PER 
Heaters, level-handed____..| 1926 8 588 | 42.7] .917 | 39.161 100 j_.._.-}.-..-.}__-.- Rinses foie Ei 
1929 8 604 | 42.7 . 982 | 41.93 oS UR Saeed eee Sa, 
Heaters’ helpers.._....---. 1926 6 196 42.7 . 772 | 32. 96 | RTE Mae Ue SOP eat 
. 1929 x 180 | 42.7 .811 | 34. 63 | L Rey BERL ote ee LAUT 
Shearmen . ibistieierin 1926 7} JL} 43.1) 1.024) 4413} 82] 18 f-___-_|___- PRS ERK 
1929 7 110 42.9 | 1.076 | 46.16 81 1. yo GRR Saas So SORE 
Openers, wee eo tte SY or 1926 6 239 61.8 . 795 | 41.18 6 - Bore 69 bine , an 
1929 7| 253| 483] .685 | 33.09 SY -wL....: eo, 
Tinners, hand i eae a 1926 5 225 43. 5 . 840 3é. 54 97 “<<< 3 ~---- i aul -<--- 
1929 6 164 43.7 . 907 | 39. 64 os Ee ot. a Sears 
Tinners, machine........-- 1929 4 &4 43.4 . 794 | 34.46 _ 5 epee Be the. -utoten Bees 
Redippet®. .ccdeved son scase 1926 2 25 42.9 | 1.154 | 49.51 ST PN: Bee Cymer ie rae 
1929 2 20 42.9 | 1.158 | 49.68 OG By eke eae aed 
Risers... . susie en. . Sin 1926 2 tie Cees ff fe SE egress Oe opel meee 
1929 2 24 43.0 - 639 | 27.48 aR a ae a) eee 
BrannG0 Wiis ks ceetsaie Wins to ece 1926 5 64 52.2} .505 | 26. 36 45 11 g S ef ae 
1929 4 51 49. 6 . 600 | 29. 76 65 ee Oe Sa | 30 
Assorters, female_........-. 1926 4 250 | 43.4 . 384 | 16. 67 38 «fees ae Da ae 
1929 5 254 46. 1 . 369 | 17.01 39 30 1 pare | Ree 
La botOGR cicadas ooceial 1926 8 188 60. 3 E 2 Sg eS, ce ae 50 | 31 19 
1929 8 251 57.1 * s— & 2 ee See i ae 67 31 2 




















Recent Changes in Wages and Hours of Labor 


S A PART of the questionnaire sent by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics each month to over 13,000 representative manufacturing 
establishments, asking for changes in employment and the amount 
of the pay roll, the establishments are asked to report any general 
wage changes that have taken place in the preceding month. 

Recently the bureau expanded the scope of its inquiry by including 
labor organizations. The bureau consults newspapers, labor journals, 
etc., for news items of changes in wages and ioe of the member- 
ship of trade-unions. When a published item of this kind is found, a 
questionnaire is sent to officials of the union for a confirmation or 
revision of the published statement. The information the bureau 
has collected in the last four months is here presented. 

In this period a record was obtained of changes in wages or in hours 
of 291,183 organized workers. Only one report of a decrease in wages 
has come to the attention of the bureau, that of weavers in New York 
Oy, estimated at $8 per week; all other wage changes are increases. 

he particularly striking fact in this table is that 237,674 organized 
workers are reporting as having obtained a 5-day week. Nearly all 
of these organized workers are in the building trades and the greater 
part of them are in New York City. 

Table 1,it will be observed, shows many reductions to a 40-hour week 
with no change in the hourly rate. This means, of course, a reduction 
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in full-time weekly earnings. No information is available as to 
whether work was more regular under the 40-hour week than in the 
week of longer hours, and hence no information is available as to the 
effect of the change on actual weekly earnings. In many instances 
there were changes in the wage rate that practically compensated for 
the reduction in hours, leaving full-time weekly earnings about the 
same. 

The wages and hours shown in Table 1 cover a great variety of 
workers in many industrial groups, the principal group being the 
building trades. In that industry, changes in hours or wages or both 
are shown for approximately 270,000 workers in widely scattered sec- 
tions of the country. Of this number, 84 per cent went on the 5-day 
week basis between June 1 and October 6. Among the trades repre- 
sented as obtaining the 5-day week in specified localities are asbestos 
workers, carpenters, inside wiremen (electricians), lathers, painters, 
plasterers, plumbers, steamfitters, structural-iron workers, tile setters, 
and al! building trades in the three cities of Pittsburgh, Cleveland, and 
New York City. Other occupations showing the 5-day week are brick 
and tile workers, clothing workers, and some miscellaneous trades. 

The rate of wage increase in the building trades varied from 2¥ 
cents per hour, obtained by the carpenters of Erie, Pa., the hod car- 
riers of Youngstown, Ohio, and the sheet-metal workers of Dayton, 
Ohio, to 25 cents per hour for plasterers in Tucson, Ariz.; in the 
majority of cases the increase was about 12% cents per hour. In the 
case of chauffeurs, teamsters and drivers, the predominant increase 
was $3 per week. Pay increases in the printing and publishing 
industry ranged from 25 cents to $5 per week, the majority being $1 
or slightly less. 


TABLE 1.—CURRENT UNION WAGE CHANGES, BY INDUSTRY, OCCUPATION, AND 





























LOCALITY 
Rate of wages | Hours per week 
Date of eae 
Industry, occupation, and locality 
ad 3 change | Refore| After | Before | After 
change | change | change | change 
Per Per 
week | week 
Paria Ce Bs oie chcitirastccucaniiosnqunesuduuctnam June 10 |! $30.00 |? $32.00 664 66% 
Brick and tile workers, Chicago, Ill. (selected rates): 
Clay pit— Per Per 
Steam shovel— hour hour 
I 25s, a ock - «nn Tov Mad aeemhatns Minweeabis June 2/| $1.05 | $1.05 45 40 
EER ec teargeees s S| CLE oe —— ee . 88 . 88 45 40 
5 ESLER & EET EU ee Oe RN Ge are stn iaat . 82 . 82 45 40 
a te i i in a oe . 85 45 40 
Drivers and other workers in clay hole_.._-...-.-_--- pa ee: gee . 80 45 ) 
Machine house— 
SEAR le oe RE See Sty Sa ain on far 2 a oe 84 45 40 
Extra men to shovel dry stuff_____.....-.-.-.-.-.-_- ae ae See . 80 45 40 
ES SEI SRE SERRE 7 ARPS OS EE na a eee . 84 45 40 
pL | ARRAS RIERA 2 es ae te aN Re Pee ee bees is) ee .95 45 40 
Belt room— 
ein benoit oben ie oes eee . 88 45 40 
iL SPP Re Sie Sega see eee ee iy Mee es 5 Os cand 1M . 96 45 40 
EPC TEE ESOL: TEA FEY RMS, BT Se Spee . 82 45 40 
Brick setting— : 
I i aia ik ccm gingen ne Ae ee . 82 45 40 
Controller men (3-car transfer) -........-...--..---.. ae MEE es . 85 45 40 
Operators of electric cranes __-_-..........-.-.------..- em. peer oes . 88 45 40 
BERS Ae EE EOLA RC TES ee NS Bo . 82 45 40 
160 per cent over $42. 2 60 per cent over $44. 
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T,.nLE 1.—CURRENT UNION WAGE CHANGES, BY INDUSTRY, OCCUPATION, AND 
































LOCALITY—Continued 
> Rate of wages | Hours per week 
Date of 
Industry, occupation, and locality 
change | Refore| After | Before | After 
change | change | change | change 
Brick and tile workers, Chicago, Ill. (selected rates)—Con. Per Per 
Brick burning— hour hour 
EN Sat AE SEE A ARAN, aes June 2 | $0.90 | $0.90 45 40 
ESTEE SC Ii aR AL ARE arg meted Pot 9 ---do....| .87 - 87 45 40 
Burned brick handlers— 
Loading burned brick in cars from machine-set kilns, 

Nc Ns on Se ckawe cree lee 73 45 40 
Loading brick in drop-end gondola cars_--.....------ .--do...-| 4.90 - 90 45 40 
Loading drop-end, etc., cars on builders’ yard--.-....- ---d0...-| 3.95 - 95 45 40 
Machine loading on wagon, etc.— 

Operators of electric cranes _--.........--.-.----- Hin. 88 45 40 
EINES 6S RA IR AS agli aro ake pS Me cecal. ceeds: ae 82 45 40 
Walling ny 
Walling and daubing per arch, round top, 45 bricks 

EN SE SED tpehehe ks ce eee ...do.__-| 44.80 4.80 45 40 
Walling and daubing on builder’s brick company 

yard, per kilns of 20 arches. _...........-......-.-.. ..-do.---|4 99.00 | 99.00 45 40 

Engine and boiler room— 
od, cocmatewisctiowescuue new 1S 1.05 45 40 
te ee Tete don nn sia cukbcemanep seen BEY ee ae . 80 45 40 
Independent furnace men. .--_-............-.-..-..---- a 8 a . 85 45 40 
Miscellaneous— 
IEEE AE EE TEE RE OE OED et Sgt ek 95 45 40 
IRR ES aie I: MeV AER raed a Seba A eine . 80 - 80 45 40 
Building trades: 
Asbestos workers— 
ER ie aE Ee EX EAI Sy ra ve Aug. 2] 1.25 1. 28 44 40 
I Sn Sr eee June 1] 1.37% 1.42% 44 40 
Bricklayers— 
EEE EA SSD pe cl GPR cock eS ae 1. 50 1.56% 44 44 
ERE aa a ae July 1] 1.50 1. 621g 48 48 
Bricklayers and masons, Chicago, Ill...-.-..-.-...--..-- Oct. 1| 1.62% 1.70 44 44 
ar — 

OS i. At EE ea re ees DT — ae ie 1. 65 44 40 
RR KS or sk os oe oaceueweae Lee - 90 1.00 44 40 
Store-fixture men— 

GT ie lint x tnd ccctewdie cwcstcaiai didi omic blenkin as ic atc 1.10 1.17% 44 40 
SR RED ea SE me saice Sig eee eins 1. 50 1. 65 44 40 
I a ne = ne eae oe og June 15} 1.00 1.00 44 40 
CE SS Ss SRS ee ay ee Aug. 1 1. 05 1.10 44 40 
a en wpaliindieninwediiengianinedraicnail Sept. 1] 1.00 1.124% 48 48 
ES a a: Pea aac June 1 1.10 1.15 48 48 
ee ee Te edwabtoacwbaned Aug. 1 1.10 1,12% 44 44 
SESSA, “5 Shegh Si SSS Sa eich foe nt pee a Oct. 1 1.564%) 1.6214 44 44 
Carpenters, joiners, etc., New York City. ............--- Aug. 24/ 1.50 1.65 44 40 
Cement finishers— 
TR Se SR Re ae Oct. 1] 1.56%) 1.62% 44 44 
i i, ete a 5 occa cubcuccacaqedsawpen June 1| 1.37% 150 48 44 
Hod carriers, Youngstown, Ohio___...................--- July 1 95 .97% 48 48 
Inside wire men— 
Rh A eR REE eB Sept. 1/ 1.188%) 1.25 44 40 
ag ; og Se ee ee eae — * . 0634 1. ne ms 
ai ESS EE TSE Meat oops ee ug. : 11 
Laborers— ‘ 
I ah is July 1 .70 p z8 48 48 
ks ei lietaauil July 25 . 50 . 62 48 48 
i ES Se IEEE ae July 1] 137% 1.50 40 40 
TRE 3S oo hands nwwsnlnd co cacocmeeaiibioe Sept. 1/| 1.25 1.37% 44 40 
Ns 8 on sti sini laidlenguninaainlieacanlinal June 15 . 90 1.00 44 40 
REE LERNER IE SI AE ee ra 9 Pern June 5| 1.12%) 1.37% 48 48 
I ho bee feats Say ons 2 2 ba eee 4 June 1] 1.50 1.6244 48 44 
Plasterers and shopmen, Indianapolis, Ind____......._.- se sis 1.57%) 157% 44 40 
Plumbers, journeymen— 
ae FR Oo og cles eee es Sept. 1] 1.37% 1.50 44 40 
EE ene eee cee eee ete Aug. 1| 1.50 | 1.65 44 40 
TRE EES ER EGR ERNE et June 1|{ 1.05 1,12); 44 40 
-metal workers— 
ks Be PRE IT as abs Bi S-5 2 a apt _.-do.....| 1.37%) 1.43% 44 44 
a REE RI Rs ee RR ee 1, 2244 1.25 44 44 
ee ON ee socket ce se ae Ue ae 1, 25 44 44 
+ Rate per thousand. 4 Rate per arch 5 Not reported. 
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TaBLE 1.—-CURRENT UNION WAGE CHANGES, BY INDUSTRY, OCCUPATION, Avp 
LOCALITY—Continued 
Rate of wages | Hours per w. ek 
. . Date of se - 
Industry, occupation, and locality 
change | Refore| After | Before | After 
change | change | change | chap, 
Building trades—Continued. Per Per 
Steamfitters, journeymen— hour | hour 
UNI i ee July 1 | $1.25 | $1.37% 44 
he FRB SARE ta ae Tn” Sac aa ECE June 1] 1.37% 150 44 
Steamfitters’ helpers— E 
i. pe 2 Berea unas ok sdkochn cael ica cane Sai . 82% 44 6 44 
North Cambridge, Mass_..................-...-.---- Aug. 15} 137% 150 |: 44 4) 
Structural-iron workers— 
ae SES eg ae till ih ask eae ok eS ake toe June 1]; 150 1.621% 44 
a i ac i SRE? ath June 21 |] 1.50 1.62% 44 
Tile layers and marble masons, Rochester, N. Y_.___..-_- June 1/ 1.31%) 1.37% 44 
Tile setters, Mosaic, etc., W ashington, D. C_........--- ee 1. 50 1. 50 44 
All building trades— 
pS SSS ES PE ee IES ORs, Oct. 6 (5) (5) 44 
SE TR Si on ie ae a ear Aug. 31 ts (*) 44 10 
pe Ae TERIA is bE Se GA Ra Sint Aug. 24 (8) 44 40 
Per Per 
Chauffeurs and teamsters: week week 
Chauffeurs, San Francisco, Calif.................._____-- June 11 |$30.00 ($34.50 54 54 
Drivers and inside help (milk), Pittsburgh, Pa___._____- July 10 | 31.50 | 35.00 (% ( 
Team and autotruck drivers— 
CII, OR os i oe Aug. 12 | 33.00 | 36.00 54 { 
UR inact bilan Chen as Sete tt ahd Coal ae GS “sabe 36. 00 39. 00 54 
AY a ES eR Ra Ret SSMS Tem ee Gh oe 39.00 | 42.00 54 | { 
| FR mR es pen ES ae ae RE OS |___.do_.___} 42.00 45. 00 5A 
aR a ee a le a ae et See 45.00 | 48.00 54 { 
ie i RS eit 8 NS ER or egclioe Wie dill aati ioe! |__.do_____| 48.00 51. 00 54 
pose a industry: Raincoat makers, New York Sa accel (5) 44.00 | 44.00 44 
Laundry industry, Butte, Mont.: 
Pee, 50 ca ctearess cc andeiwinne oe occ tina aed July 1) 17.00 | 19.00 48 i 
Siaicannrivinnsies onaetevitnniiademaeshs apleinieesin sacle 21.00 | 22.00 43 | 
27.00 | 29.50 
SL MES ae a AREER Se oe aS i to to 48 { 
35.00 | 37.50 
Lumber and timber industry: 
Common labor and semiskilled sawmill workers, Port- 
Se RES AST eI 22 a IE a eg gia i a ntetial 28.80 | 32.00 48 45 
Per Per 
Metal trades: hour hour 
Bousemeers, St. Tonle, Blo... oo eee June 27 | $0.90 | $0.95 48 48 
Boilermakers’ helpers, 8t. Louis, Mo_................_-- wet es .70 75 48 48 
Per Per 
day day 
Mining: Mine workers, Yorkville, Ohio..................._-- June 15 | $5.00 | $4.00 48 48 
Motion-picture and theatrical industry: Per Per 
Musicians— 2 week week 
DS a eS] 9 1 |$65.00 ($70.00 ( (5 
Fe an EaR A E a a DS,od aliba SS Seite Seo! Erica 70.00 | 80.00 Gg (é 
Rae eet. Cee BS ok a oe wt ae 94.62 | 96.42 42 12 
Pitnien, New Orleans, La- -.................-.....-. ae eat 63.28 | 66.44 a) 42 
Organists— } 
ESN IEE TATA AEC CALNE: Lana 70.00 | 73.50 42 i 
Second-run theaters, New Orleans, La__..._____- feat Rea 33.96 | 35. 66 2544 2 
Stage employees, Cleveland, Ohio__..-...._.....___. ee 70.00 | 75.00 46 4 
Printing and publishing industry: 
Compositors and machine operators— 
Port Huron, Mich.— 
OES VR SEES dined aD Repeat ay BN SPSS oer, Sia 38.50 | 40.48 44 44 
DN cs iin hited senna nic aawlgnialiiinn ae See 42.00 | 44.16 48 4s 
Multnomah, Oreg.— 
ERS PRE SERN AT SEG June 3) 48.00 | 51.00 46 46 
Newspa - s, night ss ihakinekeelaperlinn cist ob iiais GPAs LL a et ES 51.00 | 54.00 46 46 
Pittsburg 
iewanabers, ;, day INIT sa ARR AD 5 Best July 11} 57.00 | 58.00 45 45 
PENNIES, ROBIN 6 io cinnenvencatbacuunen ae ee ae 60.00 | 61.00 45 45 
New Haven, Conn.— 
pT eat 5 Se la NNR PE June 1 | 44.00 | 45.00 48 48 
PN © EET ATE ILE EE ..-do_..._| 47.00 | 48.00 48 48 
Milwaukee, Wis., job work__-...........-.-.-....... Sept. 1 | 45.00 | 46.00 44 44 
Madisonville, Ky. EEE TIO MRE, June 17 | 30.00 | 35.00 44 44 
5 Not reported. 8’ Approximately 10 per cent increase. 
6 ie hours — January through August. * Hours irregular. 
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TABLE 1.—CURRENT UNION WAGE CHANGES, BY INDUSTRY, OCCUPATION, AND 






































LOCALITY—Continued 
Rate of wages | Hours per week 
Industry, occupation, and locality — 4 | 
8° | Before| After | Before | After 
change change | change | change 
Printing and publishing industry—Continued. 
Compositors and machine operators—Continued. Per Per 
Jackson, Mich.— week | week : 
PI MI oo ak la _.| Aug. 2 |$42.00 ($45.00 48 48 
ERS Sis ae ner pelo. RES 44. 00 | 48. 00 48 48 - 
Independence, Kans., job work, day __._....-.._---- June 1 35.00 | 36.00 48 48 
Everett, Wash.— 
I a riictin esnepih vase dink nen nibh qriiniienind Aug. 11 | 47.40 48. 00 45 45 
RRR IS le ss Si aie "eae 50.40 | 51.00 45 45 
Denver, Colo.— 
NE Sinai tg ign ona anes taneqnesitientinne Sept. 1) 50.50 | 50.75 44 44 
News pad RES CST Sao aia te Ma Pe At Ri eee 54.00 54.25 44 44 
Auburn, N. Y.— 
PISS EGGERS WETS oe ed Aug. 1 | 36.20 | 36.67 44 44 
RNs WINGS ca eta leed sass ietoweawcased Spon Neoane 38.94 | 39.41 48 48 
Ee itis take SPs get Sekar 39.00 | 40.00 44 44 
- SEES SEE ape oF aga Pe Cae” eae 42.00 | 43.00 48 48 
Electrotypers— 
Lincoln, Nebr., job work ___..._._- vin glbabisibelimiaenndea'’ July 1) 42.66 | 43.50 48 48 
Columbus, Ohio— 
ES OU iin nn no sesapubsadtubcse<sass Sept. 1 | 42.00 | 45.00 48 4s 
a a i  olostiias 5 ots atic ateeidenip iid ite Pe Spe” "ae 45.00 | 48.00 48 48 
Cleveland, Ohio— 
SE ie nn Scenic a ntnn mepguiianees-- June 1 | 44.00 | 45.00 48 44 
I ah cies sd gg omic ar “ey eee 48.00 | 49.00 48 44 
Stereoty pers— 
nl A RES RS ITE ee TE R= re TM July 1) 42.66 | 43.50 48 48 
St. Joseph, Mo.— 
SG sb. in cr omnbhie manibonacecetse June 1 | 42.00 | 43.00 48 48 
Nowe il oietecten 0s ine sce. Sac dealeg aise sia’ a bias 45.00 | 46.00 48 48 
Springfield, I1l.— 
EE neinnccharsghes ooskb ste dneckss NR NE 46.00 | 46.50 48 48 
I I gins ida wna eure nib to emed dine apes ay Pee 48.00 | 48.50 48 48 
Milwaukee, Wis.— 
ee me & heecemnhapteanedannetekecascese 3 ei = e 48 = 
SD Si Rigk. Lavaniwenamchind mniewencce-s ) 51.5 48 
Elmira, N’ , in 
Ga a SR is Le Pa Re Se EL PL Sept. 6 | 44.00 | 45.00 48 48 
Newspapers, foreman.-.._..............-......- pe rere | Wales 47.00 | 49.00 36 42 
ili on narmnnmddipaincenimadiicace ss Aug. 16 | 46.50 | 48.00 48 48 
Schenectady, N. Y.— 
EE iden apuspgs nnesdinedbassions rons June 1) 52.00 | 53.00 48 48 
| GE SI Poe ces Mremmeetee oe” Saeed 55.00 | 56.00 48 48 
Per +} Per 
Miscellaneous: Sag py 
: .53 | $0. 55 
ee ee ay iB |e se oe 
Municipal clerks, highway employees, etc., Revere, 
Se ittell ide cca taltlanwwghiteathbbitbnindtincibodh actos (5) (5) 48 12 40 
Per Per 
Commercial ee png week | week 
eee ween B00, OO GOP... ln cbc cweseose July 2 |$44.75 $50. 25 48 48 
Cities of 150,000 up to 500,000, day__..._...-....._._- sh 47.25 | 52.75 48 48 
Cities under 100, Mes... -. aialis seb ulleih cohAd apeichen cs al RNa wee 50.25 | 59.75 48 48 
any MOOI ONEEIONN oa oc duwce a | Neate 56.75 | 59.75 48 48 
New York-Chicago, relay offices__..................- oe MS a. 63.25 | 66. 25 48 48 
I plat ee Sale Ucn ns din nbee eines diese oo ” tae 60.75 | 63.75 48 48 
Weavers, New York City..............--------------2-- Au. - ( | @Y { = ° 
5 Not reported. 2 Tentative. 
10 Per day. i3 Piecework, reduction estimated at $8 per week. 


1 Per day; hours vary according to run. 


Wage Changes in Manufacturing Industries . 


SIXTY ESTABLISHMENTs in 19 industries reported wage-rate increases © 
during the month ending September 15,1929. These increases aver- 
aged 6.6 per cent and affected 3,255 employees, or 18 per cent of ail 
employees in the establishments concerned. 
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Eleven establishments in six industries reported wage-rate ce. 
creases during the same period. These decreases averaged 9.6 per 
cent and affected 777 employees, or 46 per cent of all employees in 
the establishments concerned. 

During the last eight months 383 car shops have reported wage- 
rate increases made to more than 63,000 employees. | 


TABLE 2.—WAGE ADJUSTMENTS OCCURRING BETWEEN AUGUST 15 AND SEPTEM. 


























BER 15, 1929 
Per cent of increase 
Establishments or decrease in Employees affected 
wage rates 
Per cent of 
employees 
Industry Number Seomametis 
Total | reporting Total Inestab-/| In all 
number |increase or) Range | Average number lishments | estab- 
reporting |decrease in reporting | __lish- 
wage rates increase or| ments 
decreasein) report- 
wage rates ing 
Increases 
Slaughtering and meat packing- 203 3] 2.5-11.8 7.8 35 16 (1) 
CGRIENEE Si ccnccedinnkss nase 291 5| 1.0-16.7 5.6 50 13 (1) 
p REE SS ee ee Saree eee 315 2 5. 0-25. 0 21.0 25 8 (1) 
8 en SY CEN aR OL 705 4] 5.08.0 6.8 52 7 (1) 
ee al 288 1 6.0 6.0 35 6 (’) 
Structural ironwork -__...._...- ~ re 2} 809.0 8.9 87 52 () 
Foundry and machine-shop 
a RES ace SER SEE AS: 1, 065 9{/ 3.3-10.0 5.9 1, 077 38 (1) 
RONEN. fo ac dendcced 150 4/| 5.09.4 7.6 67 ll (1) 
Steam fittings and steam and 
hot-water heating apparatus_.- 109 1 5.0 5.0 121 10 (?) 
» RIE RS a aaa i ae 421 7!| 5.0-16.0 10. 0 320 22 (3) 
I dn. 6 dbo anod 186 3 | 10.0-12.5 10. 6 22 7 (1) 
Printing, book and job-_----.--- 378 5} 2.0-10.0 7.2 26 10 (2) 
Printing, newspapers__-__.....-- 453 7} 2.0 5.0 3.0 423 21 (1) 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta__-_-- 635 1 10.0 10.0 164 100} (1) 
SS REE. SO Same fe eee 138 1 8.0 8.0 81 8 (2) 
Car building and repairing, 
electric-railroad__.........-.-. 452 1 9.0 9.0 410 100 l 
Car building and repairing, 
steam-railroad __............_. 557 1 2.9 2.9 24 100 (*) 
Electrical machinery, app 
tus, and supplies __-....¢....- 192 2] 5.0-9.1 5.4 106 ll (1) 
SE «<0 eadnchacincedad 40 1 0.9 0.9 130 3 (?) 
Decreases 
Steam fittings and steam and 
hot-water heating apparatus__- 109 1 5.0 5.0 55 30 (*) 
Lumber, sawmills -__........---- 659 3] 9.0-10.0 10.0 291 45 (1) 
Lumber, millwork__...........- 328 4} 2.0-10.0 6.0 88 30 (1) 
i REIGN, ES Re eee 421 1 20.0 20.0 36 14 (1) 
Boots and shoes _.__._........-- 314 1 10.0 10. 0 250 100 (1) 
po Te Boe he Se eae 166 1 9.0 9.0 57 90 1 


























1 Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 


Farm Wage and Labor Situation on October 1, 1929 


VERAGE monthly farm wage rates on October 1, 1929, for the 
country as a whole, bota with and without board, showed a 
slight decrease from the rates for July 1, 1929, but were some- 
what higher than on October 1, 1928, according to figures issued by 
the United States Department of Agriculture. The rate per month 
on October 1, 1929, was $35.90 with board and $50 without board. 
The daily rates were several cents higher than in July, being $1.92 
with board and $2.46 without board, but several cents lower than on 
October 1, 1928. The index of the general level of farm wages on 
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ie. October 1, 1929, was 1 point higher than on July 1, 1929, and 1 point 
er lower than on October 1, 1928. However, considering separately the 
in rates for the individual peourepnical divisions of the country, average 
monthly rates were slightly higher in all sections on October 1, 1929, 

r0- than on October 1, 1928, except in the South Central States. Aver- 


age daily wages were lower in all divisions but the North Atlantic 
'M. States. 
Table 1 gives average farm wage rates and index numbers from 1910 
- to 1928, by years, and for specified months from 1923 to October, 1929, 
the wage rates being separated into daily and monthly rates with 
board and without board. 


TaBLe 1.—AVERAGE FARM WAGE RATES AND INDEX NUMBERS, 1910 TO OCTOBER, 1929 



































. Average yearly farm wage ! Index 

numbers 

5 Year Per month Per day of farm 

kn “ ‘Wages 

With Without With Without | (1910-1914 

~ board board board board = 100) 

NR 5 ee ek do ee i ee oa $19. 58 $28. 04 $1. 07 $1. 40 97 
NON irises Let ackdvcdadousccboons ses 19. 85 28. 33 1. 07 1. 40 97 
RE ARS AD Sk SS SE ae gs SS ei ae ee 20. 46 29. 14 1.12 1. 44 101 
Ur aes, oe Maersk ewe cncecs 21. 27 30. 21 1.15 1. 48 104 
SR hate Bde bickist cn oanthedae buts cek 20. 90 29. 72 1.11 1. 44 101 
We cn adctainakdacasacetbedso 5h dk 21. 08 29. 97 1.12 1. 45 102 
RRR EES A CP ee Rae 23. 04 32. 58 1. 24 1. 60 112 
is acneceihisi cin deb edbind ddd pas 28. 64 40. 19 4 1. 56 2. 00 140 
tg Sey nde bo doo cetbateobaiodes 35. 12 49. 13 2. 05 2. 61 176 
eae eck s cs HEL Bek cp eed 40. 14 56. 77 2. 44 3. 10 206 
PO eal dh ilk nk Alb wn detuned imiiiio 47. 24 65. 05 2. 84 3. 56 239 
Tg SS SS ee eS ESS ie 30. 25 43. 58 1. 66 2.17 150 
a Be i, el ok wie wte 29. 31 42. 09 1. 64 2.14 146 
Pe eas Bibs be chink hddeccsccttes dabuud 33. 09 46. 74 1.91 2. 45 166 
BR ee ORE: oe ae See pane RF ry 33. 34 47. 22 1. 88 2. 44 166 
PS Al ed hde dine debaacdar<aaudwe 33. 88 47.80 1.89 2. 46 168 
PA ienkikddn susie swiuddeiecoswasbeue 34. 86 48. 86 1.91 2. 49 171 
Ree be Re ee a i Foto aah out 34. 58 48. 63 1.90 2. 46 170 
NR Oe eb eas sae en eT 34. 66 48. 65 1. 88 2. 43 169 
1923: 

l BS 20s TOG ce ee, oa 27. 87 40. 50 1. 46 1.97 137 
TESTER ST es SCS a eae 30. 90 44. 41 1. 55 2. 09 148 
REFERS Ss Sra a aes 34. 64 48. 61 1. 84 2. 44 169 
i on tee oh a ti cid toad 34. 56 48. 42 2. 02 2. 58 174 

1924: 
Ne SS a eae 31. 55 45. 53 1. 79 2. 38 159 
SS SE RE ST Se ee 33. 57 47. 38 1.77 2. 34 163 
ae 34. 34 48. 02 1. 87 2. 43 168 
wate tals cilin hesdinisah cd aligkaraclibin bxsbhce aides 34. 38 48. 46 1.93 2. 51 171 
SN SS 2 a ee a eek 31. 07 45. 04 1.74 2.31 156 
EE Se Fo SS ere a eae 33. 86 47. 40 1.77 2. 33 163 
cco dowduidibg they éiee Sin 34. 94 48. 55 1.89 2. 44 170 
EE PRR OEE EPR 34. 91 48. 99 1.95 2. 53 173 
Sg SE as eee epee nacre 31. 82 46. 26 1. 76 2. 33 159 
to gi 34. 38 48.40 1. 78 2. 35 166 
i ae 36. 10 49. 89 1.91 2. 48 174 
1087 SS TSE OSE RT 36. 00 50. 10 1. 97 2. 55 176 
EET TE eS EE aN I, 32. 94 47. 07 1.79 2. 36 162 
a a 34. 53 48. 47 1. 78 2. 37 166 
SESE IE TP RRO eet s 35. 59 49. 52 1.89 2. 44 172 
' i ek at 35. 68 49. 77 1. 96 2. 51 175 
te Ee) 32. 50 46. 75 1. 76 2. 34 161 
A 2 ES ao ae. ae tee 0 ee ee a 34. 46 48. 44 1.78 2. 34 166 
ie a th bas Oe cn ei 35. 39 49. 32 1, 84 2.39 170 
“ere DO ell a at, oi che ok deh K A, death hes: 35. 75 49. 60 1. 96 2. 51 175 
ESE gS ear 33. 04 47.24 1. 78 2. 34 162 
So SR SS SAR See ahr ee 34. 68 49. 00 1.79 2: 34 167 
EN RE Ree 36. 08 50. 53 1.89 2. 43 173 © 
EPR ASE Ae MY 35. 90 50. 00 1.92 2. 46 174 ~ 
1 Yearly averages are from reports by crop reporters, giving average wages for the year in their localities, 


except for 1924-1928, when the wage rates pér month are a straight av 
October of the current year, and anuary of the following year; and 
average of quarterly rates. 
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Table 2 for the months of October, 1928 and 1929. 
TABLE 2.—_AVERAGE WAGES PAID TO HIRED FARM LABOR, BY STATES AND DPD) 
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United States__.....................__.] 35.75 | 35.90 | 49. 60 60. 00 | 196} 192| 251 
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Western. - _.......-.-....--.-.-.-...-..| 54.21 | 56. 54 | 77.68 | 78.93 | 266] 2.57 
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The supply of farm labor on October 1, 1929, was reported as 91.8 
per cent of normal—the same as on October 1, 1928—and the demand 
38.6 per cent of normal as compared with 89.4 per cent on October 1, 
1028. Table 3 shows the farm labor supply and demand on October 
1 of 1928 and 1929. 


TABLE 3.—FARM LABOR SUPPLY AND DEMAND, OCTOBER 1, 1928 AND 1929 








| Supply—per cent | Demand—per cent | Supply as percent- 








of normal of normal | age of demand 
Geographical division 

| 1928 1929 | 1928 1929 | 1928 1929 
United Giieiatidn er enihtaiitacédiccon teen | 91.8 91.8 89. 4 88. 6 102. 7 103. 6 
Norte SiR adilieos cckhentiehciaierawn wince 91.8 89. 8 89. 7 89. 4 102. 4 100. 5 
N orth She ticciin becdiinstnredr on owiseovenant 93. 5 93. 3 90. 8 89.3 102. 9 104. 5 
South tals ce eeinng cme ncantenas 89. 2 89. 7 87.8 86.9 101. 6 103. 1 
South Conti itied 5 aisece cnn ene 90. 4 91.3 87.9 87.7 102. 8 104. 1 
W caheeti tibia chicken nedccwen secret ssa 97.2 95. 6 93. 1 92.4 104. 5 103. 5 




















Wage Rates in Municipal Employment in Boston and Worcester, 
. Mass., July 1, 1928 


AGE rates for municipal employees in 68 Massachusetts 

cities and towns as of July 1, 1928, are published in Part II of 
the Annual Report on the Statistics of Labor for the year ending 
November 30, 1928, issued by the Department of Labor and Industries 
of that State. Figures for Boston and Worcester from this tabulation 
are given below: 


RATES OF WAGES OF MUNICIPAL EMPLOYEES IN BOSTON AND WORCESTER, JULY, 























1, 
City and occupation Rates of wages City 2 id occupation Rates of wages 
Boston Boston—C ontinued 
Mechaneis: Per day Road workers: Per day 
Binns... | 0.5 sna s2-n--e $6. 00-$7. 00 Cement finishers_-.-...-.-_-_- $6. 50 
Cob. opatinenens 5. 50- 6. 00 SE I i isi Scien eo ate wen 5. 50-6. 00 
| SRR Sea ae 6. 50- 7. 00 Flagstone layers__....-.-.-.--- 5, 50-6. 00 
tic cempondiionien 5. 50- 6. 00 Oo, ON SE a Gee 5. 50-6. 00 
I dn 0 cent nacu de 5. 50- 7.00 Rammer men---_-.-.-----.-_- 5, 50-6. 00 
\ Sa eet eae 7. 00 Road-roller engineers. -_--_-_-_- 5. 50-6. 00 
Meter installers. _-...-.-.-.-.- 5. 50- 6. 00 Deoeecuteers... otek 5. 50-6. 00 
Meter repairers... -.-.-.-.--- 5. 50- 6.00 || Laborers: 
Ps coccnnnncccnnnnne 5. 50- 6.00 Ash collectors........---.-.-.- 5.00 
ETS 5. 50- 6. 00 Laborers (of all classes)... -_-_- 5. 00 
ING gn vn Coc ecewece 5. 50- 6.00 Sewer cleaners-.----_---.---.- 5. 00-5. 50 
ys‘ ss aoe eae 5. 50- 6. 00 Street sweepers ---_-.....-.-.-.- 5. 00 
ST SEGRE ie Set 5. 56- 6. 00 Tree climbers. _._.....-------_- 5. 50-6, 00 
ET ee ae 5. 50- 6. 00 NN een hi aia ha 5. 50-6. 00 
Sheet-metal workers._.._-.._-. 5. 50- 6.00 || Engineers and firemen: 
Geena... te 5. 50- 6. 00 Engineers, stationary— Per week 
Teamsters and chauffeurs: ene $45. 00-$58. 00 
5. 50- 6. 00 pS ea 45. 00 
Automobile repairmen.- .-.--._- Per week Second class_.........-.-.- 42. 00 
$36. 00 pa SS SS 40. 00 
Af 2 9 rh non stationary--_-....--...- = : 
. 25- OEE ASG ie See en S 
Chauffeurs. -...-.------------- Per week || Ferry Se Per day 
$31. 50-$33. 00 SOG ME G6 3. vs ca denccene $5. 25 
Per day CPUs capt kn owen necuene 5. 50 
SR cn bbnanacadedavend $5. 00 — uartermasters..........-.-.- 6. 50 
pbk cckuececsssbngunes 5.00 | Cia nde nccccmnce 5. 50 
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RATES OF WAGES OF MUNICIPAL EMPLOYEES IN BOSTON AND WORCESTER, Ji y 





























1, 1928—Continued . 
City and occupation | Rates of wages City and occupation Rates of y 
\| 
Worcester Worcester—C ontinued 
Mechanics: Per hour 
age a $0. 86-$1. 05 Road workers—Continued. Per hon 
RS .. - -...2. heh ok . 60- . 90 ig. SRS Ee ara ae ap ars ee $0 
EES . 71-1. 00 SEE SEAT 71 
STE SR ae AER . 78- . 80 Road-roller engineers___....._- - 16- . 85 
ae DR ee eee . 78- . 85 Steam-shovel engineers_._____- . 80-1. 00 
ES eee eee Se . 73 Stomecweeere..... .....<..-.~~.<6- ta . 75 
Meter installers. ............-- .74- .78 Laborers: 
Per day Common laborers. -........--- . 50- 
Dieter readers... ..- 225.......2 $7. 00 Skilled laborers. -_.......____- ~63- .85 
Per hour Street sweepers.............__- . 60 () 
Meter repairers... ..--...=-.-- $0. 74 7 OS See . 50- . 70! 
EE NA ER aE . 90 Engineers and firemen: 
er te .60— .75 Engineers, stationary ----.--_- . 76—- . 90 
. tS ee .78 Firemen, stationary_._.._..._. . 69 
SN ses coadhes sa Contino =nidie  dora . 74 Miscellaneous: 
RR ee BS . 65- . 75 | RE a ae ~ OATa— . 76%, 
8” ae a a Sl . 70— . 85 Cleaners, women (bath-house) - . 50 
Teamsters and chauffeurs: Per wee! 
Automobile repairmen--_-____-- - 60— .95 Custodians, women__...._._-- $20. 00 
Car washers............_--.__- . 67- . 69 |. Per hour 
ich cnenlcheshsiecticiakipart . 50- . 88 SEES aE | $0. 5416-$0. 58 
Sipe fo ae . 64- . 69 Greenhouse workers____.....-_-! . 65! 
SR iciinditins ienticnnatainienatinn's - 50- . 74 Greens keepers (golf links) - - -_| . 54Y4 
Road workers: Tree surgeons. ._.............. © 51 
Asphalt mixers................ -64- .75 | Per week 
Asphalt rakers and tampers-__!} -67- .77 Tree workers in charge_______- $45 
Concrete workers----_.....-.-- -60- .75 | _ Per hou 
Coren . 80 TN ii | $0. 5444-$0. 6234 
i } 





In general the hours of labor in Boston are 8 per day, Monday to 
Friday, and 4 on Saturday—44 hours per week. All employees, 
however, in the engineers and firemen group work 8 hours per day for 
6 days—48 hours per week. Employees on a daily basis are paid the 
full daily wage for work on Saturday morning. 

In Worcester the work week is 48 hours with a half-holiday on 
Saturday, except in the water department, which has an 8-hour day 
6 days per week. 
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Earnings of Members of International Typographical Union, 
1909 to 1929 


HE following table, showing the average annual earnings of 

members of the International Typographical Union for the last 
21 years, is based on figures published in the August, 1929, issue of 
the Typographical Journal. 


AVERAGE ANNUAL EARNINGS OF MEMBERS OF INTERNATIONAL TYPOGRAPHIC AL 
UNION, 1909 TO 1929 














Year ending | Aver | vearenaing | Avera || Yeurenaing | Aves 
May 31— earnings May 31— earnings May 31— earning 
| Re A 8 Eee: 6 8 Ge ee ere $1, 919. 2 
RR Ss bgihawwinuimudiue oe 6 SO es ae . '5 Seer 2, O93. | 
SR ee 8 2 oe | Pee Se! 2) 2 6) eee 2, 172. | 
ME -- dandhiehdneadine 992. 00 |] 1919..--.----7- 2-77 el ae em 2, 325. 41 
SEs eS 8 en eee oe SS eee 2, 328. «1 
SR, Heisei AP SEs a ee 1, t % Set SseenieE 2, 277. 
SN icin nice nieitn bininanalibiniais oe 8 38 ER ee % F Ff  Fgenataoergeqar 2, 327. 
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Wages in the French Metal Industries in 1929 


WAGE study made by the employers’ association in the metal- 
A working industries and the machine trades of the region of 
Paris each hg 2 shows the average wages paid in the various occu- 
pations of the industry in. that section of France.’ 

The wages have been converted into United States currency on the 
basis of the exchange value of the franc in February, 1929. 

The following table shows the average hourly wages of metal 
workers in different industries in 1929. The wages include all bonuses 
except family allowances. 


AVERAGE HOURLY WAGES IN THE METAL INDUSTRIES IN THE REGION OF PARIS, 
FRANCE, IN FEBRUARY, 1929, BY OCCUPATION 


(Conversions into United States money made on basis of exchange rate of franc in February, 1929=3.91 

















cents.] 
| Average hourly wages 
Industry and occupation | 
| ‘Time workers |  Pieceworkers 
Machine industries, general: . | Francs Cents | Francs Cents 
ees Dae, So, et ommesiducsascansube 5. 33 20. 8 5. 68 22. 2 
nt Rekid Aa in acinceaceuwcabdousseewstcs= 5. 83 22.8 6. 31 24.7 
es ee ee ee Se ae ae 5. 41 21.2 5. 90 23.1 
ep Sen eae eae 5. 38 21.0 5. 87 23.0 
ne ee bwhead 6. 30 24.6 7.04 27.5 
Mortising and planing machine hands----_..........------- 5. 51 21.5 5. 88 23.0 
Le) tera. odes eC edk casas pudeccksncabocs 5.42 21.2 5. 92 23. 1 
Automobiles: 

Pd he dh amaieiuianecbwinn cements 5. 26 20. 6 5.75 22. 5 
ae SEER GTS SESE Tie MSE Se ESR Seen 5. 68 22. 2 5. 98 23. 4 
Ce ot ok bi i edewdnbice 5. 68 22. 2 6. 38 24.9 
pe SS ES ee eee ny SaPen 5. 54 21.7 5.91 23. 1 
Milling-machine hands, toolmakers---.............-------- 5. 90 23. 1 6. 36 24.9 
pe SE ie RR Re OC RR we =e ee 6. 14 24.0 6. 54 25. 6 
Ses, oe ow dots. seeks. .s dubimebuctunst 5.45 21.3 6. 00 23.5 
Se © Sc StS its. ce de been kand 5. 96 23.3 6. 43 25.1 

Electrical construction: 
oO shiek ben ables aude ud uucabead 5.00 19.6 5. 52 21.6 
RE ae ee Rae yo eee 5. 54 21.7 6. 12 23.9 
hn cak Shiite kes db ascscdiecbededudd duwen bows 5. 06 19.8 5. 52 21.6 
SENSEI TEE SIRI LIAR SERRE: aaa eager 4. 96 19.4 5. 36 21.0 
Electricians, factory installations. -_................--------- 4.91 19. 2 5. 53 21.6 
Electricians, outside installations__...............---------- 5.18 » See: See 
PE ES Ba SARS RE Ca a eee 5. 26 20. 6 5. 86 22.9 
NS EE EE Se ae 5. 83 22.8 6. 64 26.0 
Metal construction: 
OG Loe a deadcaobbWoedidesd svb~ cows 5. 42 Ge Lia eincsectd 
IRE ESS SS SERIES: Gf NIRIRE 5 ERETS e SR 5. 53 SS Love ddeeawed aa 
te RE ETE GSS SIRS SRS es | 5.21 20. 4 5. 65 22.1 
Drop forging: 
ee ok Doth sac debanschsJtbndcdeddlabeniLiws 5.10 19.9 6.15 24.0 
Nee chine wa wee edicsabacs 6. 48 25.3 6. 98 27.3 
eh ada etedsiccsndpencaenudbawcoews pasa linen sseneeieen tee 6. 96 27.2 
Metal-pipe manufacture: 
SEE OE Se ee ee! ee > ae eee 5.01 Wie wiini ciccd bei 
Ee SERRE AGE ES RRC * SR = = SE 8 4. 56 17.8 5. 50 21.5 
Iron and steel foundries: 
ERC. SRS 7 SRE Lae es) <r 5. 44 21.3 6. 48 25.3 
RINE SES Sa ie IE Re 6 a aie 5. 16 20. 2 6. 09 23.8 
All industries: 
LAT TES SIRE oo eee ae Se Sere 3. 67 14.3 4.10 16.0 
eh | deen easpocsa--ndodbasecebeus 2. 83 11.1 3. 13 12.2 
ne )  nnncadedbumedebame 3. 38 13. 2 3. 68 14,4 

















'Franee. Ministére du Travail, de I’ Hygiene, de 1’ Assistance et de la Prévoyance Sociales. Bulletin 
de la statistique générale de la France et du Service d’observation des Prix, Paris, Juillet-Septembre 1929. 
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Earnings and Hours of Labor of Metal Workers in Rhinels ng. 
Westphalia, Germany, October, 1928 


6 que Federal Statistical Office of Germany published, in a recep; 
number of Wirtschaft und Statistik,’ the results of an investicg. 
tion of actual earnings and hours of labor of metal workers in Rhino. 
land-Westphalia. 

The data collected cover 136 establishments with 55,606 workers 
or about one-fifth of all metal workers (excepting young workers) j), 
Rhineland-Westphalia and over one-half of all metal workers in the 
21 localities investigated. 

More than half of the workers included were skilled, about one- 
fourth were semiskilled, 15.7 per cent were helpers, and 7.6 per 
cent were women. About 60 per cent of the workers were employed 
on piecework and about 40 per cent on timework. | 


ACTUAL EARNINGS OF ADULT METAL WORKERS (MALES OVER 21, FEMALEs 
OVER 18) IN RHINELAND-WESTPHALIA, GERMANY, OCTOBER, 1928 


[Conversions into U. 8. currency made on basis of mark (100 pfennigs) at par=23.8 cents] 






































Average hours Average earn- | 
per week | Average | ings per hour | \°"r- 
7 rate per | ag 
| eee. hout : 
Branch of industry and group of workers work- |Includ- fo ha Includ- | Exclud- 
ers ing | Over- ‘ ing ing 

over- | time ae over- | Over- | 

time time | time | 

| 

Total, all branches | 

Cents Cents | Cents | 
Skilled workers, timework................._- 10, 044 51 244 19.0 24.4 23. 9 12, 42 
Skilled workers, piecework- --._.........-..-. 18, 753 494; % 21.3] 27.5) 27.0) 13.53 
Semiskilled workers, timework_.-.........____ 4, 233 50% 1% 17.1 20. 9 20.3; 10.4 
Semiskilled workers, piecework............... 9, 609 4914 3 19.9 25. 4 25.0) 12.62 
ee Re a eee Oe 6, 250 50%; 1% 15. 6 19.0 18. 5 | 9, 67 
SSA. SESE 2, 485 494; 1% 18. 7 23.4 22.9 | 1 54 
PORE, WN ao os. ndindceccetens 1, 515 44 9 11,1 12.6 12. 6 | 58 
Pembnes, phevewerie 8 6 ao... 5 5 nce 2, 717 4514 | 12.4 15. 4 15. 4 | 7. 01 

Tron, steel, and metal goods 
Skilled workers, timework --...............--- 4, 659 50%; 24% 18.8 23. 4 23.1 86 
Skilled workers, piecework _.-..............-. 5, 240 4814 34 21. 5 28. 5 28. 5 7 
Semiskilled workers, timework ___..........-- 1, 436 50 1% 17.0 20. 7 20. 4 0, 33 
Semiskilled workers, piecework............... 2, 793 484% 1 20. 0 26. 0 25. 7 2. 53 
PEGueas WI hos ca a eas 1, 892 50%; 1% 16. 4 20. 1 19.8 10, 07 
pT SERIE Tem eae oer eee 919 4814 4 19. 4 25. 4 25. 1 2. 26 
OMAR, CO oe oink erectoednnncuncenen 1, 006 4434 4 11.2 12.7 12.7 5, 69 
Pomuies, PICUOOURR 6 sk i. no ec cdc 2, 047 45 oar 12.3 15.3 15. 2 6, 85 
Machine construction 
Skilled workers, timework.................--- 3, 067 51 2 18.9 25. 0 24.3 73 
Skilled workers, piecework --..............--- 8, 810 494 es) 21. 1 27.1 26. 6 i) 
Semiskilled workers, timework____........ .... 1, 608 51 1 ‘s 17.1 20. 3 19. 6 4 
Semiskilled workers, piecework__............. 3, 549 504% 4 19. 5 24. 6 24. 0 , 38 
TGROUG, GRIN ons ati oss Shh nee coin 2, 462 50%; 1% 15. 0 18.1 17.5 IS 
ee IES ERIE Ra 586 50%; 1 17.7 2.6 20. 9 4 
Females, timework -.................--.-...-- 231 4834 yy 9.8 12.1 12.0 N2 
Females, piecework_.................-..---..- 99 lets: 13.5 16.7 16.7 St 
Boiler manufacture 

Skilled workers, timework-.--_..........-..-- 208 524%; 3 166) 2.2) 2.4) 1-0 
Skilled workers, piecework ----_.............. 650 49 4 20. 5 25.7 25. 1 12. 62 
Semiskilled workers, timework_............._- 100 504 2 17.0 19.7 19.1 9. 9 
Semiskilled workers, piecework____.......---- 607 50 yy 19.7 24.8 24.1 12, 35 
REE SGT — 323 52 1 14.9 18. 0 17.4 o) 
ne Re rae ee ae 71 5014) 34 16. 2 21.6 21.0 10, 39 





1Germany. Statistisches Reichsamt. Wirtschaft und Statistik, Sept. 1, 1929, pp. 707-715. For e:rn- 


ings of metal workers in Berlin, see Labor Review for August, 1929, pp. 156-158. 
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ACTUAL EARNINGS OF ADULT METAL WORKERS (MALES OVER 21, FEMALES 
nd- OVER 18) IN RHINELAND-WESTPHALIA, GERMANY, OCTOBER, 1928—Con. 


[Conversions into U. 8, currency made on basis of mark (100 pfennigs) at par=23.8 cents] 












































° nt Average hours Average earn- 
Iga- per week oan ings per hour —_ 
ine- ay A hour actual 
Branch of industry and group of workers | Work. | Inciud- (ived by |Includ-|Exclud-| S&"2- 
ers ers ing | Over- agree- ing ing oor 
¥ ) over- | time ment over- | over- week 
in time time | time 
the —- 
Steel construction dais Prove oP 
en en nts 
ne- Skilled workers, timework_...............-..- 727 51 1% 18.8 23. 5 22.9 $12.02 
er Skilled workers, piecework - ---......-.-.----.- 321 514%) 2% 20. 7 25. 3 24. 4 13. 07 
| Semiskilled workers, timework.....----------- 534| 50% 1% 163) 208| 203| 10.48 
ved Semiskilled workers, piecework-__-........---- 164 4944, 2% 17.4 22.0 21.3 10. 89 
Oe ES 212 51 24% 14.9 17.5 17.0 8. 92 
Hel per, Reto Shida wenn -seee ssc 77 51 24% 15.7 18.4 17.9 9, 38 
see Construction of vehicles and aircraft 
Skilled workers, timework.-.................-- 358 48% 1 19.5 28. 0 27.5 13. 64 
Skilled workers, piecework .-..............--- 561 51 1 20. 4 27.4 26. 7 13. 
Semiskilled workers, timework_..............- 75 484; 1 17.7 23. 7 23. 0 11. 46 
Semiskilled workers, piecework_-___..........- 202 50 y% 19.8 25. 3 24. 7 12. 64 
— Helperth Mita thts coacccadsctes 135 524% % 16.0 21.4 20. 8 11. 23 
r- Construction of railway cars 
Skilled workers, timework_.................-- 460 504%, 1% 19.5] 2.3] 25.5| 1228 
Skilled workers, piecework -.............-.--- 1, 797 50 22.0 27.0 26. 4 13. 54 
95 Semiskilled workers, timework__............-- 113 4914 17.4 21.0 20. 3 10. 33 
er ‘Semiskilled workers, piecework__...__...._..-. 558 4 20. 0 24. 2 23. 5 12. 10 
k Hel pert, Sertisile csi ei ck 435 504% +4) 15.7 18.0 17.4 9. 11 
Helpers, piecework ............-..--.--------- 81 5034 7A 16.0 20. 5 20. 1 10. 44 
_ Female; Geet te ince bonne cen sccanns see 24 51% 2 12.3 15.9 15.9 8. 25 
Electrotechnical industry 
12, 42 Skilled workers, timework_..................- 447 54 64% 19.9 26. 9 25. 5 14. 66 
13. 53 Skilled workers, piecework -._..............-- 1,014 51 2% 22. 3 28.0 27. 2 14. 45 
10. 54 Semiskilled workers, timework_.............-- 344 51%| 2% 18. 2 24. 2 23. 3 12. 47 
2. 62 Semiskilled workers, piecework.._...........- 1, 504 4 1 20. 8 27.9 27.5 13. 90 
9. 67 He 6 i hive on cictonoemorenncc+in 682 51 4% 16. 6 20. 9 19.9 10. 81 
1, 54 Helpers, piecework _ .__._- RS EEE RESP Ee 732 494; 2 19.5 23. 5 22. 8 11. 58 
5. 58 Fem cba oe bik oS tks cack. 247 36% 1% 1.8 13.0 12.9 4. 78 
7, 01 Poemaleg; Weegee... .25405.- 2- 2 eee cenee 547 47% 4% 12.8 15.5 15. 4 7. 37 
Fine instruments and optical goods 
1, 86 Skilled workers, timework__................-- 96 5044 A 19.0 24. 9 24. 5 12. 54 
7 Skilled workers, piecework ----.............-- 275 4934 4 20. 9 26. 0 25. 5 12, 92 
0, 33 Semiskilled workers, piecework..............- 213 — 19.7 23. 6 23. 2 12. 00 
13 Hel din acckaknscnuaneskauiaed 99 52%, 1% 14.9 16.9 16.4 8. 90 
0. 07 
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LABOR AGREEMENTS, AWARDS, AND 
DECISIONS 





Arbitration Awards and Decisions 


Typographical Workers—Butte and Anaconda, Mont. 


HE International Arbitration Board of the American News- 

paper Publishers’ Association and the International Typo- 
graphical Union (Prof. Paul H. Douglas, chairman) sustained a loc: 
bs award in a dispute between the typographical unions of Butte 
and Anaconda, Mont., and the newspaper publishers of those two 
cities. The local board had awarded an increase of $4.50 per weck 
for a period of three years, effective July 1, 1927. 

Professor Douglas quoted living-cost statistics, issued by the Federal 
Government, to uphold the local decision. Extracts from the deci- 
sion of Professor Douglas follow: 

The present increase, as a matter of fact, only brings the money earnings of 
the night printers to 48 per cent and of the day printers to 52 per cent above 
1913. Even this decision does not therefore restore the pre-war purchasing 
power of the printers in these cities, and in view of the fact that the wage earners 
in the country as a whole have actually improved their status by from 25 to 30 
per cent during this period, I certainly can not regard the increase in remunera- 
tion granted by the local chairman as unreasonable. 

Nor can I disapprove of decision to make the increase retroactive to July |, 
1927. The memorandum under which the striking printers went back to work 
in July, 1927, stated that ‘‘any decision which may be made by the arbitration 
board or boards shall not be retroactive back of July 1, 1927.” It is therefore 
clearly implied by this agreement that the award could be made retroactive to 
July 1, 1927, and the local board was within its power in so ruling. In view of 
the long delay in the case, the local chairman was justified in declining to make 
the printers forego the increase for the period while the dispute was in arbitra- 
tion. The power to make an award retroactive frequently lubricates the course 
of arbitration and in view of all these considerations, I can not believe that it 
would be wise to set aside the local award. It is understood, however, that the 
retroactive pay shall only be given for the actual time worked. 


Street-Railway Employees—Cincinnati, Ohio 


ARBITRATORS appointed to consider the agreement covering 
wages and working conditions of the employees of the Cincinnati 
Street Railway Co. consisted of George D. Crabbs, appointed by the 
company; James A. Wilson, appointed by Division 627 of the 
Amalgamated Association of Street and Electric Railway Employees; 
and Judge Robert S. Marx as neutral arbitrator. The award 
includes the following changes in the agreement which covered the 
period ending June 30, 1929. The new agreement is for a period of 
three years. 

The wages of motormen, conductors, one-man car operators, and 
motor-coach operators are increased 2 cents an hour for a period of 
18 months, with a further increase of 1 cent an hour for the second 
18 months of the agreement. One-man car operators and motor- 
coach operators continue to receive the additional 7 cents an hour 
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over the wage paid to conductors and motormen. The award fixes 
wage rates upon the two-man cars at 55 cents per hour for the first 3 
months’ service; 58 cents for the next 9 months, and 60 cents per 
hour for more than one year of service. 

The working conditions of all employees are improved by a reduc- 
tion in the number of hours of work each day. The hours to be 
worked by motormen and conductors, one-man car operators, and 
motor-coach operators are to be not less than 8 nor more than 9 per 
day, with payment for overtime, overtime being defined as time 
worked beyond the regular run or beyond 9 hours. The workday 
for barn men, curve cleaners, incline gatemen, electric shovel opera- 
tors, watchmen, and miscellaneous employees is reduced from 10 and 
9% hours to 9 hours, with an increase in wages, so that the wage per 
day is the same for the shorter day as for the longer one, for the first 
i8 months. For the second 18 months the rate will be increased 1 
cent an hour. 





ss 
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Collective Agreements in Germany 


Ate report of the Ministry of Labor of Germany ' shows 
the extent of trade agreements in that country in 1928 and traces 
their development in recent years. Table 1 gives the number of agree- 
ments and the number of establishments and workers covered, by 
years, from 1924 to 1928: 


TABLE 1.—COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS IN EFFECT FROM JANUARY 1, 1924, TO 
JANUARY 1, 1928 











| Number | Number = 
January 1 | otmgree- | phestabs, | Number of 
| ments covered | 
MOR SES CI Oa) Se Na a | 8,790} 812,671 | 13, 135, 384 
eR RES IRC’ TRO MRR ERAT ne re 7, 090 785,945 | 11,904, 159 
PNG RRR %5 RRS Tee LACS, BAe te SANE 7, 533 788, 755 | 11, 140, 521 
ne a ee 7, 490 807,300 | 10,970, 120 
TR So aR glider WR ep lite le all esi nth ay Peet ia 8, 178 912,006 | 12, 267, 440 











The increase in the number of employees working under trade 
agreements occurred solely in the wage-earning group, the number of 
salaried employees under wage agreements having decreased slightly 
in recent years, as shown in Table 2, which also classifies the em- 
ployees by sex. 


TABLE 2.—NUMBER EMPLOYED UNDER TRADE AGREEMENTS, 1925 TO 1928 
































Salaried employees Wage earners Total 
January 1— 
Male Female Male Female | Male Female 
a SE ae ieee Pe 1, 319, 878 514, 017 7, 624, 792 2, 445, 472 8, 944, 670 2, 959, 489 
a ee Soe 1, 169, 098 512,639 | 7,092, 541 2, 366, 243 | 8, 261, 639 2, 878, 882 
i oe ES ae ee 1, 153, 379 500, 957 7, 090, 113 2, 225, 671 8, 243, 492 2, 726, 628 
Se OS 2 1, 146, 216 495,976 | 8,114,428 | 2,510,820 | 9, 260, 644 3, 006, 796 





‘Germany. Reichsarbeitsministerium. Die Tarifvertriige im Deutschen Reiche am 1. Januar 1928, 
(47. Sonderheft zum Reichsarbeitsblatt.) Berlin, 1929. 
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The distribution of the agreements according to their territorial] 
effect is shown in Table 3. 


TABLE 3.—ESTABLISHMENTS AND WORKERS INCLUDED IN TRADE AGREEME \7T9s 
IN EFFECT FOR STATE, DISTRICT, LOCALITY, AND FIRM 








Establishments Workers covered 


Trade agreements included 





| | Aver e 
Number | Per cent | Number | Per cent | Number Per cent | per acree- 
| | Ime 


In effect for— : 








i 




















Es <n ca maeute Eee os 80 | 1.0 97, 527 10.7 | 1, 686, 450 13.7 21, O81 
NCATE SY | 2,970 | 36. 3 682, 390 74.8 9, 419, 348 76. 8 7] 
crap tete | 2,239 27.4 | 125, 757 13.8 717, 884 5.9 21 
_ REST Ee Co | 2, 889 35. 3 6, 332 7 443, 758 3.6 Pr 
pe tA = | 8,178) 100.0} 912, 006 | 100.0} 12, 267, 440 100. 0 | 








The district trade agreements cover about three-fourths of the 
establishments and workers under trade agreement. The State-wide 
trade agreements cover about one-tenth, while the agreements between 
single firms and their employees are rather negligible, covering only 
0.7 per cent of the establishments and 3.6 per cent of workers under 
trade agreements. 

The duration of the agreements in effect on January 1, 1928, wis 
as follows: 

Duration Number Per cent 


werk WO. So. Chass ee. 4 ieee. an 3, 284 40. | 
pee 2 Weert 00.2 reas oi hs es CAS i a 1, 036 12. 7 
Ce a UE Wr we as oe cu ei 1, 159 14, 2 
pear @ pie GO: 4 See. ooo os So i os a ce 1, 127 13. 8 
eee A ne, | Se a oe oe Cas Sidict aces 1, 572 19. 2 


Average weekly money wages provided for in collective agreements 
above referred to are shown by the following table: 


TABLE 4.—AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES OF SKILLED AND UNSKILLED WORKERS 
UNDER TRADE AGREEMENTS ON SPECIFIED DATES 


[Conversion into U. 8S. currency made on basis of par value of mark =23.8 cents] 























Difference betw 
p ‘ money wages 0! 
Skilled workers Unskilled workers skill le 2 eed unskilled 
Year and month ee: 
: = 
| Us. U. 8. U.S. 
Marks | currency | Marks | currency | MKS | curren 
1926: | 
NN a8 Sg 45. 25 $10. 77 34. 20 $8. 14 11. 05 $2 
pC A Ma aT Serie aabsiee met 45. 26 10. 77 34, 16 8.13 11. 10 2 
gp SRP Bt AEs S23 45.17 10. 75 34. 10 8.12 11. 07 2 
Tag SEPP ee aimee Sere 45. 54 10. 84 34. 42 8. 19 11.12 2. 
1927: 
es ER ee Ee OES 45. 68 10. 87 34. 53 8. 22 11.15 2. | 
Sy Si An memmesdtgr eaters 27% 46. 55 11. 08 35. 54 8. 46 11. 01 2 
) hE ERP Re ORS 48, 28 11. 49 36. 70 8. 73 11. 58 2 
Pm a hn 4c tbiacinth whee handing 48. 38 11. 51 37. 08 8. 83 11. 30 2. f 
OS Rape os Gracy aati ay: 49. 20 1.71 37. 56 8. 94 11. 64 2.77 
FS: ARP Reales 50. 19 11. 95 38. 39 9.14 11. 80 2. ¢ 
pT 2 BEE ee ee a eee 51. 62 12. 29 39. 51 9. 40 12. 11 2. & 
as er aera 52. 10 12. 40 40. 17 9. 56 11. 93 2. 
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Provision for vacations with pay.—The length of paid vacations 
provided for varies according to trades and age of workers. Usually 
a minimum and maximum length of leave is stipulated. The leave 
for salaried employees is somewhat longer than that of manual 
workers. A minimum leave of 3 to 6 workdays was provided for 81.9 
per cent of salaried employees, a somewhat lower minimum for 5.5 
per cent, and a somewhat higher minimum for 12.6 per cent A 
maximum leave of 12 to 18 workdays was provided in agreements 
covering 59.7 per cent, a shorter period for 12.6 per cent, and a longer 
period for 27.7 per cent of the salaried employees. For wage earners 
the minimum leave of 3 to 6 workdays was fixed for 32.7 per cent 
3 days and less for 66.2 per cent, the maximum of 6 workdays for 39.4 
per cent, over 6 up to 12 workdays for 48.2 per cent, and over 12 days 
for 12.4 per cent. 
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Action Toward Unemployment Relief and Stabilization in 
Massachusetts and Porto Rico 


\HAT the subject of unemployment relief and stabilization is 

receiving the attention of the law-making bodies is shown by 

two resolutions adopted by the 1929 legislative sessions of Massa- 
chusetts and of Porto Rico. : 

The Legislature of Massachusetts in a resolution (ch. 54) eed 
June 7, 1929, authorized and directed the Massachusetts Industrial 
Commission ‘‘to investigate conditions affecting the textile industry 
in the Commonwealth with a view of devising ways and means to 
effect an improvement of such conditions, and also to investigate as 
to the best methods of alleviating distress caused by extended periods 
of unemployment in that and other industries, and in connection 
therewith to consider the question of providing insurance against 
unemployment.’’ The commission was directed to report the results 
of its investigation and its recommendations, with drafts of legisla- 
tion to carry the same into effect, to the next session of the general 
court to be held in December. 

In a joint resolution (No. 16) adopted at the first special session of 
the 1929 Legislature of Porto Rico, and approved on July 19, 1929, a 
committee of seven members of the Porto Rican Legislature was 
appointed ‘‘to make a full and complete survey of the causes produc- 
ing industrial and ‘agricultural uneasiness and restlessness and giving 
rise to unemployment.’”’ The committee was directed to make a 
complete survey of: 

1. The causes of industrial and agricultural unrest; 

2. Number of industries operating in the Island, determining their temporary 
or permanent nature; 

3. Products of Porto Rican soil; 

4. Living and working conditions of the industrial and field laborers; 

5. Raw materials produced, or which can be produced, in Porto Rico; 

6. Manufacturing industries that can transform and manufacture such raw 
material as may be imported; 

7. Labor systems, hours of work, and wages, health and safety in fields, 
factories, shops, and offices; 

8. Chief causes of unemployment; 

9. Reports, records, data, pamphlets, documents, and books in connection with 
the problems of Porto Rico published by the United States Department of Com- 
merce, Commission of Industrial Relations, Department of Labor of the United 
States, conferences at Mohonk Lake, Committee on Insular Affairs of the House, 
and Committee on Insular Possessions and Territories of the Senate of the 


United States, and the Brookings Institute as well as of any organization of the 
Government of Porto Rico. 


The investigating committee was also authorized to study the 
organization and operation of the several bureaus and departments 
devoted to labor and allied problems with a view of further solving 
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the subject of unemployment and promoting the welfare and happiness 
of the people of Porto Rico. A complete yearly report of its whole 
work is to be submitted to the legislature and to the Governor of 
Porto Rico. 





—. —— 
——- 


Preparations for Stabilizing Employment in Cincinnati 


HE city manager of Cincinnati recently created a citizens com- 
ta which in turn has recommended the appointment of a 
permanent committee on stabilizing employment. In the American 
City of July, 1929, it is stated that recommendations have been made 
that the investigations of this proposed permanent committee not only 
include Cincinnati but the whole of Hamilton County, Ohio, and 
Kenton and Campbell Counties in Kentucky. According to that 
publication, the work in this connection would be carried on by 10 
subcommittees, the respective functions of which are outlined below: 

1. The committee on State-city employment exchange in coopera- 
tion with the exchange will develop a system for classifying applicants 
and will work out methods for establishing contacts with factory 
employment departments and other contacts with a view to the more 
effective placement of the unemployed. 

2. The committee on continuous employment will endeavor to 
promote the institution of methods of employment stabilization, for 
example, suggesting in times of industrial depression the employment 
of a whole yarn on part-time rather than the full-time employ- 
ment of only a small group of employees. This committee will also 
undertake, in cooperation with employers and others interested, a 
method for reporting by percentages the rise and fall of business 
activities. It is also within the province of this body to suggest 
investments of capital, which in periods of stress will provide work 
for the unemployed. 

3. The committee on temporary employment will look into the 
matter of available odd jobs about homes, factories, etc., in order to 
discover opportunities for placements on such jobs during industrial 


slumps. 

4, Tire committee on public works will urge the utilization of 
unemployed men on public works and will consult with cities, villages, 
and counties on construction programs and the kind of men required 
for their prosecution. The carrying on of additional public works 
during. unemployment declines will also be encouraged. 

5. The committee on cooperation of agencies will make a study of 
the coordination of public and private agencies which in slack periods 
handle the residue of the jobless. 

6. The committee on budget and finance will outline the financial 
needs as indicated in the budgets and reported requirements of the 
various subcommittees and will study means for financing their 
activities. ? 

7. The committee on State and national cooperation will make 
an analysis of State and national legislative proposals on employment, 
in order that expression may be given to the community’s viewpoint 
on such contemplated legislation. ; 

8. The committee to cooperate with the transient bureau, which is 
shortly to be consolidated with the city public welfare department, 
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will study the problem of the proper care of transient and homeless 
workers. Information will be secured on the labor supply, and ‘he 
committee will try to deter outside labor from migrating to metro- 
politan Cincinnati when there is no need for such labor. 

9. The fact-finding committee will bring together the data secured 
by the different committees and will engineer research methods which 
will clearly show labor conditions in Cincinnati. 

10. The committee on publicity and education will report to the 
public on the employment situation and on the progress of the 
investigations and their results. It is felt that the members of this 
group will become familiar with the various local opportunities {o; 
the vocational training of both manual and handicapped persons «1(/ 
will be in a position to formulate educational programs in the furt)}ier 
interest of the workers. , 

In conjunction with these various inquiries under the supervision 
of the official permanent committee on stabilizing employment, t\. 
other groups will make surveys—one to discover the economic pos<i- 
bilities for negroes in Cincinnati and its neighborhood and the other 
to ascertain the effect of married women in industry and business. 


—————ut- ooo 


Bonuses Paid by a Rubber Factory to Discharged Workers 


ORE than $100,000 in the form of ‘‘ wage-termination bonuses”’ 
has been paid by the Hartford Rubber Co., to workers dis- 
charged because of the removal of its plant to Detroit, Mich., accori|- 
ing to Connecticut Industry for October, 1929, published by the 
Manufacturers Association of Connecticut (Inc.). In addition, tlie 
company has placed about 30 foremen in other factories througho iit 
Connecticut and is lending assistance to the unemployment committe 
which was formed to find jobs for the men thrown out of work. 

It is reported that more difficulty has been found in placing t/ie 
skilled workmen than the unskilled, many of the ijatter having been 
hired by contractors. All employers of skilled or unskilled labor have 
been requested to consult the unemployment committee mentioned 
spores when in need of help, until the present situation has been re- 
ieved. 





— ee 


Conditions of Employment on Public Works in Spain 


U* DERTAKINGS or contractors in Spain engaged in public 

works on behalf of the State, Provinces, or municipalities are rv- 
quired to state, when making their estimates, the wages to be paid t!ic 
workers, specifying the minimum remuneration per legal working-d: y 
and the pay for overtime for all classes of workers, which may nev«r 
be less than the rates fixed by the joint committees in the distrit 
concerned, according to a Royal decree (No. 744) published in thi 
March 7, 1929, issue of the Gaceta de Madrid. 

Before the work begins, the head of an enterprise must submit to t}i° 
proper authorities the labor contract drawn up between the firm an! 
the workers. The contract, drawn up in triplicate, must be signed }v 
the head of the enterprise or the contractor and by a representativ« 
appointed by the workers, one copy of which must be sent to the 
Ministry of Labor and Social Welfare. 
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Contractors are required to give each worker a book which shall 
show his name, the date of the labor contract, the work he is to per- 
form, and his daily wages or remuneration for overtime. 

If a joint committee is organized it will study the labor contract 
with a view to ratification or amendment, if necessary, notifying the 
Ministry of Labor and Social Welfare thereof. 

The decree prohibits the imposition of fines upon workers or the 
deduction of any sum from their wages unless this has been specified 
in the labor contract. The fines shall not be retained by the employer 
but shall go into the fund of the central committee for vocational 
training to meet the expenses of industrial schools. 

All complaints concerning labor contracts shall come under the 
jurisdiction of the industrial courts unless joint committees are in 
existence. 

The provisions of this decree shall be binding upon enterprises and 
contractors engaged in public works which are now being carried on. 
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Summary for September, 1929 


MPLOYMENT increased 0.8 per cent in September, 1929, as 
compared with August, and pay-roll totals increased 1.2 per 

cent, according to reports made to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
The industrial groups surveyed, the number of establishments 
reporting in each group, the number of employees covered, and the 
total pay rolls for one week, for both August and September, together 
with the per cent of change in September, are shown in the following 

summary: 


SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS, SEPTEMBER AND AUGUST, 
1929 






































Employment Pay roll in 1 week | 
Estab- Percent | Per cent 
Industrial group lish- | of | | of 
ments | August, |September,| change August, | September, — 
1929 | 1929 1929 «©6| ~—s«1929 

1. Manufacturing_________- 12, 654 | 3,582,943 | 3,598,084 |1+0.7 | $98,723,661 | $98, 635, 964 | 1+60,5 

2. Coal mining____.......__- 1, 254 277, 745 292,169 | +5.2 7, 000, 230 8, 113, 451 +15. 9 

i RA 148 96, 966 108, 524 | +-11.9 2, 586, 586 3, 425, 603 +32. 4 

peeeemems... 2. 5... 22 1, 106 180, 779 183, 645 +1.6 4, 413, 644 4, 687, 848 +6, 2 

3. Metalliferous mining___- 326 61, 880 61,204 | —1,1 1, 802, 836 1, 836, 837 +19 
4, Quarrying and nonme- 

tallic mining __________- 673 39, 582 39,543 | —0.1 1, 081, 332 1, 076, 187 —0.5 

5. Public utilities__..._______- 9, 373 745, 186 741,522 | —0.5 | 21,711,284 | 21,820,818 +0, 5 

Se 7, 910 276, 168 285,770 | +3.5 7, 048, 586 7, 322, 522 +3.9 

_ 9 sg GI Ze 1, 821 62, 292 62, 671 +0. 6 1, 880, 124 1, 941, 391 +3.3 

eh Sea a Se 6, 089 213, 876 223,099 | +4.3 5, 168, 462 5, 381, 131 +4. 1 

| EET ees 1, 669 145, 071 145,406 | +0.2 | 72,399,660 | *2,418, 701 +0, 8 

8 Canning and preserving. 461 64, 970 73,857 | +13.7 1, 129, 873 1,303,826 | +15.4 

Total. __..............<| 34,320 | 5,193,545 | 5, 237, 555 | +0,8 | 140,897,462 | 142, 528, 306 +1,2 











RECAPITULATION BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 

















GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 

New England *______._......- 2, 334 479, 666 488,075 | +1.8 | $12,240,419 $12,590,031 | +29 
Middle Atlantic 4___........-- 5, 978 | 1,424, 531 | 1,445,810 | +1.5 | 40,528,866 | 41,757,065 | +3.0 
East North Central 5. __.___-- 8,181 | 1, 643,905 | 1, 650, 801 +0.4 | 49,532,094 48,867,251 | —1.3 
West North Central ®____._-- 3, 919 320, 274 326, 874 +2. 1 8, 156, 132 8, 349,363 | +2.4 
South Atlantic 7___-.......-- 4, 167 490, 743 493,395 | +0.5 | 10,285,887 | 10,420,304; +1.3 
East South Central §_ .__.___- 2, 032 216, 377 217,716 | +0.6 4, 320, 265 4, 368, 627 ! +1. 1 
West South Central ®_....___- 2, 291 193, 258 196,637 | +1.7 4, 473, 425 4,668,547 +4.4 
DE oS, Sami bn cected 1, 243 105, 687 105, 752 + 2, 871, 173 3,042,564 | +6.0 
Ng Rt RES TS oe ee | 4,175 319, 104 312,495 | —2.1 8, 489, 201 8, 464,554) —0.3 

All divisions_______.__- | 34,320 | 5,193,545 | 5,237,555 +0,8 | 140,897,462 142,528,306 + 1.2 














1 Weighted per cent of change for the combined 54 manufacturing industries repeated from Table 2, 
p. 124; the remaining per cents of change including total, are unweighted. 

? Cash payments only; see text, p. 135. 

3 Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Vermont. 

4 New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania. 

5Iilinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, Wisconsin. 

6 Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota. 

7 Delaware, District of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Maryland, North Carolina, South Carolina, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia. 

8 Alabama, Kentucky, Mississippi, Tennessee. 

* Arkansas, Lo Oklahoma, Texas. 

1° Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, New Mexico, Nevada, Utah, Wyoming. 

11 California, Oregon, Washington. 
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September, as normally, showed increased eniprorionnt in manu- 
facturing industries, and in coal mining, wholesale and retail trade, 
and canning and preserving, while ‘‘near-by”’ resort hotels in Sep- 
tember showed the effect of Labor Day in increased business. Public 
utilities, metalliferous mining, quarrying, and nonmetallic mining, 
each showed a slight falling off in employment. 

Eight of the nine geographic divisions in September gained em- 
ployees and showed correspondingly increased pay-roll totals, except 
that in the East North Central division while employment was 
slightly increased pay-roll totals fell off 1.3 per cent, this being the 
division most affected by any change in conditions in the automobile 
industry. The Pacific division reported a loss of 2.1 per cent of its 
employees with a decrease in pay-roll totals of 0.3 per cent only. 

For convenient reference the latest data available relating to all 
employees, excluding executives and officials, on Class I railroads, 
drawn from Interstate Commerce Commission reports, are shown in 
the following statement. ‘These reports are for the months of July 
and August instead of for August and September, consequently the 
figures can not be combined with those presented in the foregoing 


table: 
EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS, CLASS I RAILROADS 





























. Amount of pay roll in 
Employment Per entire month Per 
Industry - —- 
July 15, | Aug. 15, |change| July, 1929 | August, 1929 | Change 
Class I railroads ___..............-- 1,727,857 | 1,742,584 | +0.9 | $246,903, 206 | $251, 946, 549 +2,0 











The total number of employees included in this summary is 
approximately 7,000,000, whose combined earnings in one week 
amounted to more than $199,000,000. 


1. Employment in Selected Manufacturing Industries in Sep- 
tember, 1929 


Comparison of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals in Manufacturing Indus- 
tries, August and September, 1929 


MPLOYMENT in manufacturing industries increased 0.7 per 

cent in September as compared with August, while pay-roll 
totals increased 0.5 per: cent. anufacturing employment in Sep- 
tember stood at the highest level yet reached in any month of 1929, 
or in any month since March, 1927. The natural increase in Sep- 
tember pay-roll totals in manufacturing industries was, as usual, 
somewhat lessened by Labor Day closing, which affected all reports 
covering the first half of the month. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ weighted index of employment in 
manufacturing industries for September, 1929, is 99.3, as compared 
with 98.6 for August, 1929, and 95.0 for September, 1928; the weighted 
index of oe | totals for September, 1929, is 102.6, as compared 
with 102.1 in August, 1929, and 95.4 in September, 1928. The 
monthly average, 1926, equals 100. 
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The food group of industries as a whole showed substantial incre; so 
in September, with the confectionery industry outstanding; the tex |e 
group showed a highly satisfactory increase, with cotton goods, kit 
goods, and women’s clothing especially marked; the iron and sj :! 
group showed a small increase, every separate industry showing an 
increase except the iron and steel industry itself, which fell off |.3 
per cent in employment; every separate industry in the leather, papcr, 
chemical, and tobacco groups reported increased employment. 
The lumber, stone-clay-glass, metal, other than iron and _ stec!, 
vehicle, and miscellaneous groups, each, as a whole, registered slight |y 
decreased employment. 

The automobile industry reported 7,000 fewer employees, a decre:se 
of 1.6 per cent, with a decrease of 6.1 per cent in employees’ earninvs, 
and the automobile-tire and the agricultural-implement industries also 
reported marked decreases in both items. 

Employment in rayon plants fell off slightly, while radio plants 
reported a curtailment of 4.2 per cent. 

This report represents 12,603 establishments (exclusive of rayon 
and radio establishments; see note 3, p. 124) in 54 of the chief manu- 
facturing industries of the United States. These establishments 
had in September 3,546,658 employees whose earnings in one weck 
were $97,535,056. 


TABLE 1.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL 
yt 542+ ESTABLISHMENTS IN AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER, 1929, bY 
NDUSTR 









































| Number on pay roll mars xo roll | 
Estab- | Per | Per 
Industry lish- | cent of | cent of 
ments | August, | Septem- change August, | September, change 
; 1929 ber, 1929 1929 1929 | 
Food and kindred products___| 1,857 224,501 | 229, 764 C) $5, 846, 845 | $6, 003, 533 — 
Slaughtering and meat pack- 

a a a ae 203 80, 609 81, 172 +0.7 | 2,088, 002 2, 153, 504 
7, SEE ee 291 29, 745 34, 632 | +16. 4 | 556, 225 640, 014 
RE Teal Se ee eee 327 14, 308 13, 573 —5.1 461, 922 444, 412 
4, SRR So ee 315 16, 524 16, 763 +14 | 455, 158 473, 636 
TRE A a RR 7 71, 717 73,166 | .+20) 1,931,047 | 1,980, 221 +-2.5 
Sugar refining, came__....____- 16 11, 598 10, 458 —9. 8 | 354, 491 311, 656 —12.1 

| 
Textiles and their products____| 2,140 | 606,476 | 618, 407 (') 11, 815, 533 | 12, 081, 357 
Cettem g00ds....... i.nc.-senu0 484 208, 693 214, 123 +2.6 | 3,194, O89 3, 297, 847 
Hosiery and knit goods__.___- 325 94, 536 97, 830 +3.5 1, 805, 058 1, 898, 483 
Silk pote NES ES ee 288 66, 492 66,372 | —0.2/| 1,409,675 | 1,390,222 
Woolen and worsted goods__- 182 62, 822 63,255 | +0.7) 1,397,816 | 1,413,983 
Carpets and rugs__........... 28 18, 608 18,396 | —1.1 473, 617 477, 156 
Dyeing and finishing textiles__ 115 33, 320 34,297 | +29) $18, 752 841, 143 
Clothing, men’s___..._..._._- 312 66, 166 65,870 | —0.4| 1,555,416 | 1, 504, 461 - 
Shirts and collars..........__- 121 21, 432 22,004 | +3.1 343, 350, 059 + 
Clothing, women’s_-_._______- 205 22, 664 23,954 | +5.7 553, 341 616,369 | +1 
Millinery and lace goods._.._- 80 11, 743 12,216 | +4.0 | 264, 7! 282, 634 + 
‘ 
Iron and steel and their prod- 

ESRI Rae 7 CHE sta eee ae 1,919 | 739,997 | 741,391 (4) 22,970, 864 | 22, 918, 125 (*) 
Tron and steel__..............- 201 | 284,312 559 | —1.3 | 9,238,191 | 9,085,329 
Cast-ipem pipe oo. 5... 22 55. 38 11, 926 11,954 | +0.2 286, 192 285, 880 - 
Structural iromwork __-...___- 173 29, 795 30,068 | +0.9 915, 934 930, 114 + 
Foundry and machine-shop 

I 6 ain. ctiee aml se 1,065 | 289,499 | 290,719 | +0.4)| 8,928,959 8, 860,475 —| 
pO ERG. AF 69 30, 965 31,951 | +3.2 799, 532 820, 800 +2 
Machine tools. ..............- 150 41, 418 42,577 | +2.8)/ 1,325,898 | 1,387, 204 +4 
Steam fittings and steam and 

hot-water heating appara- 

OR. ce tiihiiis deBerieka a pris 109 32, 311 32,581 | +08 936, 453 960, 910 +2 
INS 25 PERNT BEBE, 114 19, 771 20,982: +6.1 539, 705 587, 323 + 





See footnotes at end of table, p. 124 
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Number on pay roll Ae roll 
Estab- | Per Per 
Industry lish- cent of cent of 
ments | august, | Septem- |°9@"8°! August, | September,| °®28¢ 
1929 ber, 1929 1929 1929 
Lumber and its products_____- 1,408 | 254,199 | 252, 745 (1) $5, 605,199 | $5, 721, 227 (1) 
Lumber, sawmills__......-..- 659 149, 543 146, 547 —2.0 | 3,053, 651 3, 100, 019 +1.5 
Lumber, millwork_.........-- 328 36, 353 35,195 | —3.2 866, 500 843, 292 —2.7 
Furie itbibdndsnabidusins 421 68, 303 71,003 | +4.0] 1,685,048 | 1,777,916 +5.5 
Leather and its products ____-_- 443 | 141,911 | 143,899 (1) 3,455,181 | 3, 432, 457 
| COGN ci i cktnscdndoce 129 27, 281 27, 603 +1.2 711, 649 711, 358 ? 
Boots and shoes_..........--- 314 | 114,630} 116,206] +15] 2,743,532| 2,721,099| —O8 
Paper and printing...........-- 1,225 | 211,114 | 214, 602 (1) 7, 041,873 | 7,255,308 (4) 
Paper and pulp__............. 208 57, 877 57, 964 +0.2 | 1, 582,976 1, 580, 139 —0.2 
cf. A ee 186 19, 616 20, 422 +4.1 447, 957 480, 626 +7.3 
Printing, book and job-_----.-- 378 48, 145 49,290; +2.4 1, 606,040 | 1, 680, 254 +4. 6 
Printing, newspapers-_........ 453 85, 476 86, 926 +1.7 | 3,404,900 3, 514, 289 +3. 2 
Chemieals and allied products_ 387 | 105,588 | 109,145 (2) 3,178,695 | 3, 286,676 (1) 
CH sore sedans cea 141 34, 603 35, 079 +14 968, 629 976, 218 +0. 8 
fA RE Die 166 8, 629 10, 620 | +23.1 173, 974 205,272 | +18.0 
Petroleum refining__.......... 80 62, 356 63, 446 +1.7 2, 036, 092 2, 105, 186 +3.4 
Stone, clay, and glass products_| 1,001 | 131,603 | 131,509 (?) 3,395,474 | 3,409, 923 (4) 
CO en eee 107 24, 330 23, 872 —1.9 722, 404 718, 964 —0.5 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta_-__- 635 43, 597 42, 940 —1.5 1, 060, 843 1, 033, 509 —2.6 
POC paisa Thc secscccdctcess 121 19, 827 20, O11 +0.9 477, 269 490, 524 +2.8 
Gi a on i  iwacekmmel 138 43, 849 44, 686 +1.9)} 1,134, 958 1, 166, 926 +2.8 
Metal products, other than 
iron and steel________.._..__-- 219 55, 427 54, 895 (4) 1, 490,263 | 1,467,100 () - 
Stamped and enameled ware_-_ 67 17, 991 17,852 | —0.8 433, 868 416, 849 —3.9 
Brass, bronze, and copper 
pS SR i Renee 152 37, 436 37,043 | —1.0]| 1,056,395 | 1,050, 251 —0.6 
Tobacco Re no Wa ain 244 63, 908 64, 622 (1) 1,075, 585 | 1, 106, 007 (4) 
Chewing and smoking to- 
baeco and snuff__.........-- 27 8, 118 8, 587 +5.8 136, 539 135, 271 —0.9 
Cigars and cigarettes. -_....__- 217 55, 790 56,035 | +0.4 939, 046 970, 736 +3. 4 
Vehicles for land transporta- 
Ch ee 83 ee 1,277 617,305 | 609, 941 (1) .| 20,727,842 | 19, 744,775 (4) 
i  -epasie e 217 442, 989 435, 914 —1.6 | 15, 280,019 | 14, 354, 863 —6§.1 
Carriages and wagons.....___- 51 1, 667 1, 611 —3.4 36, 388 35, 513 —2.4 
Car building and repairing, 
electric-railroad_......_.._.- 452 29, 929 29, 470 —1.5 923, 440 916, 774 —0.7 
Car building and repairing, 
steam-failroad _............. | 557 142, 720 142, 946 +0.2)| 4,487,995 | 4, 437, 625 —L1 
Miscellaneous industries_______ 534 | 430,914 | 427,164 (’) 12, 120,307 | 12, 209,476 (?) 
bo gp implements__.._- $2 29, 528 27, 751 —6.0 872, 633 788, 357 —9.7 
Electrical machinery, appa- 
ratus, and supplies... _.__.- 192 227,359! 227,988 | +0.3 | 6,674,483 ' 6,906,836 +3.5 
Pianos and orgams______....__ 70 | 6, 477 7,320 | +13.0 184, 249 220, 907 +19.9 
Rubber boots and shoes_-__._- 12 17,927 18, 486 +3.1 435, 470 463, 050 +6. 3 
Automobile tires._..........__- 42) 59,755 57, 036 —4.6 1, 733, 530 1, 597, 408 —7.9 
Shipbuilding. .............__- 85 | 36,910 37, 157 +0.7 , 822 1, 132, 010 +5.8 
Me on Sih oe Su 11 | 18,274 18,192} —0.4 387, 214 381, 061 —1.6 
RETR ete aga 40 | 34,684 33, 234 —4.2 762, 906 719, 847 —5.6 
All industries... ___.___- 12, 654 ® 582, 943 Hs, 508, 068 (4) 98, 723, 661 | 98, 635, 964 (4) 























See footnotes at end of table, p. 
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TaBLE 1.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL. TOTALS IN IDENT] °\4; 
MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS IN AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER, 192), By 
INDUSTRIES—Continued 


RECAPITULATION BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 









































Number on pay roll | Amount of pay roll | 
(1 week) | 
Estab- Per | Per 

Industry lish- -| cent of | cent of 
ments | august, | Septem- — August, | September,| ©! se 

1929 ber, 1929 1929 1929 
GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 4 | ps 
og ES Pe 1,476 | 402,450 | 410,064 | +1.9 '$10, 094, 923 |$10, 397, 963 | 3.0 
Middle Atlantic___...........__-- 2, 883 948, 484 954, 365 +0. 6 | 27,440,941 | 27, 696, 599 | +0), 9 
East North Central_________.___- 3, 187 |1, 262, 607 |1, 261,201 | —O.1 | 39, 118,833 | 38,294,772) —»'| 
West North Central See ie ee 1, 118 183, 787 184, 551 +0. 4 4, 773, 159 4, 776, 075 +0, 1 
2 et. eet Pee 1, 628 352, 375 353, 382 +0. 3 6, 960, 6, 986, 705 +0) 4 
East South Central_....___________ 624 | 135,061 | 136,029) +0.7| 2,614,160] 2,627,908; +0; 
West South Central_____..._____- 725 118, 685 121, 775 +2. 6 2, 779, 731 2, 915, 877 | +4 9 
pT eS St Ea Be 223 35, 219 34, 265 —2.7 938, 424 945, 684 | 19 8 
RS Shah ess Cdn 790 144, 275 142, 452 —1.3 4, 002, 807 3, 994, 381 | 0.2 
All divisions. 12, 654 |8, 582,943 |3, 598,084 | (1) | 98,723,661 | 98,635,964 (1) 
i The per cent of change has not been computed for the reason that the figures in the preceding columns 


are unweighted and refer only to the establishments reporting; for the weighted per cent of change, wherein 
proper allowance is made for the relative importance of the several industries, so that the figures may 
represent all establishments of the country in the industries here represented, see Table 2. : 

2 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 

3 The rayon industry was surveyed for the first time for the January-February comparison, and the 
radio industry for the March-April comparison, and, since the data for computing relative numbers are 
not yet available, these industries are not included in the bureau’s indexes of employment and pay-ro!! 
totals. The total figures for all manufacturing industries given in the text, p. 122, do not include rayon 
or radio. 

* See footnotes 3 to 11, p. 120. 


TABLE 2.—PER CENT OF CHANGE, AUGUST TO SEPTEMBER, 1920-12 GROUPS AND 
TOTAL OF ALL MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


[Computed from the index numbers of each group, which are obtained by weighting the index numbers 
of the several industries of the group, by the number of employees, or wages paid, in the industries) 






































Per cent of change, Per cent of change, 
August to Sep- August to Sep- 
tember, 1929 tember, 1929 
Group Group a . 
Number! Amount | Number} A mount 
onpay | ofpay — on pay | of pay 
° roll roll | roll roll 
Food and kindred products__- -- +2. 7 +3.0 | Metal products, other than iron 
Textiles and their products -____- +2. 1 +2.9 | ~ 0 > 2 PRES TES.. —0.9 —1.5 
iron and steel and their prod- Tobacco products. __...._..-_-- +11 +3. 0 
NR i al ARS Sell Bil 8 +0. 3 —0.3 Vehicles for land transportation.| —0.9 —3.9 
Lumber and its products_-__--.- —0.7 +1.9 Miscellaneous industries__.____. —0.4 +1.5 
Leather and its products--_-_-_--- +1.3 —0. 6 . ——_— — 
Paper and printing....._..___- +1.8/ 43.2) All industries... 40.7) +05 
Chemicals and allied products.| +3.6 +3.1 | 
Stone, clay, and glass products_ —0.1 +0. 2 | 








Comparison of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals in Manufacturing Indus- 
tries, in September, 1929, and September, 1928 


THE LEVEL of employment in manufacturing industries in Septem- 
ber, 1929, was 4.5 per cent higher than in September, 1928, and em- 
ployees’ earnings were 7.5 per cent greater, this being the twelfth 
successive month showing a higher level of employment than in the 
same month of the preceding year and the thirteenth successive 
month of higher pay-roll totals. 

Nine of the twelve groups of industries and 36 of the 54 industries 
had more employees at the end of this 12-month period than at the 

inning, the outstanding increases having been in shipbuilding, 
in electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies, and in m tools; 
and; in a smaller degree, in petroleum refining and foundry and m:- 
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chine-shop. products. The vehicle, stone-clay-glass, and tobacco 
croups and each of their separate industries, except steam-railroad 
car shops, Showed decreased employment. 

Hight of the nine geographic divisions made gains in employment 
over this year’s interval, the West South Central and Middle Atlantic 
divisions having made the greatest gains, while the Pacific division 
showed a loss of 0.7 per cent. 


Taste 3.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANUFAC. 
TURING INDUSTRIES, SEPTEMBER, 19283, WITH SEPTEMBER, 1928 


(The per cents of change for each of the 12 groups of industries and for the total of all industries are weighted 
in the same manner as are the per cents of change in Table 2] 





—— 





_—_— 


Per cent of change | 
























































Per cent of change 
1998, ‘compared | 192), ‘compared 
; , com 
with Septem- | with Septem- 
Industry ber, 1928 Industry ber, 1928 
|Number| Amount | Number! Amount 
on pay | of pay on pay | of pay 
roll roll roll roll 
Food and kindred products._| +21 +4.1 | Chemicals and allied prod- 

Slaughtering and meat- ee NTE S A a Gee ae +7.3 +8, 9 
SONS a chin dnnanannnns +4.1 +5.5 | SS +3.5 +4.7 

Confectionery --.....--.---- +0. 8 +3. 9 | Ne a ae —3.8 —8.3 

Jae Gaia bebo nditinnancana +1.8 +2.3 Petroleum refining - -.-.__-- +17. 2 18.3 

pp a ae See aaa ae +3. 6 +8. 5 

ES aay an +1.0 +2.4 | Stone, clay, and glass prod- 

Sugar refining, cane- -----_-- —4.2 —4.5 u a bey ome gare —3.1 —2,4 

Textiles and their products... 43.7) 44.9 ie ens a ee 

Cotton goods. seth ees t 4.0 as 6 vin a and terra cotta_- “2 re 

Hosiery and knit goods__-_-_- 8.8 13. 0 ge larg i S aeeaeer -egre sian Fab : 

Silk goods sae] t33 ais Glass..--------.------------ —0.2) +41 

Woolen and worsted goods_- .8 10. 0 | 

Carpets and rugs.._.._..__- +7. 5 +6. 3 | —— jo cera g other than 21 a4 

Dyeing and finishing tex- i Stamped and enameled + +2. 
SEs | Beh Scare dak core +4.3 +2.8 | 8 40.7 

Clothing, men’s......-....-| +24 +1.3 | Magy ae pene +0. . 

Shirts and collars.........-- +4.7 +6. 6 |! seduce... pper 43.1 43.8 

Clothing, women’s... ._...- —14} +428] ie 45 = 1 aOR ; 

Millinery and lace goods...| +0.6 —4.2 | Tobacco products... 3.0 40,4 

Iron and steel and their Chewing and smoking to- 
ERPS ES +8, 0 +12,2 | bacco and snuff__________- —3.6 —7.3 

Tron and steel. _.........__. +5. 6 +11.8 | Cigars and cigarettes... ___- —3.1 +1.3 

Cast-iron pipe____......._-- +0. 9 +13.3 || 

Structural ironwork..._....| +8.6 +11.2 | Vehicles for land transpor- 

Foundry and machine- Ge Ste wee —1,6 +3.4 
shop products___.._____-. +12. 2 +15. 4 | Automobiles-_--___......-.-- —6.9 —6.8 

I 0. Sn cccadsen ; +2.2 +6. 0 | Carriages and wagons ---_ __ —4.5 —3.7 

Machine tools. _......__.__- +26. 3 +26. 9 Car building and repairing, 

Steam fittings and steam | electric-railroad__________- —1.4 +2. 2 
and hot-water heating Car building and repairing, 
ea —7.0 —5.1 steam-railroad......_.___- +3.7 +13. 7 

ses so eee | — ae Miscella industries +25.1| +254 
Lumber and its products... +1.4) | +35 ni Meteo Ae mans meee Ri . : 

Lumber, sawmills. ________- | —0.4 +14 -: nico ae yorker ctnagoen a- +5.5 +3.0 

Lumber, millwork... ...-.. | 736 713 ratus, and mone tif wnisl -| +29.9) 433.1 
urniture.-.---.-.----....- +8. 5 +9.7 Pianos and organs______.__- —14.6 —16.6 

Leather and its products... +35 +5,.2 Rubber boots and shoes.._.| +3.9 +8.0 

0 EE Sa (4) +5. 2 Automobile tires ___.___.__- —6.8 —19.9 

Boots and shoes__._......_-. | +4. 3 +4.7 Shipbuilding --..........__- +34. 9 +40. 2 
Paper and printing.......... +4.4 +6,7 : 

Paper and NE Ree es +1.6 +4.9 All industries etieeeieete dated +4.5 +7.5 

cag +4.8 +7.1 

Printing, book and job. ___- | eB. 1 +6. 7 

Printing, newspapers. _____ | +43 +7.3 

RECAPITULATION BY GEOGRAPHIC DIvIsIONsS 

GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION ? GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION—contd. 

New England. _-............... +5. 1 +6.9 || West South Central_........__- +8.4| +15.2 

Middle Atlantic__............_- +7.9| +109 || Mountain. ....................- +2.7 +5.0 

East North Central........___- +3.0 ES POG isin tn citiadbunctlinkonce —0.7 +0.9 

West North Central_.......___- +4.9 +7.7 

South Atlantic__............_.. +2.0 +5.2 All divisioms____.___.-._. (+45), 476 

East South Central_......._____ +3. 5 +7.3° i Berh ane 
> - “ -_ ” B23 _ - —_." <i3 z 


2 See footnotes 3 to 11, p. 120. 
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Per Capita Earnings in Manufacturing Industries in September, 192° 


PER CAPITA EARNINGS of employees in the combined 54 manu’: 


MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 























LC- 
turing industries in September, 1929, were 0.2 per cent lower t!),y 
in August, 1929, and 2.9 per cent higher than in September, 192s. 
TaBLE 4.—COMPARISON OF PER CAPITA EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING IN)vs. 
TRIES, SEPTEMBER, 1929, WITH AUGUST, 1929, AND SEPTEMBER, 1928 
Per cent of change, Per cent of ch:nge 
September, 1929, September, 129’ 
compared with— compared with 
Industry Industry 
August, | Septem- August, | Septem. 
1929 ber, 1928 1929 | ber, 1928 
Pianos and organs-__-..-.----.--- +6. 1 —2.5 || Brass, bronze, and copper prod- 
Clothing, women’s. _.__..____-- +5.4 +4.3 RD hs Si RG 5 0 ET +0. 5 | 1.1 
a +5. 1 +3.7 || Lumber, millwork__........._.- +0. 5 | 29 
Lumber, sawmills__........___- +3. 6 +2.1 || Woolen and worsted goods_____- +0. 4 | ) 4 
Electrical machinery, appara- Dyeing and finishing textiles ___ —0.2 7 
tus, and supplies___-._.__.-_- +3.2 +2.6 || Cast-iron pipe__..........-....- —0.3 { 
NG TN is bo Benne +3.1 +3.9 |] Iron and steel__.._..-.......-..- —0.3 
i gS eee eee: +3.0 +2.1 || Paper and pulp-_............__-- —0.3 { 
Cigars and cigarettes_..........| +2.9 6 6 A oi sks iw ccc dS —0.5 \ 
Millinery and lace goods_______- +2. 6 iS © Coens. 655.55. ce —0.6 
Bi ictpichidsditeriietieis, Seok an ack cillits +2. 5 +4.6 © Silk goods... ..5................. —0.6 
ONG aii cid See +2.5 —0.6 || Shirts and collars.___....._____. —1.0 9 
Slaughtering and meat packing-| +2.4 +1.5 || Brick, tile, and terra cotta__.__. —1.1 
Printing, book and job--_--_---- +2.2 —0.9 | Confectionery.................- —1,2 l 
Carpets and rugs. __--._.-_..._. +1.9 —0.9 || Foundry and machine-shop 
, | Ee Ome +1.8 +0. 4 I tN ac ag lia —1.2 
RE RSE ERTS Yeas +1.8 POS Be le ow gy cttintbns clondecsed —1.2 1.9 
Steam fittings and steam and Car building and repairing, 
hot-water heating apparatus._| +1.8 +1.8 steam-railroad___............- —1,3 9.4 
Hosiery and knit goods____..___ +1.7 +3.9 || Boots and shoes_-___...........- —2,2 0, 2 
Petroleum refining.........._._- +1.6 +1.2 || Sugar refining, canme___-__....__- —2.5 0.4 
Binge? SC aE ie ae +1.5 +0.8 || Clothing, men’s. ............... —2.8 l.1 
Printing, newspapers_-_......._. +1.5 +3. 0 || Stamped and enameled ware_-_- —3.2 0.3 
IG, 0. pcb olen cinensannespenie +1.4 +2.8 || Automobile tires__.............. —3.4 14.1 
OBL IEDTEMOOe SEAES +1.4 +0.7 |} Agricultural implements__.____- —3.9 2. ¢ 
Carriages and wagons___-_..._.- +1.0 MARC TORU oc cncicdiacwncccceese —4.1 —4, 
SES ee esp, ee TET +0. 9 +3.9 § Automobiles...................- —4.5 +0. 2 
Car building and repairing, Chewing and smoking tobacco 
electric-railroad__............- +0.8 +3.4 a RE ace ae —6.4 —3.9 
ON REPRE +0. 6 +1.4 — 
Structural ironwork _-__. pbhinke. +0. 6 +1.1 All industries___________ —0.2 2.9 
anes at Ee ao SBR RL MN | +0. 5 +1.4 

















[Norse.—For ‘‘ Wage changes in manufacturing industries,’”’ see p. 103.] 


Indexes of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals in Manufacturing Industries 


InpDEx NuMBERS for September, 1928, and for July, August, and 
September, 1929, showing relatively the variation in number of 
ens employed and in pay-roll totals in each of the 54 manu- 
acturing industries surveyed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
together with general indexes for the combined 12 groups of industrics, 


appear in Table 5. 
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TaBLeE 5.—INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANUFACT!H pr. 
— on ae SEPTEMBER, 1928, AND JULY, AUGUST, AND SEPTEMB:ER 
929—C ontinue 












































Employment Pay-roll totals 
Industry 1928 1929 1928 1929 
Sep- Sep- Sep- | Sep- 
tember| JU!Y | August | tember emeber July | August | tember 
a 

Vehicles for land transportation. -| 101,5 | 101.7 | 100.8 99.9 | 101.4 98.4 | 109.1 104, 8 

pS CSD Ree Bie 124. 3 120.5; 117.6; 115.7 | 125.5] 107.2} 124.6 117.0 

Carriages and wagons-___________. 89. 0 81.0 87.9 85. 0 95. 7 85.1 94. 5 92.2 
Car building and repairing, elec- 

ae 92.8 92.8 92. 9 91. 5 91.3 93. 6 93. 9 93.3 
Car building and repairing, 

steam-railroad--.-.-............-- 83. 4 85. 7 86. 3 86. 5 82. 0 89. 7 94.3 93. 2 

Miscellaneous industries_________- 91.7 | 116.3 | 115.2) 114.7 91.8 | 115.7 | 113.4 115.1 
Agricultural implements - - --_----- 103.5 | 122.2} 116.2] 100.2; 105.0| 121.9) 119.7 108. 1 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, 

RE SEE SIE TET 98.0; 126.2; 126.9] 127.3 98.3 | 127.0} 126.3 130. 8 
Pianos and organs----.-...-...--- 76. 6 61.6 57.9 65. 4 76.3 56.3 53. 1 63.6 
Rubber boots and shoes____.____- 99. 4 96.5; 100.2; 103.3] 100.9 99.8 | 102.6 109. 0 
Automobile tires_...........-.__- 109.8} 111.8; 107.2; 102.3; 116.0; 106.3) 100.9 92.9 
Shipbuilding--._...............-. | 78.4} 107.5} 105.0] 105.8 78.9} 109.8) 104.5) 110.6 





Table 6 shows the general index of employment in manufacturing 
industries and the general index of pay-roll totals, by months, from 
January, 1923, to September, 1929. 

Following Table 6 is a chart which represents the 54 industries 
combined and shows, by months, the course of pay-roll totals as wel! 
as the course of employment. It includes the years 1926 and 1927, 
as well as 1928, and January, February, March, April, May, June, 
July, August, and September, 1929. 


TaBLE 6.—-GENERAL INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, JANUARY, 1923, TO SEPTEMBER, 1929 


[Monthly average, 1926=100] 





























Employment Pay-roll totals 

Month |—— ee 
1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 
January__...-- 106. 6} 103.8} 97.9] 100.4) 97.3} 91.6] 95.2} 95.8] 98.6] 93.9] 98.0] 94.9] 89.6 94.5 
February ___-- 108. 4| 105.1] 99.7] 101.5} 99.0] 93.0] 97.4] 99.4] 103.8] 99.3] 102 2] 100.6] 93.9, 101.3 
March ___..._- 110. 8} 104. 9| 100. 4| 102.0) 99.5} 93.7} 98.6] 104.7] 103.3] 100.8] 103.4] 102.0] 95.2) 103.9 
April__.------| 110.8] 102.8} 100.2| 101.0] 98.6] 93.3] 99.1] 105.7] 101.1) 98.3] 101.5] 100.8) 93.8] 104. 6 
Dew. ee 110.8, 98.8} 98.9 99.8! 97.6] 93.0] 99.2| 109.4 06.5 98.5) 99.8} 99.8) 94.1) 104.5 
} Res « 110.9} 95.6} 98.0} 99.3) 97.0] 93.1] 98.8] 109.3] 90.8] 95.7] 99.7| 97.4) 94.2! 1025 
igen itr 109.2} 92.3} 97.2) 97.7] 95.0] 92.2) 98.2| 104.3] 84.3] 93.5) 95.2] 93.0) 91.2) 98.2 
August______-| 108.5} 92.5] 97.8] 98.7| 95.1] 93.6) 98.6] 103.7| 87.2} 95.4) 98.7] 95.0} 94.2 102) 
September ____| 108.6| 94.3] 98.9) 100.3] 95.8] 95.0] 99.3] 104.4| 89.8] 94.4] 99.3] 94.1] 95.4) 102.6 
October __..._. 108.1} 95.6} 100.4| 100.7| 95.3] 95.9)._.___ 106.8} 92.4| 100.4] 102.9} 95.2] 99.0... 
November ..__| 107.4} 95.5] 100.7| 99.5) 93.5] 95.4... 105.4} 91.4] 100.4) 99.6] 91.6 96.1)... 
December..__- 105.4} 97.3] 100.8| 98.9) 92.6] 95.5|.____. 103.2} 95.7| 101.6} 99.8} 93.2) 97.7/..---- 
Average. _| 108.8) 98.2) 99.2) 100.0) 96.4) 93,8, 198,3| 104.3) 94.6) 97.7/ 100.0) 96.5 94,5 1101.7 
































1 Average for 9 months. 
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Force Employed and Time Worked in Manufacturing Industries in Septembe 
1929 


TEN THOUSAND THREE HUNDRED AND THIRTY-SEVEN establishmen: ; 
in the 54 manufacturing industries reported as to force employed i 
September, 1929, and as to working time of employees. Forty p.; 
cent of the establishments had a full normal force of employees, 5 
per cent were working with reduced forces, and less than one-half «! 
1 per cent were idle; employees in 84 per cent of the establishmeni; 
were working full time, and employees in 15 per cent were workin 
part time. 

The establishments in operation had an average of 93 per cent o/ 
a full normal force of employees who were working an average o/ 
98 per cent of full time, these percentages being unchanged as com- 
pared with the report for August. 


TABLE 7.—PROPORTION OF FULL NORMAL FORCE EMPLOYED IN MANUFACTUR.- 
pact ig okt ny IN SEPTEMBER, 1929, AND PROPORTION OF FULL TIME WORKE)) 
































Operating establishments only 
Establish- || Per cent of | Averag 
ments | establish- a penn Per cent of Average 
reporting | ments of full | establishments | per cen: 
Industry | in which time operating of full 
| employees | worked with— norma! 
|| worked— | by em- force em- 
| ployees ployed 
in estab- in estab- 
Total | Per |! pin | part |lishments| Full | Part | lishments 
num- | cent || time | time | Perat- normal | normal | operating 
ber | idle || ing force | force 
| 
Food and kindred products________ 1,464; () | Of 9 99 44 | 56 
Slaughtering and meat packing__-- Sees i; 04 6 99 50 50 
Combectnomer S ....02 ok ick cas 244; @) || 7 20 97 21 78 
SIE PEED SI , 2 aE 87 13 98 31 69 
| BETES SRE Ra CET y Rie peers re Oe  & ee 92 8 101 53 47 
| RSL yg IY A age mg 580 j......i/ 97 3 100 54 46 
Sugar refining, came__..........---- _ 3 ern | 71 29 ees 100 
Textiles and their products_______- 1, 731 zt} es 17 97 39 60 
PRN i oink 439 1 | 77 22 96 35 64 
Hosiery and knit goods._......__-- Se iishcccs | 85 15 98 40 60 
SR ee 253 1 | 88 11 99 42 57 
Woolen and worsted goods__._._.-- 169 1}, 80 19 97 34 65 
eo ee ER ; eed i | 5 5 99 48 52 
Dyeing and finishing---_......._--- 8 eee | 65 35 95 25 75 
og See eee Sea ee 200 1 M 16 98 49 51 
Shirts and collars_..............--- Oe hide 99 1 100 52 48 
Clothing, Women’s. _...........--- 129 3 87 10 99 41 56 
Millinery and lace goods____..._--- 2 eee | 86 14 98 32 68 
Iron and steel, and their products_| 1,707 | (‘) 79 21 97 43 57 
Tn RUE BON he es ob pecs de 169 2 70 27 96 31 67 
I tk Ag SIRE? oF 38 62 83 9 91 
Structural ironwork -_..__.......-- pT 5 a 91 g 100 47 53 
Foundry and machine-shop prod- 

SR CO eal Sa Sa ea le MRS 064 |...... 80 20 97 43 57 
NO go ihe a |g 78 22 97 30 70 
ps rene Me Hr ae $66 ts 96 4 100 71 29 
Steam fittings and steam and hot- 

water heating apparatus-_____-__- a 70 30 96 32 68 
I MET LITT EE ae EMametee 65 35 93 43 57 

Lumber and its products__________- 1,218 | (') 82); 18 98 35 65 
Lumber, sawmills... ............-. 560 1 83 16 98 37 63 
Lumber, millwork __............-- 278 | () 75 24 97 23 77 
Pia .cknctlbbiancdvnigitannied fl ino 86 14 99 41 59 

Leather and its products___.______. O96 1....0- 87 13 98 53 47 
ON ESTEE LIE SIE TA ay >. gf SESS 91 99 42 58 
Boots and shoes---_-..........-.-.-.- eT 85 15 98 57 43 

















1 Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 
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7.—PROPORTION OF FULL NORMAL FORCE EMPLOYED IN MANUFACTUR- 
INDUSTRIES IN SEPTEMBER, 1929, AND PROPORTION OF FULL TIME WORKED 
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Industry 





Paper and printing..............--.-- 
Papel SD ons co caiigenoctinwcn st 
Pas aX elide nattdcubennossn 
Printing, book and job_........___- 
Printing, mewspapers___.....-.-.-- 


Chemieals and allied products ____- 
Cts Soon i cbtawes ese 
Fes bor oe ho ico ks 
Petroleum refining -----....2.----- 





Stone, clay, and glass products_____ 

6 NS CRE: 5 aay See ep Se he tae 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta___..__-- 
POR ond niiocclaebehudint aces 


QU eB Gd enint < ca Shieh <dado kee 


moe oducts, other than iron 
ands 
Stamped and enameled ware---_-- 
Brass, bronze, and copper products - 


Tobacco products 
Chewing and smoking tobacco and 
snuff 
Cigars and cigarettes_...........-.- 


Vehicles for land transportation __- 
ii nik RA done wei titan 
Carriages and wagons. -.........-- 
Car building and repairing, elec- 

I 0. pctatiosnlicaecccaneco 
Car building and repairing, steam- 
GCOS", “Teaco re, busine. 


Miscellaneous industries___________- 
Agricultural implements._.-------- 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, 

Oi ee. 6. coi in caet ae 
Pi ee ores. .. .. ... cade 
Rubber boots and shoes-_--.......-- 
Autemenee tires... 2... .. 2... 
RO i i ee a 


All industries___._._.._..-....- 


Operating establishments only 





















































Establish- | Per cent of | 4 A 
ments establish- aa oat Per cent of aan Gus 
reporting ments of ful] | establishments of full 
in which time operating normal 
employees | worked with— force em- 
worked— | by em- ployed 
ployees in estab- 
in estab- lishments 
Total | Per ' Full | Part lishments} Full Part | operating 
num- | cent | time time operat- | normal | normal 
ber | idle | ing force force 
904 |... | wg] 8 9; 51 49 99 
) vera 89 1l 100 40 60 95 
}) 5 eee 81 19 98 34 66 93 
, So 94 6 99 45 55 105 
Te Scions 98 2 100 72 28 102 
310 |......|| 83 17 97 26 74 81 
pi! gy aN 94 6 99 46 54 96 
WO Tcccs 71 29 94 10 90 54 
yy Se } 400 j.....- 100 30 70 84 
m2| 1) 87] 102 98 34 65 86 
93 1}; 98 1 100 29 70 78 
495 1 | 86 13 97 32 67 84 
104 |_____- | 80] 20 97 38 62 87 
pda ae | 92 
sey 83 17 98 45 55 94 
56 Bwindi 89 ll 100 39 61 92 
BED hii tees 81 19 98 47 53 95 
213 | (4) 69 30 95 38 62 96 
WeucS 74 26 95 52 48 87 
190 1 69 31 95 36 63 98 
1,050 |_..... 83 17 98 31 69 96 
Bae hidden 77 23 97 40 60 105 
6 hn sden- 76 24 98 24 76 72 
356 |.....- 82 18 99 39 61 90 
ff eae 85 15 98 23 77 83 
908 fic... 82 18 98 49 51 102 
SSSI 68 32 96 38 . 62 109 
|g Re 4 6 99 62 38 111 
3 eee 67 33 96 26 74 75 
SS eae 88 13 2) 75 25 98 
_ § eee 55 45 94 37 63 100 
C6 bie... 94 6 99 50 50 77 
10, 337 s4 15 98 40 59 93 





























1 Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 





over the prece 


were $8,113,451. 


2. Employment in Coal Mining in September, 1929 


HE seasonal increase in coal-mining employment was even more 
pronounced in September than in August, nearly 15,000 more 
employees being reported in September, an increase of 5.2 per cent 
g month. The 1,254 mines reported had in Sep- 
tember 292,169 employees whose combined earnings in one week 
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Anthracite 


IN ANTHRACITE MINING in September there was an increase of | |.9 
per “gi in employment and an increase of 32.4 per cent in pay-rol] 
totals. 

All anthracite mines reported are in Pennsylvania—the Middle 
Atlantic geographic division. The details for August and Septeniber 
are shown in Table 1. 


TABLE 1.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTI(A] 
ANTHRACITE MINES IN AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER, 1929 Be 



































l — 
Number on pay roll Amount of payroll | 
‘hie (1 week) 
Geographic division Mines saat of ent of 
August, | September, change | August, | September, “!™se 
1929 «=| = 1929 | 1929 1929 || 
Middle Atlantic! 148 96,966 | 108, 524 | +11.9 | $2, 586, 586 | $3,425, 603 | +324 





1 See footnote 4, p. 120. 
Bituminous Coal 


EMPLOYMENT in bituminous coal mining was 1.6 per cent greater 
in September than in August, and pay-roll totals were 6.2 per cent 
higher, as shown by reports from 1,106 mines in which there were in 
September 183,645 employees whose combined earnings in one week 
were $4,687,848. 

The outstanding percentage gains in both items were in the Moun- 
tain, West South Central, and West North Central geographic 
divisions. Smaller gains were reported in the East North Central, 
Pacific, and Middle Atlantic divisions, while the South Atlantic and 
East South Central showed a slight falling off in employment but 
with substantial increases in pay-roll totals. 

Details for each geographic division, except the New England 
division for which no coal mining is reported, are shown in Table 2. 


TABLE 2.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL 
BITUMINOUS COAL MINES IN AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER, 1929 






































| | 7 
Number on pay roll as panes go! “9 roll 
Geographic division ! Mines cent of | ant of 
August, | September,|°2®98¢| August, September, change 
| 1929 1929 1929 1929 
i S| SRE as, SE NDS Spee ays pipadhe a Rab ip i Fr DER REE Oe AEE ER Se ee 
Middle Atlantic_--.......-~-. 345 57, 690 57, 771 +0. 1 | $1, 469,495 | $1, 500, 384 +2. I 
East North Central_-_...-.---- 171 30, 751 31,525 | +2.5 764, 373 , 371 $3.9 
West North Central-_-_---_~--- 45 3, 945 4,216 | +6.9 89, 905 100, 562 | +11.9 
South Atlantic. -....-..-.---- 236 37, 579 37,298 | —0.7 929, 586 971, 738 +4.5 
East South Central___-_------ 197 39, 487 39, 315 —0.4 831, 959 857, 157 +3 0 
West South Central--.-_.....-- 25 1, 463 1, 702 | +16.3 30, 881 41, 153 +33. 3 
RRS 1 FNP rally Sie 77 8, 537 10, 483 | +22.8 256, 998 374,449 | +45.) 
PEG bs Mickie sss. os. sae 10 1,327 1, +0. 6 40, 447 034 rib. s 
All divisions_________-- 1, 106 180, 779 183,645 | +1.6 | 4,413,644 | 4,687,848 +6,2 








1 See footnotes 3 to 11, p. 120. 
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3. Employment in Metalliferous Mining in September, 1929 
TALLIFEROUS mines in September. showed a decrease in 


employment of 1.1 per cent, while pay-roll totals increased 
1.9 percent. The 326 mines covered had in September 61,204 em- 
ployees whose combined earnings in one week were $1,836, 837. 
Details for each geographic division from which metalliferous mining 
is reported are shown in the following table: 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL METAL- 
LIFEROUS MINES IN AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER, 1929 
































Number_on pay roll A wei Oy roll 
Pe p Per | Per 
Geographic division ! Mines |——_________-—____| gent of ——————_— | cent of 
August, | September,|°"@"€°| August, | September,| “2#n8e 
1929 1929 1929 1929 

Wear BNE > kn wh ee ew ode Lab dee Sn sich a - ek ee ae Shon iis | dications pee CRSA LAE Sel IO 
Middle Atlantic. ..........-.-- 6 953 991 +4. 0 $28, 335 $29, 121 +2.8 
East North Central__.......-- 39 11, 203 11,427 | +2.0 294, 940 297, 552 +0. 9 
West North Central__.......- 52 8, 116 8, 069 —0.6 240, 585 241, 545 +0. 4 
South Atlantic - sisi ailinb tlie aks iectelhdc mq distinctions dct autism t METRE SEE DE ES PASE NESS ak eae 
East South Central___..__.___- 13 4, 234 3,904 | —7.8 90, 620 80,214 | —11.5 
West South Central_....._._- 70 5, 141 4, 794 —6.8 127, 291 121, 686 —4.4 
GPR legis 125 30, 305 30,143 | —0.5 961,562 | 1,003, 208 +4. 3 
Ps 0b poten kaon 21 1, 928 1,876 | —2.7 59, 503 63, 511 +6. 7 
All divisions___________ 326 61, 880 61,204 | —1,1 | 1, 802,836 | 1,836, 837 +1,9 








1 See footnotes 3 to 11, p. 120. 


4. Employment in Quarrying and Nonmetalic Mining in Sep- 
tember, 1929 


oo and pay-roll totals in yo industrial group as a 
whole were wbasce ~, unchanged in tember as compared 
with August. The 673 establishments ee a reported 39,543 em- 
ployees whose combined earnings in one week were $1,076, 187. 

— for each geographic division are shown in the following 
table: 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL QUARRIES 
AND NONMETALLIC MINES IN AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER, 1929 








| | Amount of pay roll 














Number on pay roll (1 week) 
Re Bee Estab- Per Per 
Geographic division ! lish- |—— cent of cent of 
ments | August, | September, °"®"8°| August, | September, °D®@nge 
1929 1929 1929 1929 
| 

New mmgiend..............-.- 91 5, 601 5,545 | —1.0 $169, 193 $164, 042 —3.0 
Middle Atlantic. ...........-- 100 6, 775 6,729 | —0.7 212, 080 202, 801 —4,4 
East North Central_.....__.-- 202 10, 710 10,820 | +1.0 341, 895 347, 327 +1.6 
West North Central_......... 72 2, 864 2,955 | +3.2 74, 777 75, 885 +1.5 
South Atlantic. .............- 90 6, 484 6,364 | —1.9 121, 635 120, 093 —1.3 
East South Central_._....._.. 47 856 2,944) +3.1 47, 623 49, 203 +3.3 
West South Central__....___- 35 2, 497 2,445 | —2.1 62, 701 64, 655 +3. 1 
IES EES RS 10 212 178 | —16.0 4, 4, 248 —7.4 
DS Se a fie Eee 26 1, 583 1,563 | —1.3 46, 842 47, 933 +2.3 
All divisions____....... 673 39, 582 39,543 | —0.1 | 1,081,332 | 1,076, 187 —05 


























! See footnotes 3 to 11, p. 120. 
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5. Employment in Public Utilities in September, 1929 


Pe. utility companies reported a decrease of 0.5 per cen: in 
employment in September and an increase of 0.5 per cen! jp 
pay-roll totals. The 9,373 companies concerned had in Septem er 
741,522 employees, whose combined earnings were $21,820,818. 

Details for each geographic division are shown in the following 
table: 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL PUBLIC 
UTILITIES ESTABLISHMENTS IN AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER, 1929 












































> Amount of pay roll 
Bay Estab- Number on pay roll Per (1 week) -_ 
Geographic division ! lish- ‘oaer yen cent of cent of 
ments | August, September,|change| August, | September,} change 
1929 1929 1929 1929 ; 
New England.--.............- 366 41,218 | 41,598 | +0.9 | $1,342,486 | $1, 364, 211 
Middle Atlantic_-_.........--. 1, 492 214, 538 211, 967 —1.2 | 6,600,443 | 6,550,051 8 
East North Central___....-.-- 1, 628 197, 372 196, 677 —0.4 | 5,946,774 | 5,937,339 0,2 
West North Central___......- 1, 575 76, 687 76,668 | —(*) 2, 037,063 | 2,094, 870 2.8 
South Atlantic... ...........- 830 56, 182 55,837 | —0.6 | 1,530, 542 , 539, 804 f 
East South Central__.._._---- 694 21, 972 22,027 | +0.3 508, 294 515, 528 +14 
West South Central__......-- 1, 025 44, 321 44, 381 +0. 1 1, 059, 253 1, 087, 933 +2.7 
PIII ats denies aceteeqanreaiate teed 572 17, 960 17, O71 —4.9 465, 908 472, 178 
cae chen ees 1, 191 74, 936 75, 296 +0.5 {| 2,220, 521 2, 258, 904 
All divisions__________- 9,373 | 745,186 | 741,522 | —0.5 | 21, 711,284 | 21,820,818 | 0,5 
1 See footnotes 3 to 11, p. 120. 2 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 


6. Employment in Wholesale and Retail Trade in September, 
1929 


MPLOYMENT in 7,910 establishments—wholesale and retuil 

trade combined—showed a gain of 3.5 per cent in September 

as compared with August, and a gain of 3.9 per cent in pay-roll totals. 

These establishments had in September 285,770 employees whose 
combined earnings in one week were $7,322,522. 


Wholesale Trade 


EmpioyMent in wholesale trade alone showed small increases in 
7 of the 9 geographic divisions and very small decreases in the East 
South Central and Pacific divisions. The 1,821 establishments 
reporting had in September 62,671 employees and pay-roll totals of 
$1,941,391. 

Details for each geographic division are shown in Table 1. 


TaBLE 1—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL 
WHOLESALE TRADE ESTABLISHMENTS IN AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER, 1929 



































Amount of pay roll 
icine | Number on pay roll ras a week) a 
Geographic division ! lish- cent of cent of 
ments! August, |September,|change| August, | September,) chance 
1929 1929 1929 1929 
New England__.............-. 162 3, 617 3,631 | +0.4 $104, 517 $103, 476 - 
Middle Atlantic--.........--- 325 9, 894 9,957 | +0.6 308, 890 316, 552 +2 
East North Central .__.._..._- 247 12, 784 12,873 | +0.7 389, 240 400, 310 +2. 8 
West North Central__..._.__- 206 11, 885 12, 070 +1.6 337, 449 354, 277 +5. 0 
South Atlantic___._.........-- 275 4, 032 4,060 | +0.7 120, 795 122, 034 +1.0 
le | ae 2, 025 1,995 | —15 55, 974 59, 138 + 
West South Central______..__- 214 6, 200 6,292 | +1.5 171, 720 178, 270 +3. 8 
aE i EET Xe 56 1, 511 1,546 | +2.3 52, 972 54, 269 +2 
RST 2 TR 2: 277 10, 344 10,247 | —0.9 338, 567 353,065 | +43 
Ali divisions___________ 1,821 : 62, 292 62,671 | +0.6 | 1,880,124 | 1,941,391 +3.3 











1 See footnotes 3 to 11, p. 120. 
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Retail Trade 


E1ent of the nine geographic divisions showed considerable in- 
crease In employment in retail trade establishments. The Pacific 
division showed a falling-off in employment of 1.5 per cent, but this 
was caused by a termination of the rather Setarel August sales in 
that district and consequent dropping of temporary employees. 

The 6,089 establishments from which reports were received had in 
September 223,099 employees with pay-roll totals of $5,381,131. 

Details by geographic divisions are shown in Table 2. 


TABLE 2.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL 
RETAIL TRADE ESTABLISHMENTS IN AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER, 1929 























Number on pay roll women roll 

Estab- Per | Per 
Geographic division! lish- cent of | cent of 
ments | August, |September,|°?®"8°! August, | September, °9@28¢ 

1929 1929 1929 1929 | 

New Bmgiand................. 76 12, 439 12, 524 +0. 7 $311, 072 $317, 980 +2. 2 
Middle Atlantic_.........--.-- 325 35, 542 38, 209 +7.5 931, 759 995, 334 +6.8 
East North Central__......_-- 2, 269 76, 745 80, 299 +4. 6 1, 981, 820 2, 02, 620 +2.3 
West North Central_......... 627 17, 655 19,894 | +12.7 389, 486 424,769 | +10.3 
South Atlantic._.......-- peop ye 900 19, 720 20, 285 +2.9 434, 267 449, 453 +3. 5 
East South Central__..._....- 331 5, 279 5, 486 +3.9 105, 187 107, 671 +2.4 
West South Central___......_- 96 7, 592 7,784 | 42.5 144, 326 160, 901 +11:5 
Mountain --.....-- ee 59 3, 089 3, 334 +7.9 59, 232 61, 215 +3. 3 
PaGiss sith oon cuinioekestcan 1, 406 35, 815 35, 284 —1.5 811, 313 832, 188 +2. 6 
All divisions__________- | 6,089 213, 876 223,099 | +4.3 | 5,168,462 | 5,381,131 +4.1 























1 See footnotes 3 to 11, p. 120. 


7. Employment in Hotels in September, 1929 


ee ee in hotels increased very slightly in September 
as compared with August and pay-roll totals increased 0.8 
per cent. 

The end of the resort season in the New England and Mountain 
divisions was shown by decreased employment in those divisions, but 
each of the other seven divisions reported an upward trend. A part 
of this increase was due to increased business over Labor Day in 
“near-by” resorts and a part to breaks in homeward migration 
from distant resorts. 

Per capita earnings, obtained by dividing the total number of 
employees into the total amount of pay roll, should not be interpreted 
as being the entire earnings of hotel employees. The pay-roll totals 
here reported are cash payments only, with no seinem to the value 
of board or room furnished employees, and of course no satisfactory 
estimate can be made of additional recompense in the way of tips. 
The additions to the money wages granted vary greatly, not only 
among localities but among hotels in one locality and among em- 
ployees in one hotel. Some employees are furnished board and 
room, others are given board only for one, two, or three meals, while 
the division of tips is made in many ways. 

Per capita earnings are further reduced by the considerable amount 
of part-time employment in hotels caused by conventions and ban- 
quets or other functions. | 

The details for each geographic division are shown:in. the table 
following: | ap 
[1173] 
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COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL HO) 






































IN AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER, 1929 AS 

Number on pay roll Amount of pay roll 

Per (1 week) p 
Geographic division ! Hotels : cent of a ae sent of 
August, | September, change August, | September, ©" "ge 
1929 | 1929 1929 | 1929 

New England..........-..--- 119 10, 544 10,337 | —20] $162,813| $161,935, _9 + 
Middle Atlantic..........---- 317 43, 654 43,958 | +0.7 766, 400 770, 943 LO. 8 
East North Central____-..._-- 317 32, 822 32, 951 +0. 4 568, 640 579, 883 Lo 9 
West North Central___..____. 188 12, 754 12, 907 +1.2 178, 465 185, 160 g 
South Atlantic._.......-____- 157 10, 873 11,094 | +2.0 161,979 | 164, 548 4 
East South Central_-_-........- 59 5, 189 5,419 | +4.4 64, 101 | 67, 272 19 
West South Central--________- 94 7, 060 7,107 | +0.7 95, 676 | 95, 734 0.1 
SIGMIII . oin occa scccncnntin 91 4, 957 4,305 | —13.2 82, 738 | 75, 685 gs 
PO in hBids ii sip Saati Nisan | 327 17, 218 17,328 | +0.6 318,848 | 317, 541 0.4 
All divisions._________- 1,669 | 145, 071 145,406 | +02 | 2,399,660 | 2, 418,701 40.5 








1 See footnotes 3 to 11, p. 120. 


8. Employment in Canning and Preserving in September, 1929 


MPLOYMENT in canning and preserving was 13.7 per cent 

greater in September than in August and pay-roll totals were 
15.4 per cent higher, September marking usually the month of 
greatest employment in this industry. 

Probably no industrial group has wider variations in employment 
than this one, as will be shown from month to month in the several! 
geographic divisions, each division containing classes of highly spe- 
cialized products, many of which have seasons extending over 1, 2, 
or 3 months only. 

Variation in increases in employment in September among the 
eight geographic divisions showing gains ranged from 117.9 per cent 
and 114.8 per cent, in the East South Central and West North Cen- 
tral divisions, respectively, to 15.2 per cent and 13.6 per cent in the 
New England and Mountain divisions; the Pacific division showed a 
falling off of 14.4 per cent in number of employees. 

In addition to the establishments included in the following table a 
considerable number of establishments in several districts reported 
that their specialized operation would not begin until a later date. 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL CANNING 
AND PRESERVING ESTABLISHMENTS IN AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER, 1929 





























Number on pay roll To roll | 

Estab- Per | Per 
. Geographic division ! lish - cent of | | cent of 
ments | ,ugust, | September,|°"®"8°| August, | September, °"?”*° 

1929 1929 1929 1929 

New England-.--_-........-- 44 3, 797 4,376 | +15.2 $55,415, $80,424 | +45.1 
Middle Atlantic___..........- 37 10, 035 13, 339 | +32. 9 183, 937 269,677 | +46. 6 
East North Central_.__..._.._ 121 8, 911 13, 028 | +46. 2 125, 579 189,077 | +50. 6 
West North Central__._.____. 36 2, 581 5, 544 |+114.8 35, 243 91, 220 | +158. 5 
South Atlantic. ----.......... 51 3, 498 5,075 | +45.1 26, 400 65, 929 | +149.7 
East South Central__-___._.-. 8 274 597 |+117.9 2, 347 4,536 | +93.3 
West South Central..._______ 7 299 357 | +19. 4 1, 846 2,338 | +26. 7 
Mountain. --.-.--........-.-. 30 3, 897 427 | +13.6 48, 753 51,628 | 9 +5.9 
ROB... oi snwsens--.:.-., 127 51, 678 27,114 | —14.4 650, 353 548,997 | —15.6 
All divisions_..________ 461 64, 970 73,857 | +13,7 | 1,129,873 | 1,303,826 | +15.4 

mal eae ia ; , 

















1 See footnotes 3 to 11, p. 120. 
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Employment on Class I Steam Railroads in the United States 


“HE monthly trend of employment from January, 1923, to August, 
T 1929, on Class I railroads—that is, all roads having operating 
revenues of $1,000,000 or over—is shown by the index numbers pub- 
lished in Table 1. These index numbers are constructed from monthly 
reports of the Interstate Commerce Commission, using the monthly 
average for 1926 as 100. 
pants 1.—INDEX OF EMPLOYMENT ON CLASS I STEAM RAILROADSIN THE UNITED 

STATES, JANUARY, 1923, TO AUGUST, 1929 
[Monthly average, 1926=100] 



































ee { 
Month 1923 1924 1925 | 1926 1927 1928 1929 

Janus leaden tide inal woe cn | 98. 3 96. 9 95. 6 95. 8 95. 5 89. 3 88. 2 
Fobritabbcetas 4o>4 web <peee 98. 6 97.0 95. 4 96. 0 95. 3 89.0 88. 9 
MaH caebercadébcoseonnce 100. 5 97.4 95. 2 96. 7 95. 8 89. 9 90. 1 
Ae nitro catm athens hawind omic 102. 0 98. 9 96. 6 98. 9 97.4 91.7 92.2 
PIL Rill ie ea et Sati i a ea 105. 0 99. 2 97.8 100. 2 99. 4 94. 5 94.9 
TNS ee aieebas ack mmm ec 107.1 98. 0 98. 6 101. 6 100.9 95. 9 96. 1 
TRY ceca bainiditins tin +> apne oaee a 108. 2 98. 1 99. 4 102. 9 101.0 95. 6 96. 6 
Ais ctenincigthlannbtbes cgawo 109. 4 99.0 99. 7 102. 7 99.5 95. 7 97.4 
De EE nner tnsbagee ane 107.8 99. 7 99.9 102.8 99. 1  ) of Sere 
COG ia deh osuneokxean 107. 3 100. 8 100. 7 103. 4 98.9 eke ok ncn 
pS SA NER SG ES a 105. 2 99.0 99. 1 101.2 95.7 if peers s 
i ebddetiinssondoitecas 99. 4 96. 0 97.1 98. 2 91.9 eB eee es 

i tlcinicactinces 104.1 98.3 97.9 | 100.0 97.5 92.9 | 1 93.1 








| 
| 





1 Average for 8 months. 


Table 2 shows the total number of employees on the 15th day each 
of August, 1928, and July and August, 1929, and pay-roll totals for 
the entire month of each month considered, by principal occupational 
groups and various important occupations. 

In these tabulations data for the occupational group reported as 
“executives, -officials, and staff assistants”’ are omitted. 
Taste 2—EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS OF RAILROAD EMPLOYEES—AUGUST, 

1928, AND JULY AND AUGUST, 1929 


[From monthly reports of Interstate Commerce Commission. As data for only the more important occu- 
pations are shown separately, the group tota!s are not the sum of the items under the respective groups.] 








Number of employees at 


middle of month | Total earnings 








Occupation - owen 


August, July, August, | August, July, August, 
1928 1929 1929 1928 1929 1929 








Professional, clerical, and general_| 271,959 | 272,400 | 272, 653 $39, 889, 239 |$40, 165, 266 ($40, 544, 538 
NI i. inkcnin citi che atic nate coset | 155,528 | 154,310 | 154,270 | 21, 773, 201 | 21, 686,417 | 21, 929, 782 
Stenographers and typists__------ 24, 663 24, 807 24, 787 | 3,233,501 | 3,253,464 | 3, 284, 615 


Maintenance of way and struc- 


TE ERA A ONE, erp roe ee 452,338 | 467,184 | 477,724 | 43,842,056 | 45,107,585 | 46, 743, 927 
Laborers, extra gang and work e 
AD ition denise diiineaianis 80, 445 89, 357 93,332 | 6,778,643 | 7,525,853 | 7,947,370 
Laborers, track and roadway 
Pi e6Et6l comiurcncnsnuce » 234,461 | 237,305 | 241,333 | 18, 136,179 | 18,098, 685 | 18, 732, 418 
Maintenance of equipment and 
GR vocuind odnaminmcediinhes 456,807 | 454,638 | 454,135 | 62,521,808 | 64,589,654 | 65, 345, 851 
RRR SE Seige Di RE EE 99, 453 99, 165 99, 363 | 15, 506, 575 | 16, 321,332 | 16, 578, 978 
ERIE pra GSES. 55, 119 54, 365 54,118 | 8,999,140 | 9,284,381 | 9, 406, 443 
Skilled trades helpers_-_........-- 100,221 | 101,618 | 101, 547 | 11,640, 107 | 12, 457, 280 | 12, 608, 426 
Laborers (shops, engine houses, : 
power plants, and stores) _....-- 37, 361 37, 000 36,952 | 3,616,597 | 3, 628,327 | 3, 641, 387 


Common laborers (shops, engine . . aan 
housés, power plants, and ; wi Oh Su 
Satin Sdacswnsccncsinnced 52, 536 52, 500 52,588 | 4,438,426 | 4, 416,620 |. 4, 479, 537 
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| Number of employees at 


middle of month Total earnings 


























Occupation 
August, July, August, | August, July, | 
1928 1929 1929 1928 1929 
Transportation, other than train 
engine and yard_____.___.......-- | 198,643 | 198,238 | 197,992 $25,729, 766 |$25, 591,330 ($25, 
SE, ons as na00cuunnie 29,868 | 29,376] 29,348 | 4,889,325/ 4,807,455 | 4, 
Telegraphers, telephoners, and 
ERE. LE GCE A 23, 449 23, 291 23, 300 | 3,701,318 | 3, 705, 233 
Truckers (stations, warehouses, 
abd WTO ot ets 33, 851 33, 541 33,949 | 3,412,666 | 3,204, 846 
Crossing and bridge flagmen and | 
aed Seg Te ia ar arr | 21,284 20, 750 20,650 | 1,644,246 | 1, 605, 795 
Transportation (yard masters, | 
switch tenders, and hostlers) _- | 22, 053 21, 782 21,930 | 4,462,245 | 4,424,814 
Transportation, train and engine | 312,105 | 313,615 | 318,150 | 66,604,750 | 67,024, 557 
Road conductors___.......---..-- 35, 676 35, 749 36,173 | 8, 864,824 | 9,055, 829 
Road brakemen and flagmen___-_- 70, 645 69, 430 70, 462 | 12, 850, 154 | 12, 932, 569 
Yard brakemen and yard helpers_| 51,297 52, 761 53, 607 | 9, 596,648 | 9, 719, 308 
Road engineers and motormen __- 42, 268 41, 975 42, 483 | 12, 192,193 | 12, 069, 782 
Road firemen and helpers -_-__-.--- 42, 884 42, 425 42,842 | 9,005,866 | 8,877,940 
Allemployees__...........-.--. 1, 713, 905 |1, 727,857 |1, 742, 584 (243, 049, 864 (246, 903, 206 (251, 946. 54: 











Changes in Employment and Pay Rolls in Various States 


HE following data as to changes in employment and pay rolls 
have been compiled from reports received from the various State 
labor offices: 


PER CENT OF CHANGE IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN SPECIFIED STATES 


Monthly period 


















































Per cent of ehat ge 
Per cent of change, | nge, 
July to August, 1929 | August — 
State, and industry group ; | State and industry group 
Employ- Employ- 
ment Pay roll ment 
illinois H Iowa 
| : 
Stone, clay, and glass prod- _ | : Food and kindred products - 
SG ae Bo Bis eck Pees pina —1.7 | SI NI ono uiglin tenenien odors ' . SaaaRel 
Metals, machinery, and | Iron and steel works___..__- > | a 
conveyances.......__.___ +3. 0 +4.6 || Lumber products_.....____-  ) SOR 
Wood products__._...__.__- +1.5 ~-11.7 || Leather products___________ +6.1 |.-....--- 
Furs and leather goods -___- +2.1 +4.3 || Paper products, printing, 
Chemicals, oils, paints, ete..| —1.3 ~12 | and publishing. ._.._..._- @O07 jos-...-...- 
Printing and paper goods... +2.0 +-1.6 || Patent medicines, chem- 
Textiles. .__.... ee Leqeas —.4 +6. 9 icals, and compounds____- 42,1 |......- 
Clothing and millinery ___.- —6.1 —.7 || Stone and clay products. ._- —5.0 |... 
Food, beverages, and _ to- || Tobacco and cigars -__-_----  . - 
NE. wccuibtonssakcced +17 —.4 || Railway-car shops________-- —.9 |._... 
Miscellaneous ____.._...._-. —2.9 +4.0 || Various industries___.______ “ ” a 
£ +1.6 3.2 
All manufacturing. --- veges AN industries..._.___- a 
j 3.2 2.2 
Gavie | 8] ae Maryland 
Public utilities... __.._.._.. ei —5. 
Coal mining... +9.7 of LS | ~eeapepeetameneaae bee 
Building and contracting __- +. +. eae and “steel me iy oi ‘ 
1.2 sip |. Wes... eo. ; 
Allnonmanufacturing. + | Lar mber me r its product +8 8 
41.4 4 er an <a 
All industries_____...- : } - Rubbertirc............... -7.0 
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pEn CENT OF CHANGE IN ee —y PAY ROLLS IN SPECIFIED STATES— 
ontinue 


Monthly period—Continued 



















































































Per cent of change 
* Per cent of change. 
oe” Septem July to August, 1929 
State, and industry group State, and industry group 
Employ- . 
ee Payroll | —? Pay roll 
Maryland—C ontinued New Jersey 
Paper and printing --------- +1.5 —3.2 | Food and kindred products- 32. 2 +23. 1 
Chemicals and allied prod- Textiles and their products - —3.3 +40 
UCTS... nescdeliathiboccheena +10. 0 +12.2 || Iron and steel and their 
Stone, clay, and glass prod- EE ee +2.7 +3.3 
uCtS . ; .caaiietebebrnes —2.8 —7.3 || Lumber and its products - -- —3.7 —2.8 
Metal products, other than Leather and its products___- +1.6 +5.0 
iron and steel__........-.-- +3. 6 —.2 || Tobacco products -_---_-____-_- +2.0 +2. 2 
Tobacco products--_-_-__.-.-- +7.9 +4. 2 || Paper and printing ________- —.8 —2.6 
Machinery (not including Chemicals and allied prod- 
transportation equip- RSENS | 2S fo ae +.4 +4.1 
ment)... oe See oe ee +1.2 —1.4 || Stone, clay, and glass prod- 
Musical instruments ____--_-- —3.3 —7.5 Re il ell a a +1.2 +5.1 
Transportation equipment - —5.5 +12.9 || Metal products, other than 
Car building and repairing - —.4 —8.3 iron and steel__......____- +11 +4, 3 
Miscellaneous. ........--.-- +12. 7 +9.9 || Vehicles for land transpor- 
RRs isis... ... —2.6 —2.1 7 
All manufacturing--_-- +1.3 | —1.2 || Miscellaneous. -__....._.___- +1.8 +5. 2 
Retail department stores-_-- +2.7 11.4 All industries__._..._- +1.4 +3.9 
Wholesale establishments_.- —11.0 —4.9 
Public utilities. ...........- —.2 —.1 New York 
Coal BRIE date dcdeennna +.2 —13. 6 
Hotelt.....ncncesceseceeeee- —3.8 —2.3 || Stone, clay, and glass___---- —1.7 —4.1 
Quarries... ..22.-2----------- —5.8 —2.0 || Metals and machinery-.---- —1.0 —.6 
Wood manufactures - ------_- —1.5 +.8 
| —, leather, and rubber -3 sea wa 
vee a RAAT i . | 
wr Soma 1 ry . Chemicals, oils, paints, etc. +1.2 +1.5 ; 
1923 = 100) Paper oO ens deem atcinn iat +.4 —.3 ; 
|| Printing and paper goods... +. 2 +.2 
IS 6. nck ticinties-ckabeones —.1 +14 
| Clothing and millinery -___- +4.8 +114 
July, August, || Food and tobacco-.----___._- —.2 —1.9 
1929 1929 Water, light, and power___- +10 —.6 
: . iy 
M husetts All industries_.-__..-_- +.4 +1.4 7 
mate and be | ED bia ee 63. 1 67.0 | August to Septem : 
Bread and other baker 4 " il 
Pn ae a a * ‘ 112.5 110. 6 ber, 1929 eg 
Cars and general shop con- Oklahoma a 
struction and _ repairs, 2 ” a 
steam railroads. .........- 70. 0 70.2 || Cottonseed-oil mills ---.....- +122. 5 +89. 5 of 
Clothing, men’s and Food production: i 
WOM sf 85. 8 83. 8 ss inchs ce ous +42. 7 +4.5 if 
Confectionery __..........-- 78. 1 84. 5 Confections............- +15. 9 +3. 8 ; 7 
Cotton goods.___.._..-___.- 56. 5 55. 8 Creameries and dairies.| —14.3 +10. 8 $ 
Dyeing and finishing tex- UN SDs «ces cbse canes —2.0 —3.4 - 
. vies a hes enced Baad 100. 2 87.9 ie and re preg TS Whee ws ann : 75 2 ee 
‘lectrical machinery, ap- eat and poultry ..-.-.. . .1 # 
paratus, and supplies....| 104.6 109.2 || Lead and zine: : 
Foundry and machine-shop pe Mines and mills-....... —20.8 —21.9 is 
i, ,_ Ne ERAS il 71.4 72.2 err Bet: +37. 2 +25. 4 a 
Pur 100. 2 101.8 || Metals and machinery: | 
Hosiery and knit goods ____- 54. 1 68. 6 Auto repairs, etc__....-- —2.7 —8.7 a 
low 98. 5 98.7 Machine shops and 
Leather, tanned, curried, foundries _____...-_-_. +2.9 +3. 2 
and finished ___._......_- 87. 8 87.9 Tank construction and ; 
Paper and wood pulp... 92.9 93.7 erection .............- —8.8 +2.0 , 
Printing and publishing. ...| 108.1 107.0 || Oil industry: ) 
Rubee footwear...____. " 92. 2 94.7 ra ng and gasoline a io 
u goods, tires, an manufacture___......-. - —9, is 
ee... 82. 5 82. 5 Refineries... ..........- —2.9 —6.7 4 
Silk ER 92. 9 91.0 || Printing: Job work._......- +2.2 +4.9 . y 
T machinery and parts 58. 4 57.0 || Public utilities: 
Woolen and worsted goods.- 75. 3 77.3 Steam-railway shops___- —.9 —1.7 
Street railways. ........ +2.8 —1.2 q 
All industries_____.._. 77.0 77.8 Water, light, and power.| —20 —1.0 i 
* 
76155 °—29-——-10 [1177] 
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PER CENT OF CHANGE IN EMPLOYMENT — PAY ROLLS IN SPECIFIED sT 4° 
Continue 


Monthly period—Continued 






























































Per cent of change, 
August to Septem- oo cent of change, 
ber, 1929 uly to August, | y)09 
State, and industry group | | State, and industry group |————— 
Employ- Employ-| ,, 
ment | Pay roll | ag | Pay roll 
Oklahoma—Continued | Wisconsin 
Stone, clay, and glass: Manual 
Brick and tile ---.--...-- +7.3 | +0. 2 | 
Cement and plaster___-- | —7.7 —10.0 || Agriculture... ...-.....---- —6.9 |____. 
Crushed stone_-__-_---_--- —2.4 —8.6 OS OF F* +6. 2 | 78 
Glass manufacture__-_-_- | —.4 74,0 7 iteing.......2-2-........ +2.3 4 
Textiles and cleaning: | Stone crushing and quarry- - 
Textile manufacture ___- +55. 3 +22. 8 | ing. "AP as kk Bi 6.8 
Laundries,  P cxaaesinir Goalie +3. 2 } —1.3 | Manufac ‘turing: | : 
Woodworking: Stone and allied indus- 
il pe —1.0} +1. 5 | | ES eeeret errs +3. 3 | 79 
Millwork, ete__..._.--- | +9.0 +28. 7 | Ds Stak -1.3 | 4 4 
‘ Sees —4.0 | 17 4 
All industries____._.-- | —4.3] —5.4 SS OEE NEE Ie OF —.2 | Ling 
\ RS oF ets cass SE +2. 0 | 111.3 
eS AE ees +1.1 +10, ] 
Index numbers (1923- Poster... acs 2ccc-..s-. +1.3 | 1.99 
1925= 100)—employ- Foods . —3.0 | 2.9 
ment Punting ‘and ‘publish- 
+1. 6 +1.4 
Chemicals (including 
; st, |S ber, soap, glue, and ex- 
— — 7 ee re —.3 | +11,2 
Pennsylvania All manufacturing_.-_- 1.1 | (+5.1 
Metal products._...._-..--. | 99.6 st ai... he sce! "T 
Transportation equipment _| 75. 0 77.0 | Highway +5.3 4137 
Textile products...........- 100. 3 102. 8 nlc A +7. 4 | 477 
Foods and tobacco-____----- 96. 7 100. 4 Marine dredging, sewer | 
Stone, clay, and glass digging en aeons —3. 6 + 8 
products ecw esaceoaesonec= 83. 2 86. 3 Communication: | 
Lumber products -- _-__-- -- 82. 1 82. 6 Steam railways +1.6 19 4 
Chemical products - -_-_-_-_-- 107. 4 106. 4 Electric railways._____. —~6.8 69 
Leather and rubber prod- Express, telephone, and 
ucts . - .-..---------------- Ss re 0 SE. Cn canecdennis +6. 4 +5, 7 
Paper and printing a PERT = 94. 95.7 Light and  RRNAERIES GER +5. 7 +5. 6 
Wholesale trade____....._-- +5. 0 +1.3 
All industries... .--. 96. 5 97.0 Hotels and restaurants_____- oa 
Laundering, cleaning, and 
ARS Sti eee see +.4 —.6 
Pay roll 
Nonmanual 
Metal products__........._. 107.9 104.3 || Construction___..........-- +2. 1 +1.4 
Transportation equipment_ 75.8 75.5 || Communication __.......--- +1.8 +3. 6 
Textile products____......_. 106. 1 109.9 || Wholesale trade__._....__-- —.1 —2.0 
Foods and tobacco.._______- 97.6 102.9 || Retail trade—salesforce only. +.6 +4. 8 
Stone, clay, and glass Miscellaneous professional 
I ati se manconkihs 86. 4 80. 3 RARE Pena RS BITE: +.2 —3. 4 
Lumber products____.__._-- 82. 4 84. 6 
Chemical products - - -___-_- 117.8 113. 2 
Leather and rubber prod- 
DE i cudanetobidewedtccs 107.1 107.0 
Paper and printing__..._.__ 109. 7 115. 8 
All industries__....__- 103. 4 101. 2 
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PER ENT OF CHANGE IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLSIN SPEOIFIED STATES— 
Continued 


Yearly period 
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| Per cent of change, Employment—index 





































































































| August, .1928, to || numbers (1919- 
| August, 1929 | 1923 = 100) 
State, and industry group | State, and industry group | 
| Employ- * | August, | August, 
ment Payroll | | 1928 1929 
-_—_o j | 
California | Massachusetts—Con. 
Stone, clay, and glass prod- | || Cotton goods..............- 42.0 55. 8 
UCtS - < occdee Re linwh ein +2.5 +1.1 |, Dyeing and finishing. - ----- 95. 6 87.9 
Metals, machinery, and | | Electrical machinery, appa- | 
conveyances...----------- | -+15.4 +15.9 ratus, and supplies- -- - _-- 103. 5 | 109. 2 
Wood manufactures. --.---.-- —5.0 —5.8 |, Foundry and machine-shop 
Leather and rubber goods... +10.7 +5. 1 ae ae ee 65. 1 72.2 
Chemicals, oils, paints, etc_- +12.6 +i 84) Purnitwee .......5.....-... 96. 2 101.8 
Printing and paper goods. - - +6. 1 +6.9 || Hosiery and knit goods__--_- 64.5 68. 6 
Testes. «<b e scwssvce +3.1 .0 Jewelry es Re eee See 102. 98. 7 
Clothing, millinery, and | Leather, tanned, curried, 
laundefing......<.-...-- = +6. 2 | +6, 2 Wie memeneg 625... .-.-.. 82.7 87.9 
Foods, beverages, and to- Paper and wood pulp-_------ 91.4 93. 7 
DA000 «ne sswoneweereses---- —9. 5 —8.4 || Printing and publishing- --- 104. 0 107.0 
Water, light, and power- - -- —4.0 —9.6 || Rubber footwear----------- 95.9 94.7 
Miscellaneous. ......-.----- | +410 +43.4 || Rubber goods, tires, and 
— — iti Ba BP AE Ae RK 87.2 82.5 
All industries__......- +3.0 | +4.9 || Silk goods..............---- 104. 6 91.0 
Textile machinery and parts 50. 7 57.0 
| Woolen end worsted goods... 76.3 77.3 
Employment—index 
one hace (1925 | All industries.......-- 74.2 77.8 
1927 = 100) |] 
| | Per cent * peg 
August, | August, | August, » bo 
1928 1929 | August, 1929 
Illinois \| 
Stone, clay, and glass prod- Employ- 
nna s 99. 2 | 91.9 | ment lea 
Metals, machinery, and New York 
CORVETIis cndcnnc.-.-.- 98. 2 | 116. 2 
Wood products---...--.-.-- 79.1 73.2 || Stone, clay, and glass_------| +1.4 —.3 
Furs and leather goods - - - - 101. 6 108.4 || Metals and machinery-.----- +13. 0 +16.3 
Chemicals, oils, paints, etc-- 100. 4 105.3 || Wood manufactures. - ------ —7.8 —5.6 
Printing and paper goods. - - 101.8 102.7 || Furs, leather, and rubber 
TOHMREE, sinanarenieee----~-- 89. 2 | 91.7 TS +6.8 +8.4 
Clothing and millinery --__- 89.9 | 82.6 || Chemicals, oils, paints, ete_. 4+7.4 +10. 4 
Foods, beverages, and to- ee oR +2.9 +4. 2 
bacttl 2 sat. ST 94.5 | 97.5 || Printing and paper goods- -- +4.8 +7.4 
; —— , | Ie ee +1.6 +3. 8 
All manufacturing. -_- 96. 3 105.1 || Clothing and millinery-.__- +4. 8 +7.1 
Food and tobacco-_-_--------- —1.6 —3.4 
Trade, wholesale and retail. 82.5 87.9 || Water, light, and power- - -- —4.6 —4.8 
Public hE ES 104. 5 107. 2 
Coal mining-.............-- 61. 1 76.0 All industries. ....-.- +6. 3 +8.9 
Building and contracting - _- 104. 2 87.6 
All industries____-_-_- 96. 3 | 102.9 | September, 1928, to 
I} September, 1929 
h 
(1919-1923 = 100) | Cia 
Massachusetts || Cottonseed-oil mills... .---- +74. 6 +90. 1 
| Food production: 
Boots and shoes. ..........- 70. 1 67.0 | nid tiemdinas +5.4 —.2 
Bread and other bakery | | Confections... ......---- —30.0 —19.3 
POR iicthskhednosines _ 101.0 110.6 Creameries and dairies_.|_ +21.7 +9. 8 
Cars and general shop con- i Flour mills. .......-.-.- +22. 3 +11.9 
struction and _ repairs, 1 Ice and ice cream _------ | = +20.6 +9.0 
_ Steam railroads... ......... 70. 1 70, 2 | Meat and poultry - ----- +.8 -1L1 
( lothing, men’s and wom- Lead and zine: 
C8 Bia siaibintb dda cecessuws 88.7 83.8 Mines and mills- -_----- +104. 6 +95. 0 
Confectionery.............- 81.9 84. 5 Ec esicnibesnicheeieaial —9.0 13.9 
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PER CENT OF CHANGE IN ee any PAY ROLLS IN SPECIFIED s7T 
ontinue 


Yearly period—Continued 



































Per cent of change, || Index num} 
September, 1928, to || 1925= 100 
September, 1929 ployment 
State, and industry group State, and industry group 
Employ- Septem-| s, 
ment Pay roll | Ser, 1928 | 1, 
Oklahoma—Continued Pennsylvania 
Metal products__._..______- 87.7 

Metals and machinery: | Transportation equipment - 73. 4 
Auto repairs, etc_.......| +360 +33.9 || Textile products___________- 94. 0 
Machine shops and Foods and tobacco_..______- 99. 2 

Soumaraes. 3c J. ........ +22. 0 +15. 0 || Stone, clay, and glass prod- 
Tank construction and ee i ae 83. 2 
nn, hl RTE TE —5.1 —19.2 || Lumber products__________- 85. 0 

Oil industry: Chemical products_________- 97.7 | 

Producing and gasoline Leather and rubber prod- 
manufacture_________- +38. 4 +25. 2 RS oa ae 98.7 | 
Refineries - de +12.9 +48.8 || Paper and printing___.____- 93. 3 

Printing: Job work__..._._- +8, 2 +9. 0 ————_ — 

Public utilities: All industries___..._.. 86. 9 
Steam-railway shops_--__; +1.5 +.0 | 
Street railways ________-| +8.4 +13. 3 Pay r 
Water, light, and pow er- +80. 7 +57.2 eo 

Stone, clay, and glass: || Metal products. i 89. 6 | 
Brick and tile_._______- --7.4 —17.3 Transportation equipment_- 72. 1 
Cement and plaster____- —.1 —5.0 || Textile products............ 99. 0 
Crushed stone_____..__- +307. 1 +175.3 || Foods and tobaceo_.___.___- 100. 0 | 
Glass manufacture-_-___- —8.7 —i9.6 || Stone, clay, and glass prod- 

Textiles and cleaning: ESN eh a eae 82. 1 | 
Textile manufacture __- +8. 2 +16. 7 Lumber products__.._.....- 89. 0 | 
Laundries, etc........-- +16. 2 +13. 1 | Chemical products____.__-_- 104. 1 | 

Woodworking: Leather and rubber prod- 
ee —4.3 —4.9 RE en Se 104. 9 | 
Millwork, ete_........-- —13. 6 —3.9 || Paper and printing niguvtediinaee 104. 0 

All industries_._.....- +24. 1 +17.3 All industries __..___. 87. 6 | 
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UNEMPLOYMENT IN FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES 





Unemployment in Europe, Summer of 1929 


HE following table on unemployment in 18 countries in Europe 
in the early summer of 1929 9 has been compiled from the August, 
1929, issue of the Monthly Bulletin of Statistics of the League of 
Nations 
It will be noted that for 11 of the 18 countries listed below the 
unemployment figures are lower in the specified month in 1929 than 
they are for the corresponding month in 1928 and for certain coun- 
tries considerably lower. For example, in Denmark the percentage 
of trade-union members * unemployed was 10.3 in June, 1929, as 
compared with 13.5 in the same month in the preceding year, and 
in Norway the percentages of unemployed (10 unions) for the two 
dates were, respectively, 14.4 and 11.3, the lower figure being for 
June, 1929. While 1,163,657 compulsorily insured persons in Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland are reported unemployed for June, 1929, 
this number was 73,703 less than for June, 1928. Increases, in vary- 
ing amounts, are shown in number of unemployed persons in Czecho- 
slovakia, Estonia, Finland, Germany, Hungary, Latvia, and Sweden. 


TABLE 1.-UNEMPLOYMENT IN EUROPE IN JUNE, 1928 AND 1929 

















1928 | 1929 
Country, and class of unemployed 
Number | Per cent | Number | Per cent 
A i nn behaeahe ks 133, O80 j_......-- 
Belgium: Wholly unemployed members of unemployment insur- 
pT EE ES Se a Seg Ce ee a eee ee a 3, 709 0. 6 2, 551 0.4 
Czechoslovakia: Persons in receipt of benefit__...............---- 13, 468 1.2 19, 436 1.9 
Dig OIE Od a la cl 36, 917 13.5 { 228,000 210.3 
ee I TE nnn i wsdl dulldatbcasswnda > as een 
NEE EO LE 7 Ae ee wg bea ee: SOT fewecunase 
France: Persons in receipt of benefit. -.._............-...-..----.- ot eee nT 
Germany: 
Trade-unionists wholly unemployed ---............-.-------- 268, 443 6.2 | 393, 749 8.5 
Py ee ee ere og See 8 fee 
pe REE. SE Fs Se ee re ee 14, 608 |...._..-- 
Irish Fue State: Compulsorily insured persons----_..........---- 3 26, 449 $10.8 | 324, 256 38.6 
Italy: Persons registered as wholly unemployed__-__-_.......-..--- <a e 193, 325 |..-....-.- 
Le ac cnneltimcenceseudas <5 ee Se cca dani 
+ aamosepe Members of unemployment insurance societies 4___- 14, 302 4.4 | 210,109 23.1 
Norway: 
ST reeeeees C10 Gaoms)* ce coe ec cccccdee 4, 925 14.4 4, 337 11.3 
pS EE EEE EE Ee SS ee ece oe eens es 14, O@F £:<....... 
, "Silat SS EA Tl ES Siete OSTA 5 116, 5 ees 5 105, 065 j|_..._._.. 
be SEP SE | Oe 21, 257 7.6 21, 764 7.4 
Switzerland: Persons registered—wholly unemployed --_-_.....-..-|---------- eG Pe PS 
United Kingdom:* Compulsorily insured persons____..-.......-.- 1, 273, 360 10.7 |1, 163, 657 9.8 














! Includes only unions paying unemployment benefits. 
2 a ures. 


‘ Caleulated from way average. 
‘ First of following month. 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 


* Includes only unions paying unemployment benefits. 
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Unemployment in Hungary, June, 1929 


TaBLe 2 shows the number of unemployed members of |a})o; 
unions in Hungary at the end of June, 1929, by occupation and se 


tr 


TABLE 2.—UNEMPLOYMENT AMONG MEMBERS OF LABOR UNIONS AT THE EN) «| 
JUNE, 1929 









































Number unempleyed Number unem, 
Occupation | | Occupation Fe- ] 
Males Bs es’ Total | Males mates | 7 

Goldsmiths__.______- ; 37 | 6 43 || Officials of financial ins ti- 
Depreres eo ‘ 21 | 3 a see oh 272 98 70) 
Leather workers____-_.-----. 122 | 178 | 300 || Assistants of financial insti- 
Luggage makers______.._.__- 42 3 45 Did oo in nein ada i 
Shoemakers, machine--_____ 434 83 | regs Sp cicherenegeeear i... 
Food workers--......._.-_- == 462 || Tailors____- / 166 27 
Building workers__....._..__| 3,318 |____- 3, 318 || Hotel and restaurant work- 
Woodworkers. ____- 5 cate od 1,784 | 52| 1,836 ore Seed . 54 11 65 
oats eiaeeeai 49 |... 49 || Expressmen_ ___. pat at. | { 
Graphic workers--__.______- 74 | 74 | 148 || Engravers_____- Phi seth a... 66 
=" SO ara 6121..... - 512 || Textile workers - Saw 14 23 | - 
ae ee 82 56 | ob eC, cad La Ree 37 2 | ) 
Commercial employees___-__- 139 11 150 ;| Iron workers. __..__.._______] 3, 196 43 | 3, 239 
Shoemakers, hand____.____-_- _ 4 uote 3 || Chemical workers_____- ine 11 2 | 
Bookbinders--___.......___-_- 242 531 | 77: UE. 5 ko ca ok. 97 31 28 
Private employees. ________- 85 117; 202| ——--|___- 
po Le eee See eg Ee 67 | Totes: 2.22: 3.5. J Tee 1°, 78 } 13, 964 
EE ES PET RES | 554] 5231 1,077 | | 








Comparing the above total number of the unemployed with the 
total membership of the labor unions, which is about 150,000 in 
Hungary, it is seen that the unemployed union members constituted 
about 9.3 per cent of the total membership at the end of June, 1929. 

The greatest number of unemployed appeared in the building and 
iron trades. 

Unemployment in the Netherlands in May, 1929 


TABLE 3 shows the extent of unemployment in the industries 
covered by unemployment insurance during the period from April 
29 to May 25, 1929: 3 


TABLE 3.—WORKERS RECEIVING UNEMPLOYMENT BENEFIT IN MAY, 1929 
[Average per week, April 29 to May 25] 


























Unemployed | Working-days lost 

Number nn 

Industry of workers | | A “ _ 
studied Number | Percent! Number | )* . + 
employed 

worker 
SIS ae ae es eg SES 6, 749 79 3 395 0 
aa Eee Sais, ani 6, 113 872 14.3 4, 468 | 
Sita, A ot hdc oc tiihadhadse coon x 18, 821 3. 5 3, 916 6. 0 
ES itis Hat... dow oinwnawe his dale denen dt 58, 500 1, 532 2. 6 7, 000 4. 6 
I, Du, 5 <n vances chil alla thin esi insole 11, 893 482 4.1 2, 609 i 
EL elite tha ' « inn ch onan shdibhediliecedcon duiee 6, 551 471 7.2 2, 067 4.4 
TE ne, TSR Skies Te tera ea 3, 593 47 1.3 244 2 
EEE ee ee a oe Ce 7, 928 1 . 02 6 .2 
Metal industry, shipbuilding.._._......_.____- 50, 630 1, 734 3.4 9, 475 b 
RS ee eae ee 30, 334 577 1.9 2, 049 B. 6 
Food and related industries__._.........._____- 25, 305 1, 341 5.3 6, 405 4.8 
Agriculture and earth works_____.._._.________- 28, 268 529 19 1, 627 3. 
I Reta mens tt ek sao date dkindiandewes 1, 739 7 .4 30 4.1 
IE oo oink nnbdocicecdenecuos 4, 740 20 .4 114 5. 8 
Dennett: =>: =; oot to 46, 217 643 1.4 2, 849 4.4 
Stores and warehouses......................... 23, 830 849 3. 6 4, 984 5.9 
SY RE Tee 34, 568 978 2.8 4, 840 4.9 
ERS SERS RAE See RE RN tS 365, 787 10, 820 3.0 53, 081 4.9 











? Hungary. Budapest Székesfivaros. Statisztikai Havifiizetei, July, 1929, p. 52. 
* Netherlands. Centraal Bureau Voor de Statistiek. Maandschrift, Aug. 31, 1929, pp. 1286, 1287. 
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‘rom April 29 to May 25, 1929, there was a weekly average of 
36,787 workers investigated as to their unemployment. Of these, 
35.;.873 were insured against unemployment and 11,914 not insured. 
‘he average number of unemployed workers receiving benefit was 
10.820 per week, or about 3 per cent of the total investigated. The 
number of workdays lost per week through unemployment was 
53,081, or 4.9 days per week for each unemployed worker. 

The highest percentages of unemployment appeared in the diamond 
and the clothing industries—14.3 and 7.2 per cent, respectively. 
The lowest percentage was in coal mining—0.02 per cent. 


Unemployment in Poland, 1928-29 


THE NUMBER Of unemployed workers on the registry of the em- 
ployment bureaus during the year ending July 1, 1929, is shown by 
industry groups in Table 4:* 


TaBLE 4.—NUMBER OF UNEMPLOYED ON THE REGISTRY OF EMPLOYMENT 
BUREAUS IN POLAND ON SPECIFIED DATES 





























1928 | 1929 
Industry or occupation group oe MAU: &2sbomienemiban 
July 1 Oct. 1 Jan. 1 Apr. 1 July 1 

re on ne ce enee ceed 15, 544 11,814 7, 417 5, 748 2, 671 
Moteimareyssic.. - Ses atet tie. 1, 986 1, 267 1, 336 1, 249 712 
SS SN a, ee eee ae 6, 618 4, 377 6, 720 ~ 8,327 5, 869 
Fi Sy Res Fe he 18 13, 817 7, 275 10, 308 "12, 741 20, 904 
TL SS Se Se see See we 4, 683 1, 809 12, 279 20, 945 4, 953 
ye tie I le eh 6, 883 4, 669 7, 183 9, 719 6, 205 
i ee ee ee ere eee 48, 701 33, 789 65, 372 93, 725 49, 644 
pS NSE pista eS, PT Pe 1, 781 1, 435 1, 990 2, 788 1, 882 
Salaried employees --._..............-...-- 11, 842 9, 819 9, 918 10, 992 9, 736 
EE a es Fae 2, 249 1, 604 1, 647 1, 522 718 
EE ga Ne ada a 2, 615 2, 027 2, 259 2, 738 1,771 

NR ig on sin be stn icatee mantiil 116, 719 79, 885 126, 429 170, 494 105, 065 














The decrease in the total number of unemployed workers on the regis- 
try of the employment bureaus on July 1, 1929, as compared with 
July 1, 1928, amounted to nearly 10 per cent. The number of unem- 
ployed miners on the registry decreased over 80 per cent, while the 
number of unemployed textile workers on the registry increased over 
50 per cent from July 1, 1928, to July 1, 1929. 





Study of Unemployed Workers in Germany 


|S Gebietes the general provisions of the unemployment insurance 
act and under the act of December 24, 1928, providing benefit 
for unemployed seasonal workers, an investigation of the employment 
and unemployment history (Arbeitsschicksal) of all wage earners 
receiving unemployment benefit on March 15, 1919, was undertaken 
by the central office of the State employment service and unemploy- 
ment insurance. 





‘ ol PieGemocei Statystyczne, published by the Main Statistical Office of the Polish Republic, August 20, 
, p. 616. 
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The first results of this investigation have been published in {}o 
Supplement to the Reichsarbeitsblatt.' 
The number of unemployed wage earners in receipt of unemp|, y- 
ment benefit in various forms from December 31, 1928, to March | 5 
1929, is shown by the following table: 


TABLE 1.—PERSONS IN RECEIPT OF UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF ON SPECIFIED DATEs 
IN GERMANY 























Number of wage earners in rece);)} 
of unemployment benefit 
Date 
Men Women 
Dec. 31, 1928______- Pg ae Sh ele a ee SRE et OE 1, 392, 057 310, 285 
es, ee kbk a ook Ves bend adic ttncostbbtae th ndteactsccb. 1, 705, 223 341, 046 
8 ae 2 oe 5 eliiewssineiicant abess. aaa 1, 950, 339 337, 533 
Se OF SS 5. 2 Se 8 PR SP ph 1 2, 026, 541 329, 282 
Ss 2 Siete ee = i en Se ee a8 2, 124, 703 336, 057 
SO I a li lie a a a cae eae ls 1, 996, 831 327, 836 





The investigation covered only those wage earners who were 
receiving regular unemployment benefit on March 15, 1929, number- 
ing 1,760,837 men (85 per cent) and 303,515 women (15 per cent), 
or a total of 2,064,352 wage earners. Those unemployed wage earners 
who were receiving emergency benefit (Krisenunterstiitzung) were 
excluded because they had either exhausted their regular benefit or 
were not yet qualified to receive a regular benefit. 

The following information was collected for each unemployed 
wage earner under investigation: Sex, age, family status, dependents 
in receipt of family allowances, occupation, wage class, various 
benefits received during the last week, allowances for dependents, 
date on which the last claim to benefit was made, employment and 
unemployment status as expressed through the number of weeks «/ 
insurable employment and of unemployment for which a claim was 
made for any benefit (including that for sickness), number of periods 
of disqualification from benefit, other periods not taken into accoun! 
in relation to the completion of the qualifying period ? in accordance 
with section 95 of the unemployment insurance act, and, finally, any 
other periods not specified above. 

The information was collected for three periods: (1) The year 
immediately preceding the date when the claim to benefit was made; 
(2) the period from the date when the claim was made up to the 
date of the investigation; and (3) the period preceding the first period 
and extending back to January 1, 1925. 

According to the classification system in practice in employment! 
service ‘iad under the benefit system for seasonally unemployed 
workers, the following industries and occupations are regarded as being 
seasonal: Agriculture and forestry; quarries and stone dressing; 5() 
per cent of the brick, tile, pottery, and glass industries, building and 
transportation; 50 per cent of day laborers and unskilled workers in 
all industries and occupations; and 10 per cent of technicians. It 
was found that of the 2,064,352 persons who on March 15, 1929, were 





- o5. 1088 ° Reichsar beitsministerium. Reichsarbeitsblatt (Supplement), Heft Nr. 21, Berlin. 

y ’ . 

cond ying |} eriod is 26 w eeks, during which contributions are paid to the unemployment insurance 
D . 
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receiving regular unemployment benefit, 1,056,405 were seasonal 
workers and 1,007,945 were nonseasonal workers. 

The length of employment under insurance during the year pre- 
ceding unemployment * is shown in Table 2: 


TBLE 2—LENGTH OF EMPLOYMENT UNDER INSURANCE DURING THE YEAR 
PRECEDING UNEMPLOYMENT 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 





























od Unemployed receiving regular benefit 
Length of employment Males Females Total 
Number | Per cent | Number | Per cent} Number | Per cent 

os woes a 40, 176 3.2| 5,425 2.6 45, 601 3.1 
Over 26 to 39 weeks_.-...........-.--- 442, 840 35. 6 58, 105 28. 0 500, 945 34. 5 
Over 39 to 61 weeks. .................- 439, 929 35. 4 70, 241 33. 8 510, 170 35. 2 
83 weelleiaiiesetdekcigieeimisbinn 320, 452 25.8 | 73,822 35. 6 394, 274 27.2 

(i ea a oe 1, 243, 397 100.0 | 207, 593 100.0 | 1, 450, 990 100. 0 














The highest percentage (35.2) of the unemployed in receipt of 
regular benefit was for those who had been employed in the insurable 
industries and occupations from 39 to 51 weeks before unemployment. 

Table 3 shows seasonal and nonseasonal unemployed workers in 
receipt of regular benefit, by industries and occupations: 

Tarte 3--UNEMPLOYED WORKERS IN RECEIPT OF REGULAR BENEFIT IN 


SEASONAL AND IN NONSEASONAL INDUSTRIES AND OCCUPATIONS ON MARCH 
15, 1929 



































Number in receipt of regula: Per cent of total 
‘ benefit 
Industry or occupation 
Males | Females, Total Males |Females| Total 
Seasonal 

Agriculture and forestry-.-.--.......-.....--- 86,980 | 52,210 139, 190 5.0 17.2 6.7 
Quarry, brick, tile, pottery, glass_..........-- ee 100, 423 3 | ewe 4.9 
Bulle etiee es cokes cnbec eed cocupigos 406, 822 |......... 408, 822 / 2 » era 19.8 
Building, helpers... pa Ag UN OR SY EGE Akt » io) Seon eee 207, 718  ® Y Ree eee. 10.1 
T reiterate tats ardetalinnn <dee beget ) 7. 14, 295 5 } See 0.7 
Unskilled labor, all trades_................--- 156,913 | 27, 593 184, 506 8.9 9.1 8.9 
Techmt 6 de 6... 40555 5c ei cnwtdebb tian’ 1, 424 27 1, 451 GO: bo dasee 0.1 

Tdtabadenwee Siituin bo sdlndnaehien 4 976, 575 79, 830 | 1, 056, 405 55. 5 26. 3 51.2 

Nonseasona 

Iron, SORRR; wees DOR Sos res kt 26, 774 645 27, 419 1.5 0. 2 1.3 
Quarry, brick, tile, pottery, glass_._.....____- 36,281 | 12,114 48, 395 2.1 4.0 2.4 
Metal working and engineering ----_._____-__- 194, 241 | 10, 865 205, 106 11.0 3.6 9.9 
CRORES on cones. cic oc keiice caaaenbnecs 2, 412 1, 505 3, 917 0.1 0.5 0.2 
DORI bibenh << ecssccnpcscnsesesesoreges< 17, 843 33, 367 51, 210 1.0 11.0 2.5 
W QR cick cos actus. + eskemab 5, 194 6, 582 11, 776 0.3 2.2 0.6 
[AG ta cccdencns cccnccoseestonnenenes 15, 340 1,918 17, 258 0.9 0. 6 0.8 
Oy OU nd cme 102, 228 3, 751 105, 979 5.8 1,2 5.1 
Food, Gram, SGNeOSO.........6.00.5.2--2----- 29,896 | 29, 292 59, 188 1.8 9.7 2.9 
Oleg Rint cwurankbenecsocecccoctees 41,421 | 35,510 76, 931 2.4 11.6 3.7 
Sanitary services, etc., laundries___.._.___._-- 2, 994 3, 6, 582 0.2 1.2 0.3 
Printing and bookbinding__................-. 5, 871 2,172 8, 043 0.3 0.7 0.4 
i oT I Raa a 726 137 3 iy aa 
Theatrical workers, musicians, etc_.--.-..___- 3, 521 751 4, 272 0. 2 0. 2 0.2 
Hotels and restaurants......................- 12, 091 6, 742 18, 833 0.7 2.2 0.9 
TIGER table cnbebAbd<ndtinedceco.< én 67, 367 422 69, 789 3.8 0.8 3.4 
,t”:t«:«‘“‘ kk RT 1,049 | 21,122 22, 171 0. 1 7.0 1.1 
Unskilled labor, all trades..__.........-- ae D3 156,913 | 27, 594 184, 507 8.9 9.1 8.9 
Machine men and stokers, all trades_.. ._--_- 7s, {ae 14, 740 J, ee 0.7 
Commercial employees.._..............._.__- 28,980 | 20, 656 49, 636 1.6 6.8 2.4 
OG, lth ee Oi 4, 984 2, 514 7, 498 0.3 0.8 0.4 
yi i ICR Aa 12, 825 246 13, 071 0.7 0.1 0.7 
A SR eee 571 192 763 0.0 tg ae ae 

SII Iter ocd chinectoteees nepmmpinibaadiabinemene-acnons 784, 262 | 223,685 | 1, 007, 947 44.5 73.7 48.8 

Total, seasonal and nonseasonal._-_____- 1, 760, 837 | 303, 515 | 2, 064, 352 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 




















* The number of those unemployed workers in receipt of regular benefit whose vom ager could be 


traced back 


@ year or more precedi 


ng unemployment was 1 


306,322 males, 22,670 fem 


, total 1,527,992; 


and the number of those whose employment could be traced back less than’a year was 454,515 males, 81,845 
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females, 


total 536,360, on Mar. 15, 1929, 

















WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PRICES 





Retail Prices of Food in the United States 


HE following tables are compiled from monthly reports of 
actual selling prices ' received by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics from retail dealers. 

Table 1 shows for the United States retail prices of food September 
15, 1928, August 15 and September 15, 1929, as well as the percent- 
age changes in the year and in the month. For example, the retail 
price per dozen of eggs was 50.4 cents on September 15, 1928; 48.2 
cents on August 15, 1929; and 52.9 cents on September 15, 1929. 
These figures show increases of 5 per cent in the year and 10 per cent 
in the month. 

The cost of various articles of food combined shows an increase of 
2.1 per cent September 15, 1929, as compared with September 15, 
1928, and an increase of 0.3 per cent September 15, 1929, as compared 
with August 15, 1929. 


In addition to monthly retail prices of food and coal, the bureau publishes the prices of gas and elec- 
tricity from each of 51 cities for the dates for which these data are secured. 
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_-AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPE&CIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER 
TaBl’ } OF INCREASE OR DECREASE SEPTEMBER 15, 1929, COMPARED WITH 
(UL OUST 15, 1929, AND SEPTEMBER 15, 1928 


[Percentago changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers] 
































"| Per cent of increase 
F . (+) or decrease 
Average retail price on— (—) Sept. 15, 1929, 
Article Unit compared with— 
Sept. 15, | Aug. 15, | Sept. 15, | Sept. 15, | Aug. 15, 
1928 | 1929 1929 1928 | 1929 
— ~ pe | 
Cents , Cents Cents 
Gistoin SAAMI cis Kie tills slgcbidbdobiall Pound..____-. 51.8\ 524 51.5 -1 —2 
Round SG econsdnccescnseceeccsesale gees Ma deeciniee 45.8 47.0 46.1 +1 —2 
Bibb r0Gic bettas foedssstndacenesesttveses eet 37. 4 38. 0 37. 5 +0. 3 —1 
Obieck GeNbnabaec.8e.5.22, 054.1... MOE en 30. 4 31.1 30. 7 +1 -) 
Pinte bnGiiinacisinsinsenpeiiedinslth tenths shed ihewianstien 20. 6 21.3 21.2 +3 —0.4 
Pork CRM. nets cbc sstis S554 see __ Seeger 44.3 40.4 40.7 Ss +1 
Recon, Gill tedielokscunliiiil spatltigusbin's 45.4 44.7 44.3 =. —1 
Ham, “ SEAR Reale Se ae ee a a 56. 0 56. 8 56. 4 +1 —1 
Lam), Ss ti wa diiwenthnendilnl-ded ee 40. 3 40. 3 39. 5 —2 —2 
eed ih. Discs ewditdenaiiwocddn t+ cnie eee 37.9 39. 4 39. 2 +3 a 
Salmon, canned, red................|..--- ORs ni 33.3 | 31.7 31.8 —5 +0. 3 
Milk, SUM ncctae in <dk6s-s>---45 -| Quart..... aa 14.2 14.3 14.3 +1 0 
Milk, evaporated... ..-..........-.-- 16 0Z. Can. --_-- 11.3 10.8 10.7 —5 —1 
ee a a ee a i 57.6 53. 8 54.8 —5 ca 
Oleomargarine (all butter substi- 

i Es oo ee ee a a ae 27.4 27.1 27.1 aa | 0 
Cheetts aR ts ses bine dati = Ohi ee 38. 7 37.8 37.9 —2 +0.3 
SR ene ae eee ee ee See 19.3 18. 4 18. 5 —4 +1 
Vegetable lard substitute_____......_|____- __ ae 24.9 24.8 24.7 —1 —0.4 
Rens, Nipiety SW sac ck.....-.5cc. ae 50. 4 48. 2 52.9 +5 +10 
pe a aa ee eee eee 9.1 9.0 9.0 -—1 0 
Sj Ee Tee ae ee ee a ee eee at. i. Fd 5.3 5.2 5.3 0 +2 
ee a ae ee. eae es ae : eee 5.3 5.3 5.3 0 0 
SS ee aS RS Se a OR. ts Zee 9.0 8.9 8.9 —1 0 
eb EN ee Oh ee ee 6-0z. package__ 9.5 9.5 9.5 0 0 
i, RE “RR Se SR Se 28-0z. package- 25. 6 25. 5 25. 5 —0.4 0 
Macssnis ae. . ui... sk cd. 55. Posees oi. uk 19.8 19.7 19. 6 —1 —1 
RG ERS AE SRE See ae ER 10.0 9.8 9.7 —3 —t 
a -_ a Sa Mee. isd 12.7 14.4 14.5 +14 +1 
ee ae eee SS 2.2 4.0 3.9 +77 —3 
a Se ee. ee A ee ees 5 5.8 6.4 5.8 0 —9 
EES a a a od ae 4.2 5.6 5.1 +21 —9 
pS ee ate No. 2 can..--- 11.6 11.9 11.8 +2 —1 
lS See ES 15.9 15.8 15.8 —1 0 

ts Reale Tee ie SOR aes aes 16.8 16. 6 16. 6 —1 0 
FOR cds cccceccad-s sh... ( elneen BLE 11.6 13.8 12.9 +11 —7 
ES Ee EE en Saeae F Pound. ---...- 7.0 6.6 6.7 —4 +2 
gS Se AP a a Ea ee Be | ae eae 77.4 77.5 77.6 +0. 3 +0.1 
SS a a CE Bie" eA 49. 5 49.3 49. 2 —1 —0.2 
PU es nadbcooaibiicatiinbaess enn ee 13.8 15.0 15.9 +15 +6 
Mc atibnn hdecstinwcssiahonhal eae 13. 0 11.8 12.0 —s +2 
DOM bids cdndstnbewsvenseds Dozen. -.-..-_- 32.7 31.9 32.1 —2 +1 
I SS FY ge Se ee 66.1 45.5 44.2 —33 —3 
ee.  coicuvedeidh« icidst chil ids eS +2.1 +0.3 











Table 2 shows for the United States average retail prices of speci- 
fied food articles on September 15, 1913, and on September 15 of each 
year from 1923 to 1929, together with percentage changes in Septem- 
ber of each of these specified years, compared with September, 1913. 
For example, the retail price per pound of butter was 37.7 cents 
in September, 1913; 55.0 cents in September, 1923; 48.5 cents in Sep- 
tember, 1924; 55.8 cents in September, 1925; 52.5 cents in September, 
1926; 53.4 cents in September, 1927; 57.6 cents in September, 1928; 
and 54.8 cents in September, 1929. 

As compared with September, 1913, these figures show increases of 
46 per cent in September, 1923; 29 per cent in September, 1924; 48 
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per cent in September, 1925, 39 per cent in September, 1926; 42 per 

cent in September, 1927; 53 per cent in September, 1928; and 45 per 

cent in September, 1929. 
The cost of the various articles of food combined showed ap 

increase of 57 per cent in September, 1929, as compared with Sep. 

tember, 1913. 

Tabi 2._AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CEN? 


OF INCREASE SEPTEMBER 15 OF CERTAIN SPECIFIED YEARS COMPARED \\ IT 
SEPTEMBER 15, 1913 


[Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers] 





















































Per cent of increase Sept. 15 of each 
Average retail price on Sept. 15— specified year compared with Sept. 
Article 15, 1913 
1913 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 1926 | 1927 1928 1929 
Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts 
Sirloin steak _.pound_-} 26.3) 41.1, 40.2) 41.6) 41.9) 43.8 51.8) 51. 5) 56 53 58 59; 67 if) 9F 
Round steak....do__._} 23. 2} 35.5) 34.3) 35.6 36.4) 38.1) 45.8) 46.1) 53) 48) 53) 57) 64) 97 49 
Rib roast.......... do__..| 20.1) 29.4 29.0) 30.1, 30.6) 31.8 37.4) 37.5 46 44 50 52) 58 Re 87 
Chuck roast___-- do____| 16.4} 21.0 20.9! 22.0) 22.7) 24.0 30.4) 30.7 23 27 34 38; 46 85 Q7 
Plate beef___._-- do_...} 12.3} 13.1) 13. 3 13.9, 14.5) 15.5 end 21.2 7 7 13 "| 26 67, 72 
| 
Pork chops--.__-- do__..| 22.8} 36.7) 35.8) 40.4) 42.5) 40.7) 44.3) 40.7/ 61) 57) 77) -86) 79) 94 79 
Bacon, sliced__..do_.__| 28.1) 39.4) 39.3) 49.4) 51.9) 46.5 45.4) 44.3 40 40 76 85 65) 62) 58 
Ham, sliced_-__-- do__..} 28.1) 46.6 46.9) 54.9) 60.4] 53.8 56.0) 56.4 66 67 95) 115 91; 9 01 
Lamb, leg of....do_.._| 18.7) 37.5 36.8) 38.5, 39.1) 38.5 40.3) 39.5) 101 97| 106; 109; 106) 1 | 
EE do__._| 21. 5| 35.0) 35.3) 36.6) 37.8) 35.4 37.9) 39.2 63 64 70 76 5| R9 
Salmon, canned, red | 
oS Ree pound._j_....| 31. 3) 31.3) 34. 1) 37.2} 33.9) 33.3) 31, 8)._.__-|.....}.-..-}.-.-.}.....}_-- 
Milk, fresh____- quart._| 8.9) 14.0) 13.9) 14.2 14.0! 14, 1 14. 2; 14.3 57 56 60; 57 58 f l 
Milk, evaporated 
zee 16-ounce can__|.._.-| 12.2) 11.1] 11.5) 11.5 11.6) 11.3) 10.7).__-_|_---_].-.--|.--__]_.___| . 
ee pound__| 37.7) 55.0) 48. 5) 55.8, 52.5, 53.4) 57.6) 54.8 46 29 48 39 42 45 
Oleomargarine (all | 
butter substitutes) 
oe OLE ES pound..j_....} 28. 5) 20.8} 30.6; 30.2) 27.8) 27.4) 37. 1}.....|.....|.....}....-}....-|_- 
Chee. 254. és do__._} 22.1) 37.0) 34. 6) 37.0! 36.1) 37.7) 38.7) 37.9 67 57 67 63 71 7 71 
a ee Duceied 16. 1) 17. 9! 20. 0 24. 0) 22. 3) 19.2) 19.3) 18.5 ll 24 49 39 19 x 
Vegetable lard substi- | 
Wa ETRE pound-_}_...- 23. 0) 25. 5| 25.9) 25.9 25.1) 24.9 ee Se a an _ 
Eggs, strictly fresh 
oiasccbusul dozen__| 37.7) 48.6) 51.9) 51.9) 51.5 48.7) 50.4) 52.9 29 38 38 37 29 34; 40 
| eee pound..; 5.6, 87) 88 94 94 93 91) 90 55 57 68; 68 66 f 61 
ee do....| 3.3) 45) 5.1) 61) 5.8) 5.5) 5.3) 5.3) 36] 55) 85 76) 67, ¢ 6 
Corn meal -_-_---- do_..-}| 3.1) 42) 48 5. 4| §.1, 5.2 5&3) 5.3 35 55 74 65, 68 7 ral 
Rolled oats___._. rE ETS -8.8| 89 92 9.1) OO 9.0) 8 9).....|--..-). 2. ae Deak 2 
Corn flakes | 
...8-ounce package__|_._-- 9.7| 10.1/ 11.0) 10.9, 97) 95) 9 5)-....|....- ee Sees SOan 
W heat cereal | 
.-28-ounce package-_|...-. 24. 4) 24.2) 24.8) 25.4) 25.5) 25. 6} 25. 5j.....)-..-- OT ants Se I 
Macaroni--_.-. pound. _}....- 19.7) 19.6) 20.4) 20.2) 20.1) 19.8) 19. 6)...._|.....|..... ae itinne = 
GREER SS do___-| 87! 9.5) 10.3) 11.3) 11.7) 10.6) 10.0 9.7) 9 18 30, 34) 22 l 1] 
Beans, navy. ...do....\...-- | ag: 9.9) 10.2) 9. 1) 8 } > t Sat See aoe a oe = 
Potatoes. ...-.- do....| 19) 34 26) 36 39) 3.2 2.2 3.9 79| 37; 898 105) 68 16 1 
Onigte... ui «én ee ee 6.2; 5.8 6.4 5.3) 5.5) 5.8) 5. 8)-.---|-----|-----|-----|----- 
Cabbage. -.....- | ee wees 4.6, 42) 4 7, “S Sy Ae OY % Seen A ee = 
Beans, baked 
itiinicaiatn No. 2 can..i.....1 129; 12 @ 12 @ 11.7 11.4 11.6 31.8.2..-L...-]....-|-astistece-!-- 
Corn, canned. ..do__..|-..-. 15, 5| 16.0) 18.1, 16.4) 15.6) 15.9) 15. 8)....-|.--2-) ie 
Peas, canned._..do_...|....- 17. 6 18.2) 18.4) 17.4) 16.7) 16.8) 16. 6).....)....-|--...]....-/....- = 
‘lomatoes, canned 
Paps No. 2 can..|.....| 12.9} 13. 4/ 13. 5} 11. 8| 11.9} 11. 6] 12. 9).._..}.----|..-.-]---..}.-.--|--- 
Sugar, granulated 
Leet nkbeows pound..| 5.7) 9.6) 86) 7.0| 7.0} 7.2) 7.0) 67) 68 51) 2B 2B 2 2 8 
rs eet 0....| 54.5} 69. 7| 71.0) 75.8) 77.0) 77.2) 77.4) 77.6) 28) 30) 389 41) 42) 42 42 
Cl niubaconce do___.| 29.8) 37.6) 44.3 51.0 51. 0} 47.3) 49. 5) 49. 2 26 49 71 71 59 6t 
Pree. ..i36i4 Opi cite. 18.8) 17. 4) 17.3) 17. 1) 16. 2) 18/8) 16. 9).....)..-22}.22.-)..25-].-..-]----- 
Raisins__.......- ist dea 7. lt 16D MS Se Be Bae be ee oe ot Le ce .-|----- 
Bananas_-.--_-.- dozen--|...-- 37. 8) 35. 2 34. 6, ee Fy & FB Een eee eons Pewee | ree — 
manana Ree 51. 0) 48.8 Hg) 50. 7| 55,8 66.1) 44.2).....}.....]...../.....}....-|.---- = 
All articles combined !_).....|.-.--|.-.--|--.-- j-----|+----|-----|----- 45.7| 43.3) 55.2) 54.7) 50.3 53. 3 57,0 









































1 Beginning with January, 1921, index numbers showing the trend in the retail cost of food have !en 
com of the articles shown in Tables 1 and 2, weighted according to the consumption of the aver ize 
family. From January, 1913, to December, 1920, the index numbers included the following articles: Sir) '0 
steak, round steak, rib roast, chuck roast, plate beef, pork chops, bacon, ham, lard, hens, , corn meal, 
eggs, butter, milk, bread, potatoes, sugar, cheese, rice, coffee, and tea. 
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Table 3 shows the trend in the retail cost of three important groups 
of food commodities, viz, cereals, meats, and dairy products, by years, 
from 1913 to 1928, and by months for 1927, 1928, and 1929. The 
articles within these groups are as follows: 

Cereals: Bread, flour, corn meal, rice, rolled oats, corn flakes, wheat 
cereal, and macaroni. 

Meats: Sirloin steak, round steak, rib roast, chuck roast, plate beef, 
pork chops, bacon, ham, hens, and leg of lamb. 

Dairy products: Butter, cheese, fresh milk, and evaporated milk. 


TABLE 3.—INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL COST OF CEREALS, MEATS, AND DAIRY 
PRODUCTS FOR THE UNITED STATES, 1913 TO SEPTEMBER, 1929 


[Average cost in 1913= 100.0} 























Dairy Dairy 
Year and month Cereals; Meats | prod- Year and month Cereals| Meats | prod- 
ucts ucts 

1913: Average for year_..._| 100.0 100. 0 100.0 || 1928: Average for year..___.| 167.2 | 179.2 150. 0 

1914: Average for year_...| 106.7 103. 4 97.1 oy ES ee ae 168.0 | 168.3 152. 2 

1915: Average for year_..._| 121.6 99. 6 96. 1 |g See 168.0 | 167.8 150. 7 

1916: Average for year_...| 126.8 | 108.2 103. 2 RE Pee 166.8 | 167.1 150. 7 

1917: Average for year__..| 186.5 | 137.0 127.6 pe De ee 167.2 | 170.3 147.8 

1918: Average for year_...| 194.3 172.8 153. 4 icc Rixtioth wenkitis ae | 168.3 | 175.4 147.3 

i919: Average for year_...| 198.0| 184.2] 176.6 ite igh ta | 169.8 | 177.7] 146.1 

1920: Average for year_...| 232.1 185. 7 185. 1 | RE I ac. Oe | 169.3 184. 4 147.1 

1921: Average for year..._| 179.8 158, 1 149. 5 Se a | 168.2 | 189.5 148. 3 

1922: Average for year_...| 159.3 150. 3 135. 9 September --__..._.__- | 166.7 195. 8 151, 2 

1923: Average for year_._..| 156.9 149. 0 147.6 EES 165. 9 188. 9 151.1 

1924: Average for year....| 160.4 150, 2 142.8 November.........-- 165. 3 184.9 152. 5 

1925: Average for year_...| 176.2 | 163.0 147. 1 December-_..........- 164.2} 179.1 153. 5 

1926: Average for year_...| 175.5 171.3 145. 5 || 1929: 

1927: Average for year_.._._| 170.7 169. 9 148.7 pS ee 164.1 | 180.9 151.9 
pS ee 172.8 168. 1 151.4 Vobrauety.o........< 164.1 180. 3 152. 6 
February --........-- 172.7 167. 6 151.8 Kena A ie ei ae 164. 1 182.8 152. 4 
| Pee Cys 172.1 | 168.5 152. 2 [RBS See ate eee e 164. 1 187. 5 148. 9 
(SE, 2 eee 171.7 170. 6 150.8 SS 5 aE 163. 5 191.2 147.5 
SE. SE 171.6 | 170.7 145. 3 RUSE Re 163.0 | 192.4 146. 8 
SL Fill a GE 170. 7 168. 3 143.7 ARS oo 163.5 | 195.9 146. 8 
he AR REE NS 170.6 | 169.3 143.9 ( EES ae 164.7 | 196.0 147.1 
[ESR aS 171.2; 171.0 144. 5 September. -_.....__. 165.2 | 194.1 148. 0 
September. -.......-. 170.6 | 173.0 146.6 | 
SR 5” 170.5 173. 7 149. 4 | 
November. ........-- 169.8 | 169.9 150. 2 | 
Deowminer........... 168.6 | 168.1 152. 8 | 

i 




















Index Numbers of Retail Prices of Food in the United States 


In Tasuie 4 index numbers are given which show the changes in 
the retail prices of specified food articles, by years for 1913 and 1920 
to 1928, and by months for 1928 through September, 1929. These 
index numbers, or relative prices, are based on the year 1913 as 100 
and are computed by dividing the average price of each commodity for 
each month and each year by the average price of that commodity 
for 1913. These figures must be used with caution. For example, 
the relative price of sirloin steak for the year 1928 was 188.2, which 
means that the average money price for the year 1928 was 88.2 per 
cent higher than the average money price for the year 1913. As 
compared with the relative price, 167.7 in 1927, the figures for 1928 
— an increase of 20% points, but an increase of 12.2 per cent in 
the year. 

In the last column of Table 4 are given index numbers showing 
changes in the retail cost of all articles of food combined. Since 
January, 1921, these index numbers have been computed from the 








‘ For index numbers of each month, January, 1913, to December, 1927, see Bulletin No. 396, pp. 44 to 
61; Bulletin No. 418, pp. 38 to 51; Bulletin No. 445, pp. 36 to 49; and Bulletin No. 464, pp. 36 to 49. 
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average prices of the article of food shown in Tables 1 and 2, weight. 
according to the average family consumption in 1918. (See Mar. 
1921, issue, p. 25.) Although previous to January, 1921, the num! 
of food articles has varied, these index numbers have been so co»)- 
puted as to be strictly comparable for the entire period. The ind: 


TREND OF RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD 
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numbers based on the average for the year 1913 as 100 are 160.2 
for August, 1929, and 160.8 for September, 1929. 

The curve shown in the accompanying chart pictures more readily 
to the eye the changes in the cost of the food budget than do the 
index numbers given in the table. 
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TAPRLE 4.—INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD 
B eRe ts TO 1928, AND BY MONTHS FOR JANUARY, 1928, THROUGH 
S! TEMB uD, 1 


[Average for year 1913=100.0] 





























Ycar and Sirloin|}Round| Rib |Chuck| Plate | Pork ; : 
ionth steak | steak | roast | roast | beef | chops Bacon) Ham | Hens | S0Gk | Butter/Cheess 
1913 oe _..| 100.6 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 
1920 _.| 172.1 | 177.1 | 167.7 | 163.8 | 151.2 | 201.4 | 193.7 | 206.3 | 209.9 | 187.6 | 183.0 188. 2 
192! _.| 152.8 | 154.3 | 147.0 | 132.5 | 118.2 | 166.2 | 158.2 | 181.4 | 186.4 | 164.0 | 135.0 153. 9 
1922 __....| 147.2 | 144.8 | 139.4 | 123.1 | 105.8 | 157.1 | 147.4 | 181.4 | 169.0 | 147.2 | 125.1 148.9 
1003... -.usainbee 153.9 | 150.2 | 143.4 | 126.3 | 106.6 | 144.8 | 144.8 | 169.1 | 164.3 | 155.1 | 144.7 167.0 
1924 Bae YET 155.9 | 151.6 | 145.5 | 130.0 | 109.1 | 146.7 | 139.6 | 168.4 | 165.7 | 155.1 | 135.0 159. 7 
1096. - -<aate<30008 159.8 | 155.6 | 149.5 | 135.0 | 114.1 | 174.3 | 173.0 | 195.5 71.8 | 157.3 | 143.1 166. 1 
1926 ___-----] 162.6 | 159.6 | 153.0 | 140.6 | 120.7 | 188.1 | 186.3 | 213.4 | 182.2 | 157.3 | 138.6 165. 6 
1007 . . -.cacmcheuion 167.7 | 166.4 | 158.1 | 148.1 | 127.3 | 175.2 | 174.8 | 204.5 | 173.2 | 158.4 | 145.2 170. 1 
1928. .....------] 188.2 | 188.3 | 176.8 | 174.4 | 157.0 | 165.7 | 163.0 | 196.7 | 175.6 | 159.6 | 147.5 174.2 
1928: January.-} 174.8 | 173.1 | 165.2 | 158.8 | 142.1 | 149.0 | 165.2 | 192.2 | 172.8 | 160.7 | 150.9 177.4 
February.-| 176.4 | 174.4 | 167.2 | 160.6 | 144.6 | 140.5 | 161.9 | 190.3 | 174.6 | 160.7 | 147.0 177.4 
March. -.-- 176.8 | 175.3 | 167.2 | 161.3 | 146.3 | 136.2 | 159.3 | 187.7 | 174.6 | 159.6 | 149.6 174.2 
Aprih...--- 178.3 | 177.6 | 168.7 | 163.1 | 147.9 | 149.0 | 158.9 | 188 1 | 177.0 | 158.4 | 143.9 172.9 
May.--..---| 181.5 | 181.2 | 172.2 | 166.3 | 150.4 | 168.6 | 159.6 | 190.3 | 177.0 | 158.4 | 142.6 172.4 
JUMD SS «5208 186.6 | 186.5 | 175.3 | 172.5 | 152.9 | 165.7 | 160.0 | 192.2 | 174.2 | 157.3 | 140.7 177.4 
July_.....--} 195.7 | 196.9 | 181.8 | 180.6 | 157.9 | 177.6 | 162.6 | 198.5 | 172.3 | 158.4 | 141.8 173.3 
August-_--- 200.8 | 202.2 | 184.8 | 185.0 | 162.0 | 190.0 | 165.9 | 204.5 | 172.8 | 158.4 | 144.7 173.8 
September -| 203.9 | 205.4 | 188.9 | 190.0 | 170.2 | 211.0] 168.1 | 208.2 | 177.9 | 159.6 | 150.4 175.1 
October__..| 198.0 | 200.0 | 185.9 | 188.8 | 171.9 | 179.0 | 167.8 | 206.7 | 177.9 | 159.6 | 150.1 175. 6 
November} 190.3 | 194.6 | 183.3 | 185.6 | 171.9 | 170.0 | 164.8 | 203.0 | 178.4 | 160.7 | 152.2 174.2 
December-_-_| 189.8 | 191.5 | 180.3 | 181.9 | 168.6 | 149.0 | 160.4 | 198.5 | 177.9 | 160.7 | 154.8] 174.2 
1929: January_-_| 190.6 | 191.0 | 180.8 | 181.3 | 170.2 | 153.8 | 159.3 | 200.0 | 184.0 | 160.7 | 150.7 173.8 
February -—-_| 188.2 | 188.8 | 178.8 | 179.4 | 167.8 | 157.1 | 158.2 | 199.6 | 186.4 | 160.7 | 152.7 172.9 
March-.-_-- 188.6 | 189.2 | 179.3 | 180.0 | 167.8 | 167.6 | 158.9 | 201.9 | 190.1 | 160.7 | 152.5 172.9 
April.....-- 192.9 | 194.6 | 183.8 | 184.4 | 170.2 | 176.7 | 160.4 | 203.3 | 196.2 | 159.6 | 145.7 172. 4 
May..- 198.4 | 201.3 | 187.9 | 190.0 | 174.4 | 179_5 | 160.7 | 204.8 | 198.1 | 159.6 | 142.3 171.9 
Fs bab-nne 201.6 | 205.4 | 189.9 | 191.9 | 176.0 | 179.0 | 162.2 | 205.6 | 193.9 | 159.6 | 140.5 171.9 
SO iiscats ie 206.7 | 210.8 | 192.9 | 195.6 | 177.7 | 188.1 | 164.1 | 209.7 | 187.3 | 160.7 | 139.4] 171.5 
August.__..| 206.3 | 210.8 | 191.9 | 194.4 | 176.0 | 192.4 | 165.6 | 211.2 | 185.0 | 160.7 | 140.5 | 171.0 
September _| 202.8 | 206.7 | 189.4 | 191.9 | 175.2 | 193.8 | 164.1 | 209.7 | 184.0 | 160.7 | 143.1 | 171.5 
} 
Corn Pota- All 
Year and month Lard | Eggs | Bread} Flour meal Rice t | Sugar| Tea | Coffee} arti- 
. om cles ! 
i) eS ee 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 
cliabiiiie me depaped 186.7 | 197.4 | 205.4 | 245.5 | 216.7 | 200.0 | 370.6 | 352.7 | 134.7 | 157.7 203. 4 
Re dE 113.9 | 147.5 | 176.8 | 175.8 | 150.0 | 109.2 | 182/4 | 145.5 | 128.1 | 121.8] 153.3 
BES a SS 107.6 | 128.7 | 155.4 | 154.5 | 130.0 | 109.2 | 164.7 | 132.7 | 125.2 | 121.1] 141.6 
MD dead acaishoos aie 112.0 | 134.8 | 155.4 | 142.4 | 136.7 | 109.2 | 170.6 | 183.6 | 127.8 | 126.5 | 146.2 
| oe els Sa RS 120.3 | 138.6 | 157.1 | 148.5 | 156.7 | 116.1 | 158.8 | 167.3 | 131.4 | 145.3 | 145.9 
Re iit itl 147.5 | 151.0 | 167.9 | 184.8 | 180.0 | 127.6 | 211.8 | 130.9 | 188.8] 172.8] 157.4 
Re Ea a 138.6 | 140.6 | 167.9 | 181.8 | 170.0 | 133.3 | 288.2 | 125.5 | 141.0] 171.1] 160.6 
SE anltiedesiehauline anon 122.2 | 131.0 | 166.1 -| 166.7 | 173.3 | 123.0 | 223.5 | 132.7 | 142.5 | 162.1 | 155.4 
pe in! i ia ae 117.7 | 134.5 | 162.5 | 163.6 | 176.7 | 114.9 | 158.8 | 129.1 | 142.3 | 165.1 | 154.3 
1928: Jantlary_......_-- 119.6 | 162.0 | 164.3 | 160.6 | 173.3 | 117.2 | 176.5 | 129.1 | 142.3 | 162.8 155. 1 , 
February_....___-- 115.8 | 124.9 | 164.3 | 160.6 | 173.3 | 117.2 | 176.5 | 129.1 | 142.1 | 163.1 151.6 i 
aS 112.7 | 107.2 | 162.5 | 160.6 | 173.3 | 116.1 | 200.0 | 129.1 | 142.3 | 163.8 151.4 ig 
i .-| 112.7 | 103.8 | 162.5 | 163.6 | 176.7 | 114.9 | 205.9 | 129.1 | 141.9 | 164.1 152. 1 : 
a@y............---.| 114.6 | 108.7 | 162.5 | 169.7 | 176.7 | 114.9 | 194.1 | 130.9 | 141.9 | 164.4] 153.8 (4 
, | he a. 115.2 | 112.5 | 164.3 | 172.7 | 176.7 | 113.8 | 170.6 | 1382.7 | 142.1 | 165.1 |] 152.6 s 
; 116.5 | 120.6 | 164.3 | 169.7 | 176.7 | 114.9 | 135.3 | 132.7 | 142.3 | 165.1] 152.8 
ES 118.4 | 130.4 | 164.3 | 163.6 | 176.7 | 113.8 | 129.4 | 129.1 | 149.6 | 165.8] 154.2 
September_........| 122.2 | 146.1 | 162.5 | 160.6 | 176.7 | 114.9 | 129.4 | 127.2 ; 142.3 | 166.1 157.8 { 
0! Sas 123.4 | 157.4 | 162.5 | 157.6 | 176.7 | 113.8 | 129.4 | 125.5 | 142.5 | 166.4] 156.8 i 
November________- 120.9 | 171.9 | 162.5 | 154.5 | 176.7 | 112.6 | 129.4 | 123.6 | 142.3 | 166.8 | 157.3 
December. __...-.- 118.4 | 169.3 | 160.7 | 154.5 | 176.7 | 113.8 | 129.4 | 121.8 | 142.1 | 166.8 155. 8 
1929: January_........- 117.1 | 146.7 | 160.7 | 154.5 | 176.7 | 112.6 | 135.3 | 121.8 | 142.5 | 166.1 154. 6 
February........-- 116.5 | 142.3 | 160.7 | 154.5 | 176.7 | 112.6 | 185.3 | 120.0 | 142.6 | 166.1 | 154.4 
Se 116.5 | 122.0 | 160.7 | 154.5 | 176.7 | 112.6 | 185.3 | 118.2 | 142.6 | 166.4 153.0 
ES 117.1 | 106.4 | 160.7 | 154.5 | 176.7 | 112.6 | 135.3 | 116.4 | 142.6 | 166.4 | 151.6 
St 116.5 | 112.2 | 160.7 | 151.5 | 176.7 | 111.5 | 158.8 | 116.4 | 142.6 | 166.1 153. 3 
| 115.8 | 120.0 | 160.7 | 148.5 | 176.7 | 111.5 | 182.4 | 116.4 | 142.5 | 165.8] 154.8 
; ella 115.8 | 127.8 | 160.7 | 151.5 | 176.7 | 111.5 | 229.4 | 116.4 | 142.3 | 165.8 | 158.5 
BE tbetwacccws 116.5 | 139.7 | 160.7 | 157.6 | 176.7 | 112.6 | 235.3 | 120.0 | 142.5 | 165.4 | 160.2 
September________- 117.1 | 153.3 | 160.7 | 160.7 | 176.7 | 112.5 | 229.4 | 121.8 | 142.6 | 165.1 | 160.8 






































' 22 articles in 1913-1920; 43 articles in 1921-1929. 
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vegetables, owing to differences in trade practices] 


[Exact comparison of prices in different cities can not be made for some articles, particularly meats ang 
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TABLE 5.-AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOO 
CITIES, SEPTEMBER 15, 1928, AND AUGUST 15 AND SEPTEMBER 15, 1929—C, 





































































































| 
Cane. vee, Dallas, Tex. | Denver, Colo. | Detr: 
anelie S| 192 | 8 | 192% | S| 19 | ¥| 19% 8 | 
= = ? = = = | <S > > < ro) a2 “ 
' oe. bo heer, ee Pe = eet oP 
~ bo ~ ~ tb + ~ a. ow ~~ - ~ ~ 
oa1(VIial al el als ./a/ Mla! & 
S)2(/F/ F142) FF) 72/ F181 2/8) a 
‘aw Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.) Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. Cts, Cts 
Sirloin steak_._pound.-_} 50.9) 50.6) 49. 5) 50.7) 50.5) 51.1) 43.6) 48.1) 48,2) 43.8) 46.3) 44.1) 53.7 
Round steak._..do____| 45. 5) 45, 2) 43.7) 44.3) 46. 5) 46.8) 41.3) 46.4) 46.1) 39.7) 42.3) 40.5 45.2 
Rib roast______-- do____| 35.9} 36.1} 35. 9} 37.9) 40. 5| 40.5) 34.9) 37.6) 38.0) 32.9) 33. 2} 31.3 38.6 
Chuck roast____. do___.} 31. 2} 32. 5) 31.8} 33.0) 33.5 — axa 31. 1| 31. 6| 27. 5} 28.9) 27. 1) 31,7 
Plate beef______- do__..| 20. 7| 21.0} 20.9] 22.4) 24.2) 23.6) 22.3) 24.8) 24.8) 16.6) 18.5) 17.9 20.6) 
Pork chops____-_- do___.| 47. 9} 42.4) 41.4) 42.4) 37.4) 37.9) 38.4) 38.0) 38.6) 43. 2 39.1) 38.9 49.0 
Bacon, sliced__..do____| 44.7) 43.0} 41.3) 46.8) 45.5) 45.9) 45.2) 42.0) 41.0) 44 5) 42.4, 42.2 47.2 
Ham, sliced____- do____| 58.0} 57.8) 56.9} 55.4) 54. I 53. 6) 56.8) 59. 6) 59, 2) 54. 8 56. 3) aad 60. 8 
} | } | } 
Lamb, leg of._..do____| 39. 8) 39.3) 38. 01 46.7| 46.2) 46.2) 45. 3| 45. 3) 45.0) 36.8) 37.8) 36.3 41.2 
a do....| 39.9} 38.9) 39.2) 38.2) 38.6) 38.2) 32.4) 34.8) 35. 0) 30.6) 33.2) 32.5, 40. ¢ 
Salmon, canned, red | | } i 
ee aoe oe pound__} 32. 5{ 32.3) 32.6) 37.2) 33. 0) 32, 9| 37. 4) 33.7) 33.9) 34.2) 32.1) 32.7 32. 6) 
Milk, fresh____- quart__| 13.3) 13.3) 13.3 LG 12.0) 12.0) 13.0) 13.0, 13.0, 12.0) 12.0) 120 14.0 
Milk, evaporated | 
ee 16-ounce can__| 11.3) 10.8) 10.5) 11.4) 10.9) 10.7) 13.4) 12.8) 12.9) 10.6) 10.0, 9.9 11.0) 
Butter __...... pound__| 60.3) 54.7) 55.9) 57.2) 52.9) 53.3) 58.3) 55.0) 55.8) 52.6) 48.6) 48.4) 57.0) 
Oleomargarine (all | | 
butter substitutes) 
eS pound____| 28.7} 28.8} 28.5) 27.0) 27.0) 26.8) 29.2) 28.3) 28.8) 24.6) 24.2) 24.4) 25.4) 
eis oi. is ks do._..| 40. 4| 40.0) 40.0) 37. 5) 35.9) 37.2) 38.0) 37.6) 37.8) 40.5) 38.7) 38.5 40. 3) 
eS ee do___.| 20. 5; 20.1) 19.6) 17.2) 15. 5) 15.3) 21.7) 21. 4) 21. 1) 19. 3} 18.5; 18.7; 19. 0) 
Vegetable lard substi- | 
SD rin ~ since pound__! 26.6} 26.9} 26.4) 27.8) 26.7) 26.7) 24.1) 23.5) 21.7) 22.2} 21.3) 21.2 26.3) 
Eggs, strictly fresh . 
ree a ae dozen__| 53.1) 47.2} 54.4) 42.7) 43.6) 47.1) 43.3] 43.2) 50,2) 42.9) 40.6 44.3 50. 2) 
Bread_.......- pound._}; 7.8} 7.8 7.8 7.8 7.7) 7.7) 9.3) 90 8&8 7.9) 7.6 7.6 81) 
Ee o....| 5.6) 5.3) 5.4) 5.1) 5.0) 5.0) 5.3) 51) 52 41) 3.9 “so 4. 9) 
Corn meal. -_--__- do___| 5.7) 5.8 5.9 44 43) 42) 48 46 46 45 46 46 6.1 
Rolled oats_____. do_...| 9.3} 8.9) 88) 91) 91) 89) 10.2) 10.0 10.0 7.5) 7.5) 7.6 9.4! 
Corn flakes 
...8-ounce package__| 10.0) 9.8} 9.8 9.8 10.0) 10.2) 10.2; 9.9) 9.8 9.5 9. 5) 9.7, 9.4 
Wheat cereal i 
. -28-ounce package__| 25.6) 25.9) 25.3) 26.7} 26.3) 26.0; 27.6) 27.3) 27.4) 24.5] 24.6) 24.6) 25.4 
Macaroni-_-__..pound_-_| 20,9) 20. 3} 20.3) 20.4 20. 0) 20.0) 21.8) 21.4) 21.4) 19.4) 19.2! 19.1) 21.6 
| ee ee eae do._..} 10.1) 10.5) 10. 5) 11.6) 11.2) 11.1) 11.8) 11.4) 11.0) 9.2) 89 8 9) 11.2 
Beans, navy....do____| 12.4) 14.9} 15,0) 14.1 13. 8) 13. 9 ms 15. 7| 16.0) 12.2 13. 5) 13. 8| 12.8 
| | 
Potatoes --_-_.__- do....| 2.3) 44) 41) 22) 3.6 3.4 44 5.2) 5.3) 14) -°3.5) 29 1.8 
eee... . i. 2. ae do__..| 6.0) 6.4) 5.6) 7.0) 7.9) 6.2) 6.7) 7.5) 7.8) 46 64 48) 5.5 
Cabbage-_-~._.._- do....| 49 6. 3! 5.2) 4.6 44 44 5.4 5.9 63) 2.1) 32.9 40) 40 
Beans, baked 
Te ee No. 2 can__| 12.4) 12.3) 11.8) 11.8) 10.9) 10.9) 12.2) 13.3) 13.3) 11.7] 11.7) 11.6) 11.5 
Corn, canned ___do____| 17.1) 16.3 16.5) 14. 5) 13.6) 13.6) 19.2| 17.8} 17.6) 14.0) 14.3) 14.2) 15.6 
A Peas, canned.__.do____| 17.5) 16.9) 17.1) 14.8} 15.3) 15.3) 22.3) 22.0) 21.8) 15.0) 15.2) 15.2) 15.7 
Tomatoes, canned . 
icici os ik No. 2 can__| 13.9) 14.6, 14.5) 11.9) 14.0) 13.5) 11.9) 14.0) 13.8) 11.9) 12.9) 12.7) 11.9 
Gueet- sii =: pound..| 7.6 7.2) 7.2) 7.6) 7.2) 7.1) 7.7) 7.1) 7.1) 7.6) 7.3) 7.5) 7.2 
Obst wi it. nes 82. 2) 82.9 82. 5) 86.2) 85.6) 85. 6/104. 8/104. 9/105. 1) 70.0) 69.4) 69.4) 75.0 
Outiee.s ii. iu. 0 ct si. 51.9) 51.7) 51.4) 49.3) 49.3, 49.3) 58.9) 58. 5) 58.3) 50.0 49. 6, 49. 5| 49.9 
[ 
ea do__._| 13.7} 15.1) 16.2) 15.1) 16.6) 16.6) 18.4) 18.7) 19.0) 14.8] 16.8 17.2) 14.6 
Dee As Sal SE do_...} 13.6) 11.9) 12.1) 13.1) 12.1) 11.6] 14.2 13.3) 13.1) 12.2) 11.4) 11.8) 12.5 
Bananas___..-- dozen__} ? 9. 3) 2.9.6) 2.9.7} 37.0) 36.3) 37.5) 41.7) 35.0) 35.0) 29. 7/210. 1/210. 6) 33.0) : 
Oranges-.--_-.---- O_..._| 69.7 me 54. 3) 63.8) 42.8) 45.6) 62.4) 47.2 45.5 60. 1 + i 38. 5| 70.7 
4 Per pound. 
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Article 





Cie Sas «2 dS. a en de OGL 


Sirloin steak._.................pound-- 
pO SE RE SD ge a 


prey * eae ae Oe: 


5 ke Since doa oat os 


eee Sk. 65 kt dk 
, 2 a ae a 

BER a ee 
Rate, Bee Gis. .22 5... so ORs) 


Bacon, sliced 


Ham, 


aE: 


do-...-| 
Oleomargarine (all butter substitutes) | 


Salmon, canned, red___......-...d0o__--| 


_...----16-ounce can_- 


BR. u5- od. eb sea 


Milk, evaporated 


Ge Oe SE Ai ed. ke 


Chee. i:. 24e Rk 2 Se 
Vegetable lard substitute. -......do_.-- 


RE a 
Eggs, strictly fres 


lA teistinen ain opt dive debe 
Milk, 


ao SS" Wa hee eae 
pO ES a ee RS Se 


(ee ee ee ee ee || 


pound _-_ 


Set i ik BL ea a eS 


eS a |. F 
SSR REPS Ss 


Geeined £...5.56 20. Ke 8 


SP eRe 


NS RES eee ee SE 


Wheat cereal__._....28-ounce package..| 25. 
Macaroni_.........------.-----pound--_| 22. 


Corn, canned_.__......-...-.----do_..-| 17. 
Gees. 6. ssh Ss 


I a a a Eee 
Beans, navy..............--.--..do_...| 11. 
Shh A Se ee ee ee 
Cabbage 

Beans, baked 


Corn flakes--_-.-_......8-ounce package. - 
0, ee en ee ae a 


‘Tomatoes, 


Peas, 


pO a eae se ee 


Bananas__...............-..--..dozen__| 30 


Ee Te: ee Cee ewe 


Dene cs sisi eek Jeti ee BOA 





4 No, 24 can, 
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Comparison of Retail Food Costs in 51 Cities 


TaBLE 6 shows for 39 cities the percentage of increase or decrease 
in the retail cost of food * in September, 1929, compared with the 
average cost in the year 1913, in September, 1928, and August, 1929. 
For 12 other cities comparisons are given for the l-year and the 
i-month periods; these cities have been scheduled by the bureau at 
different dates since 1913. The percentage changes are based on 
actual retail prices secured each month from retail dealers and on the 
average family consumption of these articles in each city.‘ 

Effort has been made by the bureau each month to have all sched- 
ules for each city included in the average prices. For the month of 
September, 99 per cent of all the firms supplying retail prices in the 51 
cities sent in a report promptly. The following-named 39 cities had 
a perfect record; that is, every merchant who is cooperating with the 
bureau sent in his report in time for his prices to be included in the 
city averages: Birmingham, Boston, Bridgeport, Butte, Charleston, 
S. C., Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, Dallas, Denver, 
Fall River, Indianapolis, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Louisville, 
Manchester, Memphis, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Mobile, New 
Haven, New Orleans, New York, Norfolk, Omaha, Pittsburgh, 
Portland, Me., Portland, Oreg., Providence, Rochester, St. Louis, 
St. Paul, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Savannah, Scranton, Spring- 
field, Ill., and Washington. 

TaBLe 6.—PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN THE RETAIL COST OF FOOD IN SEPTEMBER, 


1929, COMPARED WITH THE COST IN AUGUST, 1929, SEPTEMBER, 1928, AND WITH THE 
AVERAGE COST IN THE YEBAR 1913, BY CITIES 












































Percentage increase, Septem- Percentage increase, Septem- 
ber, 1929, compared with— ber, 1929, compared with— 
City ~ - City re - 
Septem- ugust, Septem- ugust, 
1913 | ber, 1928; 1929 | 1913 | ber, 1928} 1929 

py Sent aie 64.0 2.7 0.2 | Minneapolis _ ___-_-- 61.4 5.1 1.3 
Baltimore._......-- 65.9 0.7 it. , a ae 0.9 20.4 
Birmingham _.....- 62.1 0.4 *0.3 || Newark__......---- 55. 2 1,2 20.1 
DO vaieidhcentn a 61.6 0. 2 21.6 || New Haven_______- 65.0 2.7 1.8 
BYMdiuceecutcucukcues 11 0.4 || New Orleans-_-.-_-- 59. 6 2.4 0.5 
pO 66. 0 2.2 20.2 || New York___-.-_-- 64.1 2.2 0.5 
ES EE ee 3.8 ©6 9 0 yremeee ct So ee 2.4 1.0 
Charleston, 8. C.__- 62. 1 2.5 0.4 || Omaha.___........- 52.9 1.5 3.2 
Chicago.__......... 69.7 20.3 OODe Pee i ee 2.8 0.7 
Cincinnati. _....... 65.7 2.1 0.7 || Philadelphia--_._-_-_- 64.3 2.1 0.5 
Cleveland_._.__.__. 59. 6 1.4 *0.3 || Pittsburgh__....__- 63. 5 2.0 0.4 
fe ES Santee: ae: 2.1 #0.1 || Portland, Me_.._..|...______. 0.1 *1.1 

I RE 59.9 1.6 1.0 || Portland, Oreg____- 46. 6 1.9 0.7 
| $e ail lg 42.1 1.0 21.6 || Providence__._.___- 64. 2 2.4 60.1 
DR ieeseons ooo | 69.3 2.6 20.6 |} Richmond_--_.____- 66. 0 1.0 1.9 
Fall River___.._._- 60. 1 1.6 0.3 || Rochester_........./......_._- 0.7 °0.4 
I Raa 3.3 REE 3? ‘eee 65.1 4.2 0.4 
Indianapolis___..__. 60.7 3.6 Ff * #0 SUR Se 3.0 0.8 
Jacksonville... ____- 49. 6 20.5 0.2 || Salt Lake City____- 39. 2 2.8 0.3 
Kansas City._____. 59.3 4.5 1.1 || San Francisco_____- 57.4 2.0 0.7 
Little Rock... ...... 55.7 4.8 3. 6:0 Dee inn ncibsivnentink 2.3 0.1 
Los Angeles... ____. 51.1 2.0 1.8 || Scranton_.........- 69.7 2.4 1,2 
Louisville. ._....._- 58.9 1.8 1.3 }| Seattle.........._.. 52.6 1.4 0.1 
Manchester._______ 58.8 0.1 0.8 || Springfield, Ml_____/_....-___- 1.9 0.€ 
Memphis._._______ 53. 4 1.5 20.8 Tine sosite 70. 7 0.4 20.2 
Milwaukee__._____. 64. 4 2.9 20.3 

* Decrease. 

’ For list of articles, see note 1, p. 150. 

‘ The consumption cand from January, 1913, to December, 1920, for each article in each city are 


given in the Labor Review for November, 1918, bp. 94and 95. The Pp eey o figures which have been 
used for each month, beginning with January, 1921, are given in the Labor Review for March, 1921, p. 26. 
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Retail Price of Coal in the United States * 


Tse following table shows the average retail prices of coal on 
September 15, 1928, and August 15 and September 15, 1929, for 
the United States and for each of the cities from which retail food 
prices have been obtained. The prices quoted are for coal delivered 
to consumers, but do not include charges for storing the coal in cellar 
or coal bin where an extra handling is necessary. 

In addition to the prices for Pennsylvania anthracite, prices are 
shown for Colorado, Arkansas, and New Mexico anthracite in those 
cities where these form any considerable portion of the sales for 
household use. 

The prices shown for bituminous coal are averages of prices of the 
several kinds sold for household use. 





AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD 
USE, ON SEPTEMBER 15, 1928, AND AUGUST 15 AND SEPTEMBER 15, 1929 


















































| 
1928 1929 | 1928 1929 
City, and kind of coal City, and kind of coal 
Sept. | Aug. | Sept. Sept. | Aug. Sept. 
15 15 15 15 | 15 15 
United States: Chicago, Il).—Continued. 
Pennsylvania anthracite— | Bituminous— 
Stove— —— sizes— 
Average price_____...-- $15. 21 |$15. 01 |$15. 21 igh volatile..........- $8.31 | $7.88 | $8. 22 
Index (1913=100)______- 196.9 | 194.3 | 196.8 Low volatile. .........- 10.60 | 10.60 | 11.10 
Chestnut— Run of mine— 
Average price__......_- $14. 93 |$14. 67 |$14. 87 ae 8.00; 7.75) 8.00 
Index (1913=100)_______ 188.7 | 185.4 | 187.9 || Cincinnati, Ohio: 
Bituminous— Pre sizes— 
Average price. ___..._-- $8. 84 | $8.69 | $8.87 High volatile_.__.....-- 5.65 | 5.70 95 
Index (1913=100)_._.___| 162.6 | 159.9 | 163.2 Low volatile_.........- 7.50} 7.88 | 7.88 
Cleveland, Ohio: 
Atlanta, Ga.: Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Bituminous, prepared sizes_| $7.63 | $7.76 | $7.78 ited cm entinn 15.05 | 15.14 | 15.19 
Baltimore, Md.: SII 0. nuddntisnoeoe 14. 64 | 14.70 | 14.75 
Pennsylvania anthracite— Bituminous— 
I 115.75 | 14.00 | 14, 25 Prepared sizes— 
CE no hi ie on oe 145.25 | 13.50 } 13.75 High volatile__......... 7.21 7.16) 7.03 
Bituminous, run of mine— Low volatile. .........- 9.22; 9.21) 9.64 
High volatile__........._- 7.82 | 7.88} 7.88 || Columbus, Ohio: 
Sacatee ee 38 | 7.15] 7.39 “oo 
ey sizes_| 7. a a sizes— 
Boston, Mass.: High volatile_._.......- 6.95} 65.88) 6.21 
Pennsylvania anthracite— Low volatile..........- 7.441 7.31 | 7.81 
a 2 tlle iosk cntederlicch tie axiom 15.75 | 15.85 | 15.95 || Dallas, Tex.: 
omen clara Micctaiesta cedleteile 15. 50 | 15.35 | 15. 45 Arkansas anthracite—Egg_- 15.50 | 14.75 | 14.75 
Bridgeport, C Bituminous, prepared sizes_; 13.08 | 12.58 | 12.67 
Pouanyivania 0: anatenaibe— Denver, Colo.: 
| i Se ieee 15. 50 | 14.50 | 15.25 Colorado anthracite— 
.« ocmandindieamaine 15. 50 | 14.50 | 15.25 Furnace, 1 and 2 mixed_-| 15.75 | 14.80 | 14.75 
Buffalo, N. Y.: Stove, 3 and 5 mixed_-_-__- 15. 75 | 14.30 | 14.75 
Pennsylvania anthracite— Bituminous, prepared Sizes.| 10.57 | 9.88 | 10.31 
A ae Reena aes. 13.92 | 13.36 | 13.51 || Detroit, Mich.: 
oS See 13. 56 | 12.86 | 13.01 Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Butte, Mont.: a isdhiiatadieamcangmansccte 15.90 | 15. 50 | 16.00 
Bituminous, > peewee sizes_| 10.92 | 11.18 | 11.14 | RE ae 15.40 | 15.00 | 15. 50 
Charleston, 8 Bituminous— 
Bituminous, prepared sizes.| 11.00 | 9.67) 9.67 sizes— 
Chicago, IIL.: High volatile........... 8.27} 8.31) 8.39 
Pennsylvania anthracite— Low volatile..........- 9.81 | 9.50 | 10. 20 
ARRAS Cee ee 16. 50 | 16.65 | 16.63 Run of mine— 
eee 16. 20 | 16.20 | 16.18 Low volatile........... 7.67 | 7.67 | 8.00 





1 Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 


* Prices of coal were formerly secured semiannually and published in the March and September issues‘ 
the Labor Review. Since Pens, 1920, these prices ive been secured and published monthly. 
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1928 1929 1928 1929 
City, and kind of coal City, and kind of coal 
Sept. | Aug. | Sept. Sept. | Aug. | Sept. 
15 15 15 15 15 15 

Fall River, Mass.: Norfolk, Va.—Continued. 

Pennsylvania anthracite— Bituminous— 

Ree oe $16. 50 |$16. 00 |$16. 50 pared sizes— 
Chest. < tiitidercunnaed 16.25 | 15.75 | 16.25 High volatile__........- $7.69 | $7.81 | $7.81 

Houston, Tex.: Low volatile---.......- 9.50 | 9.00) 9.50 
Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 11.60 | 11.60) 12. 20 Run of mine— 

indianapolis, Ind.: Low volatile___........ 7.00} 7.00| 7.00 
Bituminous— Omaha, Nebr.: 

Prepared sizes— Bituminous, prepared sizes 9.52] 9.71] 9.69 
High volatile_._.._..... 6.28 | 6.07 | 6.08 || Peoria, IIL: 
Low volatile. _.......-- 8.46] 811] 832 Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 6.68 | 6.52| 6.62 
Run of mine— Philadelphia, Pa.: 
Low volatile. .........- 7.00} 6.83] 6.92 Pennsylvania anthracite— 

Jacksonville, Fla.: SS aeeeNete 114. 25 |114. 50 |1 15.00 
Bituminous, prepared sizes_} 12.00 | 11.00 | 12.00 oi a. ears eee 113.93 |114,. 00 |114. 50 
€ City, Mo.: urgn, fa.: 

a oe Pennsylvania anthracite— 

pe ae eee 12.60 | 12.35 | 12.45 Chestnut Siege wpe odd e--| 14.75) 15.00 | 15.00 
Stove No. 4.._...._.___-- 14.17 | 13.33 | 13.42 Bituminous, prepared sizes} 5.12 | 5.11 5.11 

Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 7.13 | 7.10| 7.20 || Portland, Me.: 

Little Rock, Ark.: Pennsylvania anthracite— 

Arkansas anthracite—Egg__| 13. 50 | 12.50 | 12.75 Stove-.--....---..------- 16. 80, 16. 32 | 16. 80 

Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 9.65 | 9.40| 9.35 Chestnut - - ....----.----- 16. 80} 16.32 | 16. 80 
Los Angeles, Calif.: Portland, Oreg.: : 

Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 15.75 | 16.00 | 16.50 || ,, Bituminous, prepared sizes) 12. 60 | 12. 54 | 12.79 
Louisville, Ky.: Providence, R. L: 

Bituminous— Pennsylvania anthracite— 

Prepared sizes— ng TETRA eR SORE SS EK 216.00 |215. 50 |? 16. 00 
High volatile___...._._- 6.41| 6.16| 6.66 Chestnut ----------.----- 716.00 /715. 50 |? 16. 00 
Low volatile. .........- 8.90} 875| 9.00 || Richmond, Va.: ; 

Manchester, N. H.: Pennsylvania anthracite— 

Pennsylvania anthracite— Stove... -----.------------ 14. 33 | 14.00 | 14.00 
SS, Si aaa et 17.25 | 16.75 | 17.00 GUNES S < Sccc cs csweee- 14. 33 | 14.00 | 14.00 
re te, eae 17.00 | 16.75 | 17.00 ~~ 

Memphis, Tenn.: , —_ 

Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 6.39} 7.39] 7.41 High volatile ee es 8.13 | 7.88) 7.75 
Milwaukee, Wis.: Low volatile_........-- 9.19} 853) 853 
; Pennsylvania anthracite— = fee na 7.20! 6751 675 

a NE Sang Se 16. 20 | 16.10 | 16. 20 2 Cee ' 
Chestnut 15.90 | 15.65 | 15. 75 || Rochester, N. Y.: 

——_ . Pennsylvania anthracite— 

Pre e SS BENE Se eG eR: 14.60 | 14.50 | 14. 50 
Hi gh volatile... 7.80} 7.68 | 7.68 || s¢ a nad lnnved (emies 
Ww Vountile....2...... 10. 5 0.68 | 10. 88 : ’ 48 
Minneapolis, Minn.: oe —,. 16.65 | 16.45 | 16. 65 
Pennsylvania anthracite— —_ ee ae 
Stove 18.20 | 18.10 | 18.20 J RR eee ers. 1st 16.40 | 16.20 | 16.40 
Chestnut oo. 22> 17. 90 17. 65 17. 75 Bituminous, prepared sizes - 6. 06 6. 54 6. 71 
——_ , , ; St. Paul, Minn.: 
Pre ee es anthracite— 
, ie a Ban ciebinkihinnss 18.20 | 18.10 | 18. 20 
igh volatile ee 10. 89 | 10,42 | 10.53 Chestnut 17.90 | 17.65 | 17.75 
uaa TSS 12 00 | 18.40 | 13.66 Bituminous— 
, Ala.: : sizes— 

Nae ee eet sizes_| 9. 9.02 | 9.15 igh volatile..........- 10. 68 | 10. 21 | 10. 28 
ewark, N. J.: ¥ Low volatile........... 13. 50 | 13,40 | 13. 65 
Pennsylvania anthracite— Salt Lake City, Utah: 

cick weeiitbviletn 14.00 | 13.65 | 13.89 Colorado anthracite— 
Chestnut... ..........-.- 13. 50 | 13.15 | 13.39 Furnace, 1 and 2 mixed__| 18.00 | 18.00 | 18.00 

New Haven, Conn.: Stove, 3 and 5 mixed ____. 18.00 | 18.00 | 18.00 
Pennsylvania anthracite— Bituminous, os ra sizes_| 8.50| 7.96| 7.96 

ES COR 15.00 | 14.66 | 14.85 || San Francisco, Calif.: 
2 ea eee 15.00 | 14.66 | 14.85 New Mexico anthracite— 

New Orleans, La.: Cerillos egg--...........- 26. 00 | 25.00 | 26.00 

you sizes_| 9. 21 9, 14 Colorado anthracite— 

EE SE a A Bo ae 50 | 24.50 | 25. 50 
Pennsylvania anthracite— Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 17. 13 | 16.13 | 17.13 

| Vi 14.71 | 14.25 | 14.33 || Sav : 

Nea EE 14. 21 | 13.75 | 13.83 an prepared sizes _|* 10. 62 | 99, 54 | #9, 74 
Pennsylvania anthracite— Pennsylvania anthracite— 

Se SL ea REE Ss 14.00 | 14.00 | 14.50 SL onindcadubicdocsetua 10. 53 | 10,23 | 10. 27 
,  —_ ATT 14.00 | 14.00 | 14.50 Chestnut . - .......-...ese, 10.33 | 9.87] 9.90 
! Per ton of 2,240 ds. 
Bi stg a of coal delivered in bin is 50 cents higher than here shown. Practically all coal is 
§ All coal sold in Savannah is w by the city. A charge of 10 cents per ton or halftonis made. This 
additional charge has been inclu in the above price. 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEH®p 
USE, ON SEPTEMBER 15, 1928, AND AUGUST 15 AND SEPTEMBER 15, 1929—Continu | 















































| ~ om — 
| 1928 1929 1928 1929 
City, and kind of coal | City, and kind of coal | 
| Sept. | Aug. | Sept. Sept. | Aug. | Sept, 
| 15 15 15 15 16 | O15 
| San Reais al 
Seattle, Wash.: Washington, D. C.—Contd. 
Bituminous, prepared sizes _|$10. 08 |$10. 63 ($10.65 Bituminous— 
Springfield, Ill.: Prepared sizes— 
Bituminous, prepared sizes. 4.44] 4.34| 4.34 High volatile_.......__. 1 $8. 63 |' $8. 63 | Ss. 63 
Washington, D. C.: Low volatile._...__.__- 810.92 (111.00 [1 1). 4) 
Pennsylvania anthracite— Run of mine— 
koe Lata MS 115. 33 [115.41 /115. 58 | BA. ia '1 7.60 | 17.63 
Chestnut -______..________)114. 96 |114. 91 /115. 08 





1 Per ae of 2,240 pounds. 
Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in September, 1929 


ONTINUED recession of wholesale prices is shown for September 

by information collected in leading markets by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics of the United States Department of Labor. The 
bureau’s weighted index number, with prices in 1926 as 100, stands at 
97.5 for September compared with 97.7 for August, a decrease of one- 
fifth of 1 per cent. Compared with September, 1928, with an index 


TREND OF WHOLESALE PRICES 
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number of 100.1, a decrease of 2% per cent is shown. Based on these 
figures, the purchasing power of the dollar in September was 102.6 
compared with 100 in the year 1926. 

Farm products showed a slight price decline from the August level, 
due mainly to decreases for beef cattle, hogs, sheep and lambs, and 
hay. Most grains, on the other hand, averaged higher than in August, 
as did also eggs and flaxseed. Only minor changes were reported for 
corn, cotton, potatoes, and wool. 

Among foods, increases were shown for butter, cheese, lemons, 
oranges, and raw sugar, while flour, corn meal, and fresh and cured 
meats were lower. 

Hides and skins continued their recent upward movement, with 
leather also advancing slightly. Boots and shoes showed no change 
in the general price level. 
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Prices of cotton textiles were mostly unchanged from those of 
August, while silk and rayon advanced and woolen and worsted goods 
declined slightly. Other textile products, including burlap, manila 
hemp, and jute, also averaged somewhat lower. 

Fuel and lighting materials were somewhat higher, due to advances 
in anthracite and bituminous coal. Prices of coke and petroleum 
products showed a downward ao eee’ 

No change in the general price level was reported for the group of 
iron and steel products, while nonferrous metals as a group were 
somewhat cheaper. 

Among building materials advances were reported for lumber and 
paint materials, with brick and cement showing a decline. 

In the group of chemic alsand drugs decreases in fertilizer materials 
and prepared fertilizers were more than offset by increases in indus- 
trial chemicals and pharmaceuticals, resulting in a slight increase for 
the group as a whole. 

No change in the price level was reported for the group of house- 
furnishing goods. 

In the group designated as miscellaneous, cattle-feed prices ad- 
vanced sharply, bringing the general level above that of August. 

Raw materials as a whole showed no change from the price level of 
the preceding month, while semimanufactured articles advanced and 
finished products declined. Nonagricultural commodities as a whole 
advanced appreciably in price. 

Comparing prices in September with those of a year ago, as meas- 
ured by changes in these index numbers, it is seen that hides and 
leather products were considerably lower, and fuel and lighting ma- 
terials, foods, textile materials, farm products, and chemicals and 
drugs, were somewhat lower. Only a minor change is shown for 
house-furnishing goods, while iron and steel and nonferrous metals 
in the group of metals and metal products and lumber and paint 
materials in the group of building materials were appreciably higher. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES BY GROUPS AND SUBGROUPS OF 



































COMMODITIES 
[1926 = 100] 
Purcha ng 
Septem- | August, | Septem- Wer of 
‘Groups and subgroups ber, 1928 19 ber, 1929 y> _ r, 
ber, 1929 
co ER at iP hp SOR RRS ee eee 100. 1 7.7 97.5 102.6 
SETTER er eengrse Mer FRIES 108. 8 107. 1 106. 6 rT 
vd ea USE ae SE ey Te me eg Soe a Be 97.5 99. 3 101. 6 4 
GE GUE a 124.0 112.8 106. 6 8 
OGiar Salem pugeees. oko ek 102. 3 105. 8 108. 3 2.3 
ee et ee eer’ Men | wi 106. 9 103. 1 103. 2 9 
rr. rr rn i nmubbccsnn 109. 3 104. 4 106. 5 . 9 
YEE SSE SRS ea a ee Tas Tes See 126. 5 116.0 113. 1 4 
ett EA PA GES SR, 94. 0 94.8 95.9 " 
Hides and leather products_.....__._._......._...___-- 120. 7 108, 7 110.8 3 
RE Sree, eee Rt ee Pie 141.9 117.2 121.3 4 
EE EET SS aE RR ree, 126. 2 111.5 112. 4 0 
ESTE Ee COLE Tish Tae eh ce ae 110.8 106. 1 106. 1 
Other leather products__.............-..---__- 2-2. 109. 0 106. 0 106. 6 
- a ARRAS PRIS SESS Se ee eae 95. 6 93. 1 93. 1 
| le AE OS MRAM , SES eS 100. 1 98. 7 98. 9 
SETTERS 5 ttle VE Re SR 82.7 79. 9 80. 3 
Woolen and worsted goods____........_..........-. 100. 1 96. 5 96. 2 
Other sextite nrocucts.............. 2.22... 5.4... 86. 5 84.5 83. 1 
Fuel and lighting materials__......................-_- 85. 1 80. 9 81.1 
Fila GETS FEET Tie, FIED 91.2 90. 0 90. 6 
ERS ¢ RG we By ct CASTE os 55S 93. 2 90. 5 91.3 
EES SE 2s ERASTUS S Sete OEE ELI te 84. 2 84. 6 84.4 
I Sn 94. 6 94. 3 ie) aa 
ERS SE ee, eee 77.1 70. 3 70. 2 
Metals and metal products__..........................- 100. 5 104. 3 104.1 
- i ig hit a lectees Sep ile 2 5 See BSS 94.7 97.6 97.6 
pL RE Te eae sae eee oe Le 93. 8 105. 1 104. 9 
Nonagricultural implements. ---...................- 98. 8 98. 3 98. 2 
 SERRGES? CSR bes. eas Sse TASS Se a: 108. 7 110.7 110.3 
Other metal products... ._- 2.2.5.2. ee ccc ck. 96. 9 98. 5 98. 5 
iti ie a let ge hl OEM Se, ES Pisces 94.7 96. 7 97.5 
PS PES. BR ees ee SL 91.3 94.2 95. 7 
i ES EIS RE IIR Sete AT: 92.4 89. 6 89. 4 
_ REP ER RERRALS ES GIES I ES | RS SS eR PE REE. 94.6 92.0 86. 0 
NE 55s a5 a chibinga ng bidedadetetaausin’ 94. 5 99. 6 99. 6 
a AG ATEN, la cet ae M8 . 85.8 92.8 99. 9 
Other building materials 104. 2 105. 4 105. 4 
le ETE ae TR Hr. 95. 1 93. 7 93. 9 
a ae 101. 1 99. 3 99. 9 
Drugs and pharmaceuticals _ elcid nincadnonieumpsilll 70. 1 70. 1 70. 3 
li ae Ee NE ei 93. 5 90. 5 89.9 
RES SET SSE RT RRR SAD NaS See 97.5 98. 2 97.8 
pT , aa ee ee 97.2 97.1 97.1 
a eulp ba awoken 97.5 96. 7 96. 7 
ETE PGR CS EN ie Biealin ss” SS 97.0 97.3 97.3 
a EA aS aS aT a er aie pe A? 79. 7 81.3 81.7 
Si RE RR SE RE SN I 121.1 124.7 132. 5 
GI dh ies inch nntetinsdoedssbncccbebes 88. 8 88. 2 88. 2 
pO a ae epmenibitedaneiens wutienivanh 38. 1 42.6 41.9 
FS lil STG SE AS a ae 8 61. 6 55. 3 55.3 
Other miscellaneous._....................-........- 98.0 198. 6 108. 5 
IE SEE AEE ENS Ra Bp Pe 100. 5 98. 9 98. 9 
Semimanufaetured articles__...........-...-.-.-.-..... 96. 9 96. 2 97.6 
RRS EEE ME eae oe 100. 5 97.3 97.0 
Nemuartocharal III. vinb tacnenspsnss Gaierg greats conta 97.8 94.3 96.1 
1 Data not yet available. 
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Incomes and Expenditures of Village and Town Families in 
Minnesota 


STUDY of the economic situation of village and town families in 
Minnesota was published in the early part of 1929 by the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota as its bulletin No. 253.' Data on semiurban 
conditions were desired for comparison with similar data for farm 
families of the State obtained in earlier studies (published by the 
university as Minnesota Bulletins 234, 240, and 246). 
The information presented in the present study covers the period 


~ July, 1926, to July, 1927, and was obtained through personal visits 


by the investigators. Where records were kept by the families these 
were used, being checked in some cases by visits to stores and shops 
where the trading was done. Eleven representative communities 
scattered throughout the State were selected for the study, the 
populations ranging from 742 to 7,086. The total number of families 
included was 395, an average of 36 per community. The smallest 
number covered in any one place was 24 and the largest 43. The 
average number of persons per family was 4.2, with 3.3 adult units. 

For the purposes of the study the families were divided into 10 
eroups, according to the occupation or social status of their heads, 
as shown in Table 1, reproduced from the report. Practically every 
group was represented in each community. 


TABLE 1.—DISTRIBUTION OF FAMILIES BY OCCUPATION GROUP 


























bi | atk Average | Average 
| Number Number | Per cent 
Status | of j; of | oftotal oR -.. 
| families | persons | families family family 
| 
W (GG pc recticniinkgrennar san éusmunet | 18 61 5 3.3 2.7 
FOCI en ee oe Seen bees 32 104 8 3.2 2.6 
CORAM on 41 195 10 4.7 3.5 
Semi Me tte debut k onne bos kuin eae wdann oat 46 218 12 4.7 3.7 
Sk SR as 41 179 10 4.3 3.4 
Clee ne ce eee 78 356 20 4.5 3.6 
LO We ee ee 58 247 15 4.2 3.4 
L OWE icine pstiredipnhaetduam's «ipa pieiianapens 25 94 6 3.7 3.0 
U DUET EE acbk oe dcwntedbiitune sonsvecuriondsewis 37 150 9 4.0 3.2 
U POR dec ccke bicdenpetenacenusbesediuts 19 73 5 3.8 3.1 
aE PSS er aN 5 URS Ol ate SCN ATE Nak cl 305 | 1,67 100 4.2 | 3.3 
| 








Cash receipts were considered as income. Unless garden produce 
and other items produced by the family were sold or traded for things 
that ordinarily would be bought, they were not included as income. 
Net receipts from businesses were considered as income and included 





' Incomes and expenditures of village and town families in Minnesota, by Carle C. Zimmerman. 
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amounts reinvested in the business. All items purchased with the 
cash incomes, including savings and investments for the future, wer, 
classed as expenditures. Table 2, taken from the report, shows th, 
average income and estimated expenditure per family and per adyj; 
unit by occupation group. 














TABLE 2.—AVERAGE INCOME AND EXPENDITURE PER FAMILY AND PER 4))) LT 
UNIT, BY OCCUPATION GROUP ; 
Average per family Average per adult wnit 
ae ee Peer’ 
‘= 
Status | poy Perens 
| 3 x . eLwe a 
Income —— expendi- | Income ee | ex Dandi. 
' | ture and ure | ture and 
income income 
Widows and spinsters____.......-_.----_-- | go4s| $1,121 | + —$173 $357 $422 - 
le gre a con nS ee ie ele si 1, 318 1, 767 —449 501 671 170 
SS OE RES EIFS ae Se ey | 900 961 —6l 261 278 - 
Oo a aa iy SRA! 1, 496 1, 552 —56 403 418 
hn ie cbt aoe boeken ated 1, 879 1, 943 —64 552 571 19 
Clerical or managerial..___.______- Sieh ep | 2,653 2, 910 —257 732 803 
all i ae EE Mle le I EL 1, 949 1, 986 —37 566 577 1] 
Owen Prema os. oS ee | 2, 377 2, 499 —122 799 840 4] 
Upper business___.........--- AE as 5, 332 5, 374 —42 1, 688 1, 701 13 
Upper professional --. ...........-...--..-.| 5, 698 5, 592 +106 1, 838 1, 804 134 
Total average... | 2347 2, 473 —126 704 742 3 














In all but one occupation group the expenditure exceeded the 
income. The report explains this as follows: 


These differences between expenditures and incomes do not mean losses or 
gains for the year. Investments and savings were considered as expenditures. 
Nearly all families either invested or placed in savings the greater portion of the 
funds not spent for present wants. ‘Those in the lower income groups, who 
saved relatively little, tended to adjust their living expenses to their income- 
producing ability. The causes of the apparent deficit in most of the groups were 
unusually high investments, not met out of present incomes. Some of thiese 
were due to the building of houses or the adding of improvements, which had to 
be met out of savings or borrowings; and others were due to unusual circumstances, 
as accidents, deaths, or loss of work. There are few permanent-deficit families 
in any of these communities, only four of those interviewed receiving public 
charity. The surplus amounts were due to incomes not yet invested. * * * 
Although the families generally spend about all they make, nevertheless, the com- 
munities, families, and individuals tend to adjust their expenditures to tiicir 
income-proeducing ability. The same tendency to adjust living conditions to 
incomes appears, as far as living conditions are the result of incomes and expeid- 
itures. 


There were 216 families which spent more than their incomes. 
Fifty-six, or 28 per cent of those reporting the reasons gave sickness 
as the reason; 8, or 4 per cent, old age; 39, or 20 per cent, business or 
bank failure or unemployment; 62, or 31 per cent, building a house 
or improving the house and other buildings; and 25, or 13 per cent, 
buying a car. Eight families, or 4 per cent, gave other reasons 
(including starting in business), which are not specified in the report, 
while 18 gave no explanation. 

Table 3 shows the per cent of the income derived from each 
specified source, for the different occupation groups. 
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T.sLE 3.—PEROCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF SOURCES OF FAMILY INCOME, BY 
OCCUPATION GROUP 















































Per cent of income derived from— 
ae spat 
| i\Garden 
Status Town | produce 
Male | real om Chil- | Board- | a and | other‘! Total 
head ! | prop- - rf dren | ers? | ©! dairy oe 
erty ? “7 ; | Wages | prod- 

ucts 
= 
Widows and spinsters- - - _--- 0 33 6 7 23 11 4 16 100 
Retired farmers........----.-- 22 32 28 6 4 1 2 5 100 
Common labor. -.-...--------- 78 1 2 8 2 2 | 3 4 100 
Semiskilled labor-_-----.-.-- 76 1 3 13 3 2 2; & 100 
Skilled labor........-.-.-.--- 88 1 2 1 3 | 2 0 3 100 
Clerical or managerial - - __-__- 85 5 2 4 1 7.) eS 1 100 
Lower business._......-...-- 85 4 2 3 2 1 (5) 3 100 
Lower professional_----__-.--- 81 3 (5) 6 2 1 (5) 7 100 
Upper business_---....-....- 90 6 1 1 1 0 (5) 1 100 
Upper professional___._..-__. 91 5 2 0 1 0 | 1 100 

Total percentage_____- 81 6 | 3 4 2 | 1 | 1 2 100 
} | 





1 Wages, Salaries, and profits of business. 

2 Town real property and all personal property such as bonds, stocks, and interest. 
’ Gross amount paid for board and room rent. 

4 Legacies, gifts, insurance, etc. 

5 Less than oue-half of 1 per cent. 


It was found that with increasing proportions of the family income 
coming from the head of the household, “family industry and the 
employment of women and children outside the home decline. In 
some cases this might be interpreted as an improvement in living 
conditions. In others it meant that the spare time of the women and 
children was spent at diversions that did not necessarily improve 
either home life or the economic future of the children. The so-called 
social struggle, among the upper classes in the towns above 5,000 in 
population, was very intense.” 

The report states that “this study, as conducted, shows no tangible 
relationship between size of community and size of income.”’ 

Expenditures have been grouped in the report under seven main 
heads: Household, food, clothing, health, other living expenses, auto- 
mobiles, and investments. The average amounts spent under each 
of these general heads, together with the proportion each formed of 
the total expense, are shown in Table 4. 

The household expenses included fuel, light, rent, repairs to build- 
ings, property insurance, telephone, music (musical instruments, 
records, sheet music, radios), domestic help, taxes, operation, and 
equipment. The clothing item included laundry bills. ‘‘Other liv- 
ing”’ expenses covered expenditures for religion and charity, educa- 
tion, reading, gifts, travel, tobacco, toilet and barber services, enter- 
tamment, organization dues (except insurance premiums for mutual 
lodges), vacations, and incidentals. Investments included amounts 
reinvested in the business, insurance, savings, payments on homes, 
personal and real property, debts, interest, taxes other than taxes on 
homes or poll taxes, and losses. 
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TaBLE 4.-AVERAGE EXPENDITURE PER FAMILY FOR EACH GROUP OF ItTEys 
AND PERCENTAGE EACH GROUP FORMS OF THE TOTAL EXPENDITUR:, py 
OCCUPATIONAL CLASSIFICATION 















































Amount 
| | Other | 
House- Cloth- rier Auto- | Invest-| Tota 
Status Food - Health | livin - a] 
hold ing Bare mobiles} ments | expense 
} = 
Widows and spinsters...............- $374 $400 | $86 $38 76 $10 $137 | $1, 12) 
ie 578 342 175 100 162 63 347 787 
ee RE ES: 221 397 125 43 85 30 60 961 
Semiskilled labor__............-.-...- 391 486 193 66 137 70 209 1, 552 
EEE EE AES: 472 525 230 123 169 110 314 1, 943 
Clerical or managerial._.............- 751 575 344 107 311 314 508 2 910 
pc ee ae es ee 451 476 241 72 186 127 433 ORR 
Lower professional. __.............-.. 465 528 283 70 383 264 506 | 2, 499 
TE TO os en cee 1, 091 590 405 121 514 468 2, 185 5, 374 
Upper professional _ ._.............-.- | 1, 133 729 632 167 683 657 | 1,591 5, 592 
Total averagé._.........---.-_- | 582] 805 | 267 | 9} 253] 201] 575! 2473 
| | ; 
Per cent 

Widows and spinsters_............._- 33 36 8 3 7 1 12 rT 
[gE SESE ae 33 | 19 10 6 y 3 20 " 
A eo et 23 | 41 13 5 i) 3 6 " 
Semiskilled labor.-................... 25 | 31 13 4 se) 5 13 100 
tO Se 24 27 12 6 gy 6 16 100 
Clerical or managerial___.........____ 26 20 12 3 ll ll 17 10K 
NE i ke tcieiaintimed 23 24 12 4 9 6 22 100 
Lower professional _ __.............-.- 19 21 11 3 15 ll 20 100 
Cr i be ce ten nt 20 ll 7 2 10 9 41 100 
Upper professional _ .................- 20 13 11 3 12 12 29 100 
Total percentage___-.-.-------- 24 20 11 | 4 10 8 23 00 























+ — 


As between the lower and the higher income groups the expendi- 
tures credited to “investments” showed the greatest difference of 
any of the items shown in Table 4—ranging from 6 per cent of the 
total expenditure in the case of common labor to 41 per cent in the 
upper business group. The report states that all of this difference 
could not be attributed to differences in the size of the incomes. 
“Their [the upper classes] sense of the future is stronger than among 
the lower and less successful classes.’”” However, many of the families 
in the lower-income groups were exercising forethought for the future, 
while many of those in the higher-income groups were showing ¢on- 
siderable improvidence. 

The expenditures for ‘‘health,” which averaged $90 per family, 
included all bills for doctors, dentists, oculists, hospitals, nursiny, 
medicines, births, deaths, cemetery dues, etc. Although the averave 
amounts spent by families in the higher income groups were mul 

eater than in the lower, the proportion of the total budget going 
for this purpose showed a decrease. This proportional decrease in 
the professional classes the report ascribes to the number of medica! 
men in this group whose families were the recipients of professio1:'! 
courtesy. “However, the greater decrease in proportion among t!° 
upper business group proves that this is a real decline.” As betwe:1 
communities, the total amount spent per adult under the head ©! 
health showed no tendency to increase with the size of the co: - 
munity. Of the total amount ($90) an average of $7 was used ivr 
births, deaths, and cemetery expenses. There were 29 births, o:¢ 
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funeral, and minor cemetery expenses. 


I 


excluding the cost of births and deaths. 


TanLe 5e-AVERAGE AMOUNT 
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Table 5 shows the average 
expenditure per family for medical service, by occupation group, 


SPENT PER FAMILY FOR MEDICAL SERVICE, BY 
OCCUPATION GROUP 





























Number 
Doctor, receiving 
hospital, All Alle All dental 
Status and dental x — medical} treat- 
nursing | expense pe expense | ment 
expense per 100 
families 
WY icc Wee Ms Setesieie cise caciraith daninrdtewinaied ce ate | $10 $3 $5 $2 29 
Retired Mite -nnahasconacudsciccecosmsnumcee 76 14 92 7 75 
Comm ede nscki decd lec cdeisdisdiucaandid | 23 7 5 4 54 
Son ig iieiel inti inintinndieradnh ulbedeickia amines 42 13 3 6 96 
Skilled SeeEaRaAIG Le scmkwcncsecnnnsecodccsneneuage 88 13 | 5 7 113 
Clerica] Sit Ms 6 scbnienincsoe ect spgankitvkces 66 21 | 5 i) 147 
LO Wet HE Miittedeencapeccecconccagsseinessxene 39 12 | 5 8 103 
i )0lté«é‘(‘x a ener es eek ek eS 29 29 | 4 7 156 
Upper pusiness Mid jdthbenthewsansacnag dh Gocyleng es 77 20 4 4 122 
U pper Fadnnstcicascecccwcosscoasscosuncce- 98 22 | 8 15 68 
I ki oct Nalin sits wpa ren so shee bsphae 56 | 16 | 5 7 104 




























the different income groups. 


Among the lower-income 
the primary type of dent 
false teeth among the adults. ”’ 


as it was possible to find these costs,” 


cent for ocular work, and 8 per cent for medicine. 
was received by 104 persons in every 100 families, this treatment 
including inspection and cleaning of teeth by the school dental nurses. 
new school inspection was found to be 
al treatment, “‘other than the purchase of 


The study disclosed no important trends in the proportion of the 
total income devoted to each item included under medical service by 
Sixty-seven per cent went for doctor, 
hospital, and nursing bills, 19 per cent for dental treatment, 6 per 


Dental treatment 


Table 6 gives the total cost of births, including layettes, etc., “‘as far 
in the different occupation 






















groups. 
TABLE 6.—COST OF BIRTHS, BY OCCUPATION GROUP 
Number | Average | Lowest | Highest 
Status of births} cost cost cost 

AAR ie pT 9 le he EE in ES ig ata ae oS 7 $29 $20 $45 
Betis beat. be dae ee ee 2 38 25 50 
his Ee ER Re guess” EAS iy aC a, 6 68 25 150 
CRE es Ss FSi k So ot eee ee 5 76 30 150 
OR aT SE a Bere one = Sc, SEL Be ros Oe Peer aR 3 85 54 140 
LI «vin sini tits tNietine onan sinmatiiiaehaidig pedi binnindienties 1 45 45 45 
ep SRE SE SIR NS ee ees Ark ha aa eee 4 141 25 450 
AAR GRRE CS SEARED A EI a IPT 1 204 204 204 
eg, a ai a eslahadinceg bliin en wechew- wn Wie remdaen A ukg N tc dala maka 29 74 20 450 
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Statistics of Immigration for August, 1929 
By J.J. Kunna, Carer Statistician Unirep States Bureau or IMmMiGcratrion 


TOTAL 6 41,785 aliens was admitted to the United States 
during August, 1929, including 22,778 immigrant and 19,007 
nonimmigrant. The exodus of aliens this month totaled 29,294 
of whom 23,723, or 81 per cent, were nonemigrants going abroad for 
a short stay or leavi ing after a visit in this country. The remaining 
5,571 were emigrants departing for permanent residence in some 
foreign country. During the same month 70,783 American citizens 
returned to the United States and 70,551 left for foreign lands. 
Of the 41,785 aliens who entered the country during August, 
31,446 came in at the seaports and 25,759, or 81.9 per cent of these 
landed at New York. Aliens coming via the northern and the 
southern land borders numbered 8,461 and _ 1,878, respectively. 
Europeans comprised 85.9 per cent of ‘the New York arriv als, 22,127 
aliens admitted at that port during August being natives of Terope, 
while 2,786 were born in Canada, “Cuba, and other countries in the 
Western Hemisphere, 569 in Asia, 96 in Africa, and 181 in Australia 
and the Pacific islands. About 3 out of every 10 aliens entering at 
our principal seaport during August came Gr to a permanent 
residence in this country, 7,848 of the arrivals at New York this 
month having been admitted as returning residents under the i 4 
gration act of 1924: Of the other principal classes under the ac 
8,317 were admitted as immigrants charged to the quota, 5,388 were 
temporary visitors for business or pleasure or persons passing through 
the country, and 2,858 came in as husbands, wives, or unmarried 
children of American citizens. 
Of the principal classes of the 8,461 aliens entering via the Canadian 
border, 5,052 came in under the act as natives of nonquota countries, 
mainly Canada, and 1,681 were quota immigrants, principally natives 
of Great Britain. Over 80 per cent of the Mexican border arriv:ls 
were admitted under the act of 1924 as natives of nonquota coun- 
tries, 1,520 being of this class, practically all’of whom were Mexici 
immigrants born in Mexico. 
Among the 22,778 immigrant aliens admitted during August, 192°) 
the English race ‘led the list with 3 ,339 followed by the German wit! 
3,006, while the Irish contributed 2 881, Italian 2,088, Scotch 2,07%, 
French 1 ,967, Mexican 1,579, and Hebrew 1 ,066. "The other races 0! 
peoples contributed less than 1 ,000 each. During the correspondinz 
month a year ago, the Mexican race led the list by far with 5,47”, 
followed by the German with 3,557, while the English was third in 
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the list with 2,525. The Irish then sent 2,460, while 1,669 were 
French, 1,649 were Scotch, 1,642 were Italian, 1,499 were Scandi- 
navian, and 934 were Hebrew. 

The statistics for the first two months of the current fiscal year 
show an increase in immigration from Europe and from Canada but 
a large decrease from Mexico as compared with the same months a 
year ago. During July and August, 1929, 22,601 immigrants came 
from European countries, 13,078 from Canada, and 3,577 from 
Mexico. In July and August, 1928, 20,575 immigrants were admitted 
from Europe, 11,338 from Canada, and 10,484 from Mexico. 


INWARD AND OUTWARD PASSENGER MOVEMENT DURING JULY AND AUGUST, 



































1929 
Inward Outward 
0 ee | Aliens ENE eas wae! 
Aliens admitted | de- | Aliens departed ie ial de- 
riod ; A «bain bansedl 'nited ported 
Perioc Ee ates — St) United from | ___ | States after 
| States | er | citi- land- 
| Immi-| .ND- citizens) 1 ot! ing ! | Emi-| Non- | zens | Total ing ? 
| prant | iami- Total arrived | | grant! © ni- | Total; de- 
& grant | & | grant parted 
ea Ba * ey ye re ST RT 
July, 1929______| 20,068) 15, 749) 35,817) 37, 636) 73, 453 847| 5,086) 23,084) 28,170) 56,339, 84,509 1,261 
August, 1929___| 22, 778} 19, 007) 41,785, 70, 783 112, = s02| 8,5 5, 571) 23, on 29, 294) 70, 551) 99,845) 1, 411 
Total____| 42, 846) 34, 756 


77, 602 108, 419 186, yo2i) 1 049) 10, 10,657 46, 807| 57, ae 126, 890 184, 354 2, 672 


1 These aliens are not included among arrivals, as they were not sh peaaanenl to enter the United States. 
2 These aliens are included among aliens departed, they having entered the United States, legally or 
illegally, and later being deported. 





Proposed Ban on Korean Immigration to Japan 


ESTRICTION of the number of Korean laborers to be admitted 

to Japan proper is contemplated by the social-work bureau of 

the Empire’s Ministry of Home Affairs, according to The Trans- 

Pacific of August 8, 1929. Under the proposed regulation Korean 

laborers’ will be required to present written contracts for work issued 

by employers in Japan. It is stated that this action is being planned 
in anticipation of a very acute unemployment situation. 

In Japan proper in 1914 there were 3,630 Korean laborers and now 
there are approximately 238,000 such workers in that country. The 
above-mentioned publication reports that there has been a great 
demand for these immigrants, who are said to work harder and for 
less money than the Japanese and to have tended to displace growing 
numbers of native laborers. Recently, however, available employ- 
ment for the unskilled has greatly diminished and as a consequence 
not only additional native laborers but large numbers of Koreans 
have lost their jobs. Under these conditions, a fresh influx of such 
immigrants is, the paper declares, regarded as serious. 
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Official—United States 











Inp1ana.—Board of Industrial Aid for the Blind. Fourteenth annual report of the 
board and executive secretary for the fiscal year ending September 30, 158. 
Indianapolis, 1929. 35 pp., clus. 

During the year under review the Indiana Board of Industrial Aid for the Blind 
paid $30,873.50 in wages to the apprentices and employees of the industrial de- 
partments, and the sales of manufactured products, etc., from these departmeuts 
for the 12 months ending September 30, 1928, totaled $115,522.79. 


Massacuusetts.—Department of Labor and Industries. Annual report on the 
statistics of labor for the year ending November 30, 1928. Part II: Time ratcs 
of wages and hours of labor in Massachusetts, 1928 (Labor Bulletin No. 155). 
[Beston, 1929?] 121 pp. 
Figures from this publication are given in this issue. 


Missouri.—Board for Vocational Education. Bulletin No. 19: Courses of 
study—vocational home economics. Jefferson City, 1928. 198 pp. 


A suggestive outline for the use of teachers of future home makers. 


— Bulletin No. 20: Report beginning July 1, 1926, and ending June 30, 1/28. 
Jefferson City, 1928. 71 pp., illus. 


Reviewed in this issue. 


UnitTep Strates.—Department of Commerce. Bureau of Mines. Bulletin 298: 
Methods, costs, and safety in stripping and mining coal, copper ore, iron 01 
bauxite, and pebble phosphate. Washington, 1929. 275 pp., illus. 


Miners’ circular No. 36: Advanced mine rescue training. Part 
IV.—Suggested procedure in sealing and unsealing mine fires and in recor) 
operations, by J. J. Forbes and G. W. Grove. Washington, 1929.) 84 p)).; 
diagrams, tllus. 


—— Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Siatistics. Bulletin No. 48): 
Proceedings of the fifteenth annual meeting of the International Association 0f 
Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions, held at Paterson, N. J., S«)- 
tember 11-14, 1928. Washington, 1929. 256 pp., illus. 


A brief account of this meeting was published in the Labor Review for Novein- 
ber, 1928 (p. 76). 








Bulletin No. 488: Deaths from lead poisoning, 1925-1927, by 
Frederick L. Hoffman. Washington, 1929. 37 pp. 


A summary of this bulletin is given in this issue of the review. 
Bulletin No. 492: Wages and hours of labor in cotton-goods man'- 
facturing, 1910 to 1928. Washington, 1929. 52 pp. 
Summary figures from this report were published in the Labor Review f.' 
October, 1928 (p. 89). 
Department of the Interior. Bureau of Education. Bulletin, 1929, No. 2.: 
Adult education activities during the biennium 1926-1928, by L. R. Alderman. 


Washington, 1929. 18 bP. (Advance sheets from the Biennial Survey 
Education in the United States, 1926-1928.) 


Reviewed in this issue. 
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Official—Foreign Countries 


CanaDA.—Department of Labor. Eighteenth annual report on labor organiza- 
tion in Canada (for the calendar year 1928). Ottawa, 1929. 253 pp.; charts. 


Trade-union membership statistics from this report are given in this issue. 


—— (Britisn Cotumsra).—Department of Labor. Annual report for the year 
ended December 31, 1928: Victoria, 1929. 84 pp. 


GerMANY.—Reichsarbeitsministerium. Die Tarifvertrdge im Deutschen Reiche 
am 1. Januar 1928, nebst einem Anhang: Die Reichstarifvertrige am 1. Januar 
1928, bearbeitet im Statistischen Reichsamt. Berlin, 1929. 12*, 47 pp.; 
charts. (47. Sonderheft zum Reichsarbeitsblatt.) 


Certain figures from this report on trade agreements in Germany are given 

in this issue of the Labor Review. 

—— Statistisches Reichsamt. Die Wirtschaft des Auslandes, 1900-1927. Berlin, 
1928. 910 pp. 

Contains information in regard to economic developments and policies in 44 
countries during the period 1900 to 1927, including labor conditions, wages, 
unemployment, etc. 

(HamBura).—Statistisches Landesamt. Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir die Freie 
und Hansestadt Hamburg, 1928-29. Hamburg, 1929. 432 pp. 

Contains information in regard to the economic and social life of the city of 
Hamburg, including social insurance, employment service, unemployment, and 
other labor conditions. 





Hune@ary.—Office Central de Statistique. Annuaire statistique Hongrois, 1927. 
Budapest, 1929. 338 pp. 


Contains statistical information in regard to Hungary for 1927, including 
population, social insurance, unemployment, industrial accidents, housing, labor 
disputes, prices, etc. 

INTERNATIONAL LaBor Orrice.—The regulation of hours of work on board ship. 


(Item I on agenda of International Labor Conference, thirteenth session, Geneva, 
1929; first discussion.) Geneva, 1929. 293 pp. 


Norway.—Statistiske Centralbyra. Statistisk drbok for Kongeriket Norge, 1929. 
Oslo, 1929. 266 pp. 

The yearbook contains statistical information in regard to Norway, including 

social insurance, unemployment, wages, and other labor conditions. 
(Osto).—Arbeidskontor. ([Beretning], 1928. Oslo, 1929. 29 pp. (Norges 
Offentlige Arbeidsformidling.) 

Contains information in regard to the labor conditions in the city of Oslo 
during 1928. 

PoLAND.—Ministére du Travail et de l’Assistance Sociale. L’Inspection du 
travail en 1927. Warsaw, 1929. cxxvit, 370 pp. (In Polish andin French.) 

Detailed report on labor inspection in Poland during 1927. 

—— (Warsaw).—Magistrat M. St. Warszawy. Rocznik Statystyczeny Warszawy, 
1927. Warsaw, 1929. 276 pp. 

This yearbook contains statistical information in regard to the city of Warsaw 
for 1927, including wages, employment, public works, etc. 
SwITzZERLAND.—Caisse Nationale Suisse d’Assurance en Cas d’Accidents. Rap- 

port annuel et comptes pour l’exercice, 1928. [Berne?], 1929. 48 pp. 

The financial report of the Swiss National Accideut Insurance Fund. 
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Unofficial 


ApLER, JEAN. La législation relative a l’apprentissage dans les cantons swisses 
remands. Paris, Librairie Générale de Droit et de Jurisprudence, 1929. 
162 pp. 


A study of the legal regulation of apprenticeship in the French-speaking 
Cantons of Switzerland. The analysis of the legislative enactments shows ip 
which cases the purpose of the law is the protection of the apprentice, those in 
which the proper training of the apprentice is the principal aim, and those which 
combine the two objects. 































ALBERTSWORTH, E. F. Selected cases and other authorities on industrial lay. 
Chicago, Northwestern University Press, 1928. 782 pp. 
The volume is divided into three parts: Part I, Relations between employer 
and employee, covering personal injury, disease, and death of the employee, and 
trade disputes, with a historical survey of legislation; Part II, Relations between 
producer and producer; and Part III, Relations between industry and the State. 


ALLGEMEINER DEUTSCHER GEWERKSCHAFTSBUND. Jahrbuch, 1928. Berlin, 
1929. 323 pp. 


Yearbook of the German Federation of Labor for 1928. 


BEzANSON, ANNE, AND Gray, Ropert. Trends in foundry production in the 
Philadelphia area. Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania Press, 1929. 
77 pp.; charts. 


Brissy, JoHN P. Unemployment: An analysis and suggested solution. London, 
P.S. King & Son (Lid.), 1929. 136 pp. 
CarLuaT, J., ET DEPAEMELAERE, F. Anthologie du travail. Tome premier: Les 
villes. Paris, Les Arts & Le Livre, 1928. 305 pp., illus. 

A collection of extracts, mainly from French authors, which voice the dignity 
of human labor. 


CaNNAN, Epwin. A review of economic theory. London, P. S. King & Son 
(Lid.), 1929. 448 pp. 


Cuaseg, Stuart. Menand machines. New York, Macmillan Co., 1929. 354 pp., 
illus. 


Comité CENTRAL DES ALLOCATIONS FAMILIALES. Annuaire, 1928-29. Paris, 
1929. 460 pp. 
This yearbook of the French committee on family allowances gives data on the 
administration and regulations of the family allowance funds affiliated with that 
body and includes a section dealing with the legal aspects of family allowances. 
A collection of legal provisions regarding the family adds to the value of the 
volume. 
Derrisux, H. Leg oeuvres sociales dans la grande industrie en France—prévoyance 


sanitaire, organisation médicale. Paris, Les Presses Universitaires de France, 
1929. 132 pp. 


An account of the welfare work of various great French establishments with 
particular reference to their medical and health work. 
Guinot, JEAN. La protection légale des salaires et des appointements dans /a 

faillite de V’employeur. Paris, Librairie du Recueil Sirey, 1929. 128 pp. 

A discussion of the legal provisions in France for the protection of wages and 
salaries in the event of the business failure of the employer. 


HorrMan, Freperick L. Some final results of the San Francisco cancer survey. 
] 


An address delivered in the section on practise of medicine, American Medica! 
Association, Portland, Oreg., July, 1929. Newark, Prudential Press, 1929. 

25 pp. 
This survey of the cancer situation in San Francisco shows an increase in the 
cancer rate from 81.1 per 100,000 in 1916 to 95.6 in 1927. 
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Inwin, W. A. The Canadian wheat pool: A series of articles on the most colossal 
commercial enterprise of its kind in the world. |Winnipeg], Canadian Wheat 
Pool Publicity Department, 1929. 24 pp., illus. (Reprinted from Maclean’s 
Magazine.) 

Some of the data from these articles are given in this issue of the Labor Review. 


KimBatL, Dexter 8. Industrial economics. New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
(Ine.), 1929. 312 pp.; charts, illus. 1st ed. 


Lairp, Donaup A. Psychology and profits. New York, B. C. Forbes Publishing 
Co., 1929. 272 pp. 


Le Roy, Evatne. La charte du travail en Italie sous le régime fasciste. Paris, 
Librairie Arthur Rousseau, 1928. 130 pp. 

A discussion of the Fascist conception of the State, the various Italian organi- 
zations of labor and of employers, and agreements made between these two 
groups, the labor courts, and the corporative Chamber of Deputies. The book 
closes with expressions of opinion of the situation, by Italians, national unions, 
communists, socialists, and liberals. 

LesseR, GERDA. Die Freisetzwng des Arbeiters durch die Maschine. Rostock, 
Carl Hinstorffs Verlag, 1928. 121 pp. (Hamburger Wirtschafts und Sozial- 
wissenschaftliche Schriften, Heft 7.) 

Contains a review of the Marxian theory of freeing the wage earners and a 
criticism of this theory by Oppenheimer. 


METROPOLITAN Lire INSURANCE Co. Policyholders Service Bureau. Prevent- 
ing foundry accidents: A factual study. ew York, [19292]. 26 pp.; charis. 


Minnesota, Untversiry or. Minnesota bulletin 253: Incomes and expenditures 
of village and town families in Minnesota, by Carle C. Zimmerman. St. Paul, 
March, 1929. 47 pp. 

Reviewed in this issue. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CoTTON MANUFACTURERS. Yearbook, 1929. Boston, 
80 Federal Street, 1929. 359 pp.; map, charts. 

Contains sections on wages and cost of living, wage rates and manufacturing 
margin, and legal working hours for women. 

NaTIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE Boarp. Industrial relations activities at 


Cheney Brothers, South Manchester, Conn. New York, 247 Park Avenue, 1929. 
88 pp.; charts. 


NaTionaL Sarety Counciu. Universal safety series: Twelve addresses by dis- 
tinguished leaders in the business, political, scientific, and educational life 
of the Nation, as presented over the radio in the national safety campaign con- 
ducted by the National Broadcasting Co., New York City, in cooperation with 
the National Safety Council, 1929. Chicago, 108 East Ohio Street, 1929. 


63 pp., tllus. 


NATIONAL TRADE UNION Sarety STANDARDS COMMITTEE FOR THE BUILDING 
Trapges. A safety code for workers in the construction industry, prepared by 
Rudolph P. Miller. New York, Labor Research Association, 80 East 11th 
Street, May, 1929. 48 pp. 


OrcHARD, Dorotuy J. Agrarian problems of modern Japan. Reprinted from the 
Journal of Political Economy, April and June, 1929. 48 pp.; maps. 

According to this study, landlords in Japan are in favor of the nationalization 
of the land. and tenants strongly object to undertaking ownership. The author 
also reports that inter-union warfare has dissipated the energies of the organized 
tenant-farmer movement and that the highly difficult problem of the Nation 
in the face of its agrarian dilemma is the reorganization of its basic industry 
for the benefit of the whole population. 
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PLAYGROUND AND REcREATION AssocraTION oF AmeERICA. Public recre: 
facilities: An analysis of construction and operation costs of selected faci) ‘cs 
in sity American cities. In Playground and Recreation, New York, Aus 
1929, pp. 271-3854. 

This report on public recreation facilities gives details in tabular form of {he 
type of construction—dimensions, material, etc.—of the different playgro: nq 
facilities in a large number of cities and towns, together with a general staten, nt 
of the best types of construction to meet different natural conditions. The rej ort 
contains much information of a practical nature for park and recreation authorit ics. 
Prospect Union Epvucationan Excuance. Educational opportunities o 

Greater Boston: Day and evening courses for working men and women. Calc 
log No. 7, 1929-1930. Cambridge, Mass., 760 Massachusetts Avenue, 1929. 
146 pp. 

ScHMOLLERS JAHRBUCH FiiR GESETZGEBUNG, VERWALTUNG UND VoLkKswinrr- 
SCHAFT IM DeutcHEen Reicun. 53. Jahrgang, viertes Heft. Miinchen wnd 
Leipzig, Duncker & Humblot, 1929. 163 pp. 

Contains articles and reviews on various economic and social subjects, includ- 
ing those of labor. 

Stew, B. Lettlands Sozialpolitik. Riga, Mbiillerschen Buchdruckerei, 192). 
63 pp. 

Contains a review of Latvian economic conditions, governmental social policies, 
and legislation, with special reference to labor. 
Tue Soviet Unton Looxs Aneap. The five-year plan for economic construction. 

New York, Horace Liveright, 1929. 275 pp.; maps, charts. 

Contains a detailed review of the five-year plan for the economic development 
of the Soviet Union, including plans for the increase of productivity of la)or 
and wages. 








TourRAILLe, Henry. Les crises économiques et particulitrement la crise de 1921 
1921 dans V’industrie textile. Paris, Imprimerie Crété, [19262]. 259 pp. 


A discussion of the causes of economic crises and their possible remedies, it 
particular consideration of the crisis of 1920-1921. 
Unirep States League or Locat Bur~pine anp Loan AssociaTions. Secre- 


tary’s annual report, submitted to the thirty-seventh annual meeting, at Sil! 
Lake City, Utah, August 27-29, 1929. Cincinnati, 1929. 127 pp. 


Certain data from this report are given in this issue. 

WeERTHEIMER, Econ. Portrait of the Labor Party. London and New York, G. |’. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1929. 216 pp. 

This book, a translation from the German, gives the impressions of a Germ:n 
newspaper correspondent of the English Labor Party, with pictures of some of t!e 
leading figures in its ranks, a study of its purposes and aims, and a discussion «f 
the differences between it and the Continental labor parties. 
Yoper, Date. Labor attitudes in Iowa and contiguous territory. Iowa Ci‘), 


College of Commerce, State University of Iowa, 1929. 192 pp. (Iowa studies 
in business No. 8.) 


The results of a study of various sources, including labor papers, trade journa’ 
and labor organizations, and of interviews with various types of workingm«. 
Covers the attitude of labor toward the business structure, the industrial syste 
politics, and international relations. 






Yver, Couette. Femmes d’aujourd’hui—enquéte sur les nouvelles carrier 
féminines. Paris, Calman-Lévy, Editeurs, 1929. 209 pp. 


This study deals with the new careers which have opened up to women in rece! 
years, particularly those in the professions. 


O 
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